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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S COMMUNISTIC SYMPATHIES? 


‘¢7 HAVE not sought, I do not seek, 

I repudiate the support of any 
advocate of Communism or of any 
other alien ’ism which would, by 
fair means or foul, change our 


American democracy,” says Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. 

It sounds like a brave utterance. 
The words are vigorous, and they 
were delivered with great oratorical 
emphasis. The President’s facial 
expression when he spoke them 
gave evidence—unless he is a very 
clever actor—of sincerity and depth 
of conviction. 

None the less, at the risk of seem- 
ing importunate I must say that 
the illustrious speaker could have 
been more precise. 
And I confess a 
darkling suspicion 
that he may have 
avoided preciseness 
because of a want of complete in- 
tellectual honesty. 

When Al Smith—peace be to his 
ashes—was a candidate for the 
presidency arfd the Ku-Klux Klan 
was inundating the whole land with 
scurrilous libelous obscene accusa- 
tions against him, the proposal was 


Speak to 
the Point, 
Mr. President 


made in the National Democratic 
Convention that the Klan be con- 
demned as a fomenter of religious 
prejudice. William J. Bryan (who 
had commenced as a crusader but 
had become a compromiser) per- 
suaded the convention not to name 
the Klan but to pass a resolution 
condemning Intolerance. 

Now I regret to see the President 
following the tactics of Mr. Bryan. 
The question asked of him was not 
“Do you seek the support of Com- 
munism?” but “Why is David Du- 
binsky one of your 
electors on the New 
York State ballot?” 
Dubinsky as Presi- 
dent of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union headed a campaign to col- 
lect $78,000 for Spain. He explains 
that it was not for munitions but 
for Red Cross work. But like a 
good many other politicians he 
deals out explanations with a cer- 
tain frugality. Was the money used 
for works of mercy amongst both 
Loyalists and Rebels? Or was it for 
Loyalists only? “It was not sent to 
the Spanish government,” says Mr. 


The 
Dubinsky 
Episode 
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Dubinsky. No? But was it distrib- 
uted by the Spanish government? 
“It was sent to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions.” Yes? 
and are there not members of the 
trade unions in Spain on both sides, 
the Right and the Left? Did the 
International Association help only 
the side which it held to be the 
true friend of labor? But are 
the Communists in Spain true 
friends of labor? Are the Commu- 
nists anywhere true friends of la- 
bor? Mr. Dubinsky declares with 
vehemence, that here in New York 
Communists are—or used to be— 
the worst enemies of his union. And 
are they different in Spain? He says 
he fought them hard and in return 
they called him “a crook, a grafter, 
a red-baiter and a Fascist.” “Fight- 
ing the Communists,” he says, “I 
endangered my life.” But now he 
heaps coals of fire upon their heads 
by sending money which in one way 
or other reaches Communists. 
Strange. Or is it pure supernatural 
charity? 


UT after all, Dubinsky is small 
fry. More important is the 
American Labor Party, of which he 
is an elector, the party which now 
throws its votes to Mr. Roosevelt. 
What is this American Labor Party? 
At one time, in spite of Mr. Dubin- 
sky, it was predominantly Commu- 
nist. He says the membership 
dropped from 100,000 to 40,000 be- 
cause of his opposition to Commu- 
nism. Have we assurance that the 
purge was comprehensive? The 
membership has now risen to 230,- 
000. Are they all simon-pure anti- 
Communists? 

Harold Lord Varney, introduced 
by The American Mercury as “an 
authority on the radical movement 
in America,” names three “Red 
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Groups” affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Labor Party—the Trade Union 
Committee for a Labor Party, the 
Furriers Joint Council and the City 
Projects Council. One leader in the 
first of these is Louis Weinstock, a 
member of the New York Commu- 
nist Party. The manager of the 
second is Ben Gold, also a member 
of the Communist Party and “so 
red,” says Varney, that “Edward 
F. McGrady, now the President’s 
most intimate labor adviser, des- 
perately attempted to drive Gold 
out of the Labor Movement.” The 
third group, “The City Projects 
Council,” was denounced by Vic- 
tor Ridder as a Communist organi- 
zation. These three, amongst oth- 
ers, are in the American Labor 
Party to which the President ex- 
presses “a sense of deep apprecia- 
tion that the party will throw its 
support to me.” 

What about it, Mr. Roosevelt? 
And while on the subject, will you 
either justify or repudiate the sup- 
port of The Daily Worker and The 
New Masses, the two most influen- 
tial “Red” organs in the United 
States? 

Mr. Varney digs out of H. G. 
Wells’s Experiment in Autobiog- 
raphy a commendation of President 
Roosevelt as more or less conscious- 
ly a “revolutionary.” “My own 
ideas,” says Wells, “about the com- 
ing Socialist world-state are fixed 
and explicit. ...I do not say that 
the President has these revolution- 
ary ideas in so elaborated and com- 
prehensive a form as they have come 
to me: I do not think he has. I do 
not think he is consciously what I 
have called an Open Conspirator. ... 
But these ideas are sitting all around 
him now, and unless I misjudge 
him, they will presently possess him 
altogether. Events are reinforcing 
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them and carrying him on to action. 
... The goal to the Open Conspiracy 
becomes plainer. Franklin Roose- 
velt does not embody and represent 
that goal but he represents the way 
thither. . . . He is continuously revo- 
lutionary in a new way without ever 
provoking a stark revolutionary 
crisis.” 


UCH more was left unexplained 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s brief state- 
ment that he “repudiates Commu- 
nism.” Take, for example, Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell. This gentleman 
who some months ago was very 
loquacious is now preternaturally 
silent. Scarcely a peep has come 
from him of late. 
One thing he has 
said, however — ac- 
cording to Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secre- 
tary of State under President Wil- 
son—and it sounds ominous—that 
the present campaign will determine 
“whether we shall throw over com- 
pletely the democratic process and 
surge forward with the workers and 
farmers.” Now in Minnesota the 
Democratic Party has withdrawn, 
leaving the field to the Farmer-La- 
bor Party. That Party, as everyone 
knows, advocates certain socialistic 
measures. Some years ago it in- 
vited Communists to its national 
convention. It is not surprising 
therefore if certain timid folk feel 
the need of a little information and 
a little reassurance against the pos- 
sibly Communistic features of the 
party. Perhaps the President will 
tell us about it. 


Be Specific: 
Discuss 
Tugwell 


R. ROOSEVELT declares him- 
self é6pposed to “any alien 

*ism which would change our Amer- 
ican democracy.” But hasn’t it al- 
ready been changed? Surely the 
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President will not care to assert 
that our American democracy is 
the same now as it was in the days 
of Thomas Jefferson and Grover 
Cleveland, or even of Woodrow 


Wilson. Under the influence of 
William Jennings 


Bryan from 1898 to Has Not 
1925 the Democratic Democracy 
Party absorbed and Changed? 


assimilated a great 

deal of Socialism. Not that there 
was necessarily any harm in so do- 
ing. But wasn’t it a change? Grant- 
ing that the change was in the na- 
ture of an evolution, how far is 
the evolution to go? Harry Elmer 
Barnes, who, though himself a rad- 
ical, accepts the present Democratic 
Party as a “bulwark against radical- 
ism,” insists that Mr. Roosevelt 
must “take more far-reaching steps” 
in his next term than he has taken 
thus far. Does Mr. Roosevelt agree? 

On the other hand, has there not 
been an unprecedented concentra- 
tion of power in the federal admin- 
istration and more particularly in 
the White House under President 
Roosevelt? Has the Democratic 
Party therefore gone off in one di- 
rection to meet the Labor Party 
and the Farmer-Labor Party, and 
in another direction to meet the Re- 
publican Party? Has it, with para- 
doxical agility, gone left and right 
at the same time? Will it emulate 
Stephen Leacock’s Lord Ronald 
who “flung himself upon his horse 
and rode madly off in all direc- 
tions”? 

It is really too bad that when 
called upon to reassure his fellow 
citizens upon these matters, the 
President has chosen to be some- 
times abusive and sometimes face- 
tious. Especially of late he seems 
to prefer to be funny. At Wichita 
he said: “If I ever write another 
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book I am going to have a chapter 
in it about bedtime stories—polit- 
ical bedtime stories. It will be a 
very amusing chapter. I am going 
to fill it with whispering ghosts and 
stalking bogy men.” Well, per- 
haps the accusation of Communism 
is only the ghost of a bogy man. But 
other accusations or suspicions ex- 
ist in the minds not of children but 
of grown men and cannot be driven 
off by the merry Rooseveltian laugh. 
The question at issue in this cam- 
paign is the decline of democracy, 
the increase in centralization of 
governmental powers, and the pos- 
sible emergence of the absolute 
state. 

Ours is a tripartite government. 
The very ethos and essence of Amer- 
ican democracy is the maintenance 
of a nice equilibrium among the 
executive, the legislative and the 
judicial departments, and of a give- 
and-take between the “sovereign 
states” and the center of the union. 
But of late the executive has de- 
manded and obtained from an ac- 
quiescent Congress such powers as 
may well frighten any observant 
and sensitive citizen. True, the Con- 
stitution provides for the grant of 
such powers in times of emergency. 
But, as the Administration boasts, 
the emergency—at least in its acute 
stage—has passed. Still, the excess 
presidential powers continue. There 
seems indeed to be a prospect of 
their being still further amplified. 
Mr. Roosevelt says, “We have built 
up new instruments of public pow- 
er,” and at the same time confesses 
that those new instruments might 
become—in the hands of a leader 
less conservative than himself— 
“shackles” upon the liberties of the 
people. Mr. Landon promises that 
if elected he will recommend to Con- 
gress the repeal of those “autocrat- 
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ic” powers. Mr. Roosevelt makes no 


such promise. Quite the contrary. 

As for centralization, it has gone 
on not “apace” as the old-fashioned 
phrase has it, but with bewildering 
speed. All the forty-eight States are 
eating out of the hand of the Wash- 
ington government. How far shall 
the federal bounty to the “autono- 
mous” States be extended? Is there 
no danger of their becoming para- 
sites? 

Numerous preélection polls con- 
cede every one of the Southern 
States to Roosevelt. But a gen- 
eration ago, in fact a decade ago, 
the southerners were still clamoring 
for States’ rights. They had fought 
a war for those rights and they 
hated to see the last vestige of home 
rule disappear. But now they seem 
content to surrender all to Wash- 
ington. By a curious reversal of 
the réles of the two big parties, the 
Repubiicans have taken upon them- 
selves the defense of States’ rights, 
while the quondam democratic 
South seems indifferent and the 
suspicion is that it has surrendered 
its one big principle because it has 
grown to love the influx of “relief” 
from the central source of supplies. 

As for the Judicial Department of 
the Federal Government—it is all 
but forgotten except when from time 
to time it hands down a decision 
that such and such a New Deal meas- 
ure is unconstitutional. Whereupon 
the liberals sing in chorus “Nine 
Old Fogies,” and comedians upon 
the stage burlesque what used to be 
called proudly “the most august 
tribunal on earth.” At which, it is 
said, Mr. Roosevelt laughs, and it is 
even bruited about that he threatens 
to “pack” the Court with men who 
make decisions upholding his poli- 
cies. The rumor is not without ap- 
parent foundation. 
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EREFORE, Mr. President, for 
the sake of a good number of 
bewildered citizens who used to be- 
lieve in you and wish to continue to 
believe in you, do please give us a 


speech, answering these ques- 
tions precisely. Set our fears at 
rest. You may omit the oratori- 
cal flourishes that have been ab- 
normally developing in your radio 
manner of late; omit the expansive 
smile that used to captivate news- 
reel spectators but that irritates 
them now after four years of con- 
stant use; omit the excessive head- 
wagging that leads some hostile 
critics to suspect in you an egocen- 
tric personality; and 
let us have just a 
good plain explana- 
tory speech. And 
remember to be specific. Don’t talk 
about “Communism”; talk about 
Tugwell and Dubinsky and Ben 
Gold and Louis Weinstock and the 
American Labor Party and the 
Farmer-Labor Party and The Daily 
Worker and The New Masses. 

And by the way, when you issue 
another statement in reply to your 
critics, don’t sign it “Stephen T. 
Early,” or “Marvin H. McIntyre.” 
Sign it Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
And don’t use the pseudo-cryptic 
expression “a certain notorious 
newspaper owner.” Say it right 
out — William Randolph Hearst. 
That will be more honest, and it 
won’t be bad strategy. With some 
voters your biggest asset is the en- 
mity of Hearst. 


Speech! 
Speech! 


PEAKING of Hearst, reminds me 

that Mr. Landon has not dis- 
cussed Hearst. Nor has he on the 
other hand mm a campaign speech 
welcomed the aid of the man 
who, I think, first sponsored him, 
built him up, and stops at noth- 
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ing to elect him. So tell us, Mr. 
Landon, what do you think of 
Hearst? We know you have de- 
clared yourself against the teach- 
ers’ oath, which Mr. Hearst advo- 
cates. But what do you think of 
Hearst? We know you have spoken 
beautifully against racial intoler- 
ance, about which Mr. Hearst seems 
to have no scruples. But what do 
you think about Hearst? Of course 
he is not exactly an issue. But none 
the less, what do you think about 
Hearst? Would you mind rating 
the three menaces, Communism, 
Fascism, Hearstism, in the order of 
their malevolence and of their dan- 
ger to the Republic? Or don’t you 
agree that Hearstism is a menace? 
One way or the other, let’s have 
your view. Having your view, we 
shall have you. 

Also—and this is more important 
—will you, Mr. Landon, solve a lit- 
tle problem of ours in regard to what 
your enemies allege as inconsistency 
upon your part? During the cam- 
paign you declared “the whole 
program fof relief] lacked any 
sound, practical, clear-headed plan- 
ning.” This seems to be a reversal 
of what you said two years ago: “If 
the Democrats won’t stand up for 
the relief program, I will do it for 
them. They have done a good job.” 

Also in a recent speech you ridi- 
culed the C.W.A. as “another alpha- 
betical agency.” But two years ago 
you wrote to the President, “the 
Civil Works program is one of the 
soundest and most constructive 
policies of your administration, and 
I cannot too strongly urge its con- 
tinuance.” 

A third problem arises from a 
comparison of your statement of a 
few weeks ago, “there is too much 
politics in relief. It has become a 
national scandal . . . a disgrace to 
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the administration and a humilia- 
tion to the American people,” and 
on the other side, your telegram to 
Washington two years ago after 
Kansas had received $58,000,000 
from the Federal Government: “We 
are in dire need of substantial in- 
crease in May grant. April grant 
insufficient.” 

Perhaps you will call these prob- 
lems only “scarecrows” to match 
Mr. Roosevelt’s cry “Bogys” and 
“ghosts.” But to us—perhaps we 
have the “jitters” as election time 
approaches—they seem real diffi- 
culties. 


IDACK to President Roosevelt. All 
his critics are complaining that 

he broke his promises. But few, if 
any, point to the one promise that 
concerns us most in connection 
with the problem of intellectual 
honesty. When he proposed the 
N.R.A., Mr. Roosevelt declared with 
most engaging candor, “We shall 
try the plan, and if any one of its 
features turns out to be a mistake, 
we shall drop that 


He Never feature and try 
Yet Made something else; and 
One Mistake? I will be the first to 

confess that we were 
wrong.” In the event, not only in- 


dividual projects, for example, the 
Florida Ship Canal and the Pas- 
samaquoddy scheme to harness the 
ocean were found to be foolish, but 
the entire N.R.A. and the A.A.A. 
and the Guffey Act were declared 
unconstitutional. Half a dozen, 
perhaps half a score of other im- 
portant features of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
program have been demonstrated 
not feasible. But has the President 
confessed it publicly? On the con- 
trary, his attitude seems to be 
“Every one is out of step except my 
Johnny.” All is perfect. All is in- 
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fallible. That is to say, all that 
is Rooseveltian. 

Furthermore, prosperity is com- 
ing back not by natural causes, 
not because of the ebb and flow of 
economic forces, but “because we 
planned it so.” But those of us who 
do not subscribe to the dogma of 
presidential infallibility, to say 
nothing of pious persons who quote 
the Commandment “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God,” wish, if 
only for Mr. Roosevelt’s own sake 
and the sake of Social Justice, that 
he would say “Fellow citizens, in a 
few little matters I have blundered.” 
We all remember the Sheriff of 
Nottingham in Robin Hood who 
sings, “I’ve never yet made one mis- 
take: I'd like to for variety’s sake.” 
That’s all very well in comic opera 
but it won’t go in politics. The best 
friends of Mr. Roosevelt would 
dearly love to hear him say, if only 
once, Peccavi! 

A news item appeared some time 
ago in the New York papers telling 
of a gypsy woman accused of swin- 
dling. “How about it, Martha?” 
asked the police captain at the daily 
“line-up.” “It’s true,” said the 
gypsy, whereupon the captain and 
two hundred other officials pres- 
ent “cocked incredulous ears and 
blinked astonished eyes.” “That a 
gypsy should confess a crime is the 
most amazing thing that has hap- 
pened on the line-up platform in 
thirty years,” said the captain. It 
makes us wonder if all political 
candidates have a strain of the 
gypsy inthem. They never confess, 
not even once in thirty years. 


HEN in the Syracuse speech 

the President denounced 

along with Communism “any other 
alien ’ism,” did he refer to Fascism? 
Or Nazism? Or both? If so, why 
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didn’t he say so? Is there anything 
to be afraid of? The Italian vote, 
for example? And the German 
vote? 

No, Mr. Roosevelt, you mustn’t 
be brave and bold half way. Fol- 
low through. Repudiate them all 
—Communism, Fascism, Nazism. 

Nobody has a right 


Other to damn one of that 
Alien ’Isms devil’s trinity with- 

out damning the 
other two. So having repudiated 


Communism, repudiate the “other 
alien ’isms.” Name them. 


ERE we are back again to the 
original thesis. The scarcest 
and most elusive virtue in politics, 
as the world at large knows, is plain 
honesty. You cannot coax, cajole, 
wheedle, shame, bulldoze or bludg- 
eon a politician into telling all the 
truth. He will tell part of the 
truth. But the whole truth, Never! 
But I, for one, imagine that if a 
presidential candidate would but 
come out in the open and say what 
he thinks about his party, his plat- 
form, his mistakes, his hopes and 
plans, his false friends, his un- 
desirable supporters; if in a word 
he were to conduct his campaign 
with complete sincerity he would 
sweep the country. If Mr. Landon 
were to say, for example: “The Re- 
publican Party for fifty years has 
been the party of special privilege. 
Its blindness and 


A Platform: folly culminated in 
Tellthe Truth Mr. Hoover. The 

people threw him 
out ignominiously. We Republi- 


cans of the new liberal school 
have learned our lesson. From 
now on we shall go in for industrial 
and social justice. Whether the 
whole party feels as I do or not, I 
cannot say. But if I am elected I 
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will see that the poor man gets jus- 
tice. If the opposition from within 
my party frustrates my efforts, I 
will tell my story to the country and 
resign,” I think he might be elected. 

Or suppose that Mr. Roosevelt 
should say: “We have made a be- 
ginning. I see that the time has come 
for a radical change in our form of 
government. The Constitution must 
be revised; not patched up here and 
there, but rebuilt radically. It was 
written in a day when social jus- 
tice was all but unheard of. The 
world has changed more in the last 
century than in all preceding cen- 
turies. England doesn’t live by 
Magna Charta. Why should we 
pretend to look upon the Constitu- 
tion as if it were Sacred Scripture? 
My critics ask me why I retain Tug- 
well, and Richberg and Frankfurter, 
and why in general I prefer radicals 
for my advisers. That’s the reason. 
Off with the old. On with the new.” 

Of course he couldn’t “sell” that 
idea to the American people in a 
day, or in the two or three months 
devoted intensively to the campaign. 
But if he had commenced saying 
that in 1932 and had doled it out 
little by little to us for four years, 
I believe he would have convinced 
us all by this time and his election 
would be a walk-over. 

At any rate, that’s what he be- 
lieves, or I miss my guess. If he 
believes it, I should imagine he 
would own up to it. He might 
be impeached and thrown out. 
Even so, unless Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has been fooling us with 
an affectation of noble sincerity I 
should think he would rather be 
honest than president. 

In all probability he will be re- 
elected. But let us hope that on the 
evening of his second inauguration 
he will seriously examine his con- 
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science along the lines indicated in 
the foregoing paragraphs, and that 
he will resolve not to take his elec- 
tion as a mandate from the Amer- 
ican people to continue, still less to 
aggravate the mistakes of his first 
four years in office. No careful 
critic will allege that Mr. Roosevelt 
is actually a “Red.” But it will do 
no harm to have warned him to be 
careful of the company he keeps. 





E World War left an evil herit- 

age of suspicion about the re- 
liability of news from any battle 
front. Time was when we trusted 
war correspondents. Were they not 
eyewitnesses? Did they not sign 
their names? Were not their pieces 
published in reputable journals? 
But since 1914-18 we have no long- 
er any such childlike confidence. 
Perhaps we have swung too far in 
the other direction, towards skepti- 
cism. Be that as it 


What Can may, the fact re- 
We Believe mains that no news 
from Spain? story from a battle 


front is now accept- 
ed at its face value. Together with 
a distrust of “propaganda” we have 
developed a skeptical attitude to- 
wards “atrocities.” Speaking for 
myself, I shall never forget the im- 
pression made upon me by Cardinal 
Mercier’s quiet comment when on 
his visit to America after the War 
some one asked him about German 
atrocities in Belgium. “Mostly 
lies,” he said.. Nor can any reader 
of Sir Philip Gibbs’s Now It Can be 
Told or of Sir Arthur Ponsonby’s 
Falsehood in War-Time ever again 
be gullible about war stories. Gul- 
lible? we cannot even be normally 
and reasonably trustful. We sus- 
pect everything, believe nothing. 
Least of all do we believe “eyewit- 
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nesses.” Recently when a friend of 
mine who writes occasionally to the 
papers, used the name of a war cor- 
respondent,—one of the best known 
names in America,—a careful edi- 
tor (there still remains one) said: 
“We can’t use that name; you 
might as well quote Munchausen.” 
Yet the correspondent with the fa- 
mous name was describing what 
he had seen “with his own eyes” in 
Spain. This is part of what he says 
he saw: “Nuns shackled to one an- 
other’s ankles dragged by lively 
mules through the cobblestone 
streets, the whole top of their heads 
ablaze! I was told they’d been 
dipped in kerosene and touched off 
with long white tapers.” But the 
editor didn’t believe a word of it. 

Again: Time for October 3d, quot- 
ing World Trend Features, said: 

“The day of the capture of 
Badajoz, the figure of 2,000 Reds 
shot was given by the French Havas 
correspondent who was not there 
but in Portugal. All over the world 
this figure was taken up and print- 
ed. Next day John Elliott of the 
New York Herald Tribune was the 
first American correspondent and 
probably the first non-Spanish cor- 
respondent to enter Badajoz. He 
saw no signs of the shootings, so 
didn’t report them. By some of his 
own Herald Tribune colleagues he 
was promptly condemned for ‘hav- 
ing sold out to the Fascists.’ ” 

As for photographs: it used to 
be said “they cannot lie,” but the 
same agency reports: “The best 
pictures of bloody 
charges and strug- 
gles to the death in 
Spain are taken by 
an English movie 
man at Burgos who from time to 
time hires the rifle range and a 
squad of Spanish supers. He says 


Lies: Even 
Photographic 
Lies 










































he was driven to this by complaints 
from his London superiors about 
the poor pictures they were get- 
ting.” 


DO not say that no atrocities have 
been committed. On the con- 
trary it is my conviction that the 
present civil war in Spain has been 
an orgy of hideous cruelty. But the 
point is that our trust in war corre- 
spondents and battle photographs 
has been so undermined that we 
scarcely know how to select what we 
shall believe or disbelieve. 

As for stories emanating from be- 
hind the front: over them too hangs 
the inevitable suspicion of incredi- 
bility. Take for example an inter- 
view with Professor Miguel de Una- 
muno, rector of Salamanca Univer- 
sity, a liberal, an exile from Spain 
under Alfonso, and one of the found- 
ers of the “republic” after the King 
had abdicated. He is reported to 
have said: “Madrid is suffering 
from a mental malady. Anarchism 

is a sickness and 


Did Madrid has it. Spain 
Unamuno is the only country 
Say It? left in the world 


with a regular An- 
archist Party of hundreds of thou- 
sands of members. Even Trotsky 
was shocked when he came here 
and asked Spanish Anarchists if 
they wanted to found a proletarian 
state. They told him: ‘No, we don’t 
want any kind of state.’ He asked 
how, for example, they would run 
railways. They answered, “We 
won’t run railways.’ Crazy, sheer 
crazy, and that crowd now has the 
upper hand. They have no ideas or 
ideals. They mean nothing but the 
stark, insane urge to destroy.” 
The story has certain marks of 
likelihood. The Ferrerists of a cou- 
ple of decades ago were anarchists. 
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Anarchy has for generations had a 
headquarters in Barcelona. In 
South America in 1920 I observed 
that Argentine Uruguay and Chile 
were making heroic efforts to halt 
immigration from Spain because the 
immigrants were anarchists. 

So it seems likely that Unamuno, 
a moderate liberal, should recoil 
when he found the anarchist ele- 
ment had got the upper hand in 
Madrid. Also, like a philosopher, 
he is reported to have explained 
how the degeneration of the liberal 
movement came to pass: “Histori- 
cally the origin is in the split be- 
tween Marx, founder of Socialism, 
and Bakunin, the Anarchist philos- 
opher. When the split came, Ger- 
mans, Russians and everyone else 
went with Marx, but Spain stuck to 
Bakunin.” The interview is re- 
ported by H. R. Knickerbocker, 
Staff Correspondent of International 
News Service and is dated Eastern 
Military Headquarters, Spanish 
Rebel Army, Salamanca. Well 
then, why not believe it? Perhaps 
Ido. At least se non é vero é ben 
trovato. But it appeared in the 
Hearst papers. Enough said! 


S with war correspondents at 
the front and at military head- 
quarters, so with interpreters of the 
news as it comes through to England 
and America. The Catholic Herald 
of London—a most excellent paper 
—in a brave attempt 
to enable its read- 
ers to form a judi- 
cious estimate of the 
issues at stake, and the morality of 
the methods of both loyalists and 
insurgents, published on Septem- 
ber 11th an article by the celebrated 
anti-Fascist Don Luigi Sturzo ex- 
iled from Italy by Mussolini, and 
on September 25th an answer by 
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Alfonso de Zulueta, a relative of the 
late Cardinal Merry del Val and of 
a former Spanish ambassador to 
the court of St. James. Here are 
two priests equally intelligent, 
equally loyal to the principles of 
Catholic ethics, who, looking at the 
selfsame incidents come to oppo- 
site conclusions. 

Listen first to Father Sturzo: 
“The majority [of Catholics and 
clergy] are with the insurgents. 
Thus they give the war the aspect of 
a war of religion, of liberation from 
anti-clerical tyranny, of an anti- 
Communist crusade. The ends are 
good, but the means, insurrection, 
civil war without mercy, the use of 
the Mohammedan troops from 
Morocco are repugnant to common 
morality. . . . Was this civil war 
lawful? Outside Spain there is no 
lack of Catholics who favor the 
rebels. The sacrilegious outrages 
of the mob have been so many and 
so horrible, that instinctively it is 
felt that salvation and order must 
come from the other side. But why 
should no account 


Sturzo vs. be taken of the ter- 
Zulueta rible bloodshed, 
and the _ excesses 


of the insurgent troops? Of the 
massacre of so-called Marxist work- 
ers? Of the repression in Badajoz 
after its fall? Of the excesses of 
the Moorish troops against unarmed 
populations? Of the hostages put 
to death even by the insurgents?” 
And now Father Zulueta: “St. 
Thomas lays down amongst the con- 
ditions for a just war (thereby en- 
visaging its possibility) that peace- 
ful methods must first have been 
tried. Has Don Luigi Sturzo never 
heard of Gil Robles and of the long 
and painful struggle of Spanish 
Catholics in the Cortes to secure 
their rights even within the violent- 
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ly anti-religious Constitution of 
1931? or of the incredible patience 
of the Catholic democratic party, 
which was only met by the most 
cynical disregard and dictatorial 
methods on the part of Azafia and 
his colleagues? I spent several 
months in Spain after the February 
elections, and I know that even 
moderate people had given up all 
hope of a peaceful settlement... . 
It is notorious that when the 
churches were burned repeatedly 
during the past five years the civil 
guards and police were ordered, 
often much against their will, not to 
intervene ... and so on.” 
Perhaps I may insert here a fact, 
small but significant, made known 
to me by a professor of Spanish at 
Harvard who happened to be in a 
hotel opposite the Jesuit church in 
Madrid when the first Communis- 
tic uprisings occurred a few years 
ago. The church was set afire by 
amob. Firemen and policemen ar- 
rived at the scene, but the firemen 
were not permitted to extinguish 
the flames and the police made no 
effort to compel the mob to allow 
the firemen to do their duty. My 
friend has photographs, taken from 
his window, showing both police 
and firemen standing with folded 
arms watching the fire apathetical- 
ly. The incident is not only signifi- 
cant but symbolic. Spain was afire 
and the government did nothing to 
extinguish the conflagration. 


OST American apologists for 
the red government speak 

as if it were a republic. They pic- 
ture the “rebels” as enemies of de- 
mocracy. Perhaps they are, but not 
more so than the reds. The truth is 
that no republic or democracy is 
possible in Spain at the moment. 
The issue is between a govern- 


























ment which, elected on a “liberal” 
platform, came under the domi- 
nation of anarchical elements, 
tolerated and encouraged persecu- 
tion, winked at arson and massacre 
and in the end lost whatever vestige 
of right it may once have had to be 
called liberal, and whatever power 
it may once have had to keep order. 
When José Gibernau, commercial 
agent of the Spanish Embassy in 
Washington, says in a flamboyant 
speech: “Spain stands today as the 
laboratory of the world, and as a 
symbol. Political and social ideas 
are now finding a real test... . 
A constitutional, legal and duly 
recognized government is fighting 
outlaws just as your governments 
fight gangsters,” he may be forgiven 
for distorting the truth. He had to 
make a case for the government that 
employed him. But it is more diffi- 
cult to understand how such an in- 
telligent analyst of the situation as 
Laurence A. Fernsworth in Foreign 
Affairs for October could speak of 
“the government’s fighting with 
its back to the wall to save Spanish 
Democracy,” and could state that 
“the privileged classes of the army 
and the Church made common 
cause against the government in 
order to salvage their own material 
interests.” One might ask how the 
slaughter of hundreds of priests 
and nuns can “save Spanish Democ- 
racy.” “Spanish Democracy” must 
be a curious kind if it can only be 
defended with sadistic cruelties. 
Why will not these “liberal” jour- 
nalists open their eyes? 


R fear that I in turn may be 

accused of seeing only what I 
wish to see, let me say that I am no 
blind believer in the purity of mo- 
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tive and the humanity of method 


of the Spanish insurgents. I can- 
not see that a detestation of one 
form of tyranny should necessitate 
the acceptance of another more vi- 
cious tyranny. I have quoted in 
these columns “Jros Tyriusve mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur’” so often 
that it has become a kind of edito- 
rial slogan. As for Communism 
and Fascism, I say “a plague o’ both 
your houses.” I can understand 
why a Communist should magnify 
Fascist cruelty or why a Fascist 
should magnify Communist cruelty. 
But I cannot understand why a lib- 
eral should lie either for Fascism 
or for Communism. 


N a recent survey of Catholic peri- 
odical literature I have found 
abundant evidence that our press 
is in general fair. Quite commonly 
our editors place much of the blame 
for conditions in Spain upon the 
stupidity, the recalcitrancy and the 
obscurantism of a _ considerable 
number of Catholics of the ancien 
régime who did not and would not 
take the wise counsel offered in Leo 
XIII.’s Encyclical on Labor in 1893 
or of Pius XI.’s on Social Justice in 
1933. Confession of this fault has 
been rather general among Catholic 
publicists. Readers who are inter- 
ested may find a few excerpts from 
Catholic journals assembled in an- 
other department of this issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLb. These ex- 
tracts taken from their context can- 
not, of course, express the full mind 
of the writers, but I hope that they 
will lead the inquirer to the orig- 
inal articles, and that these exam- 
ples of intellectual honesty will be 
a lesson to “liberals” and even to 
politicians. 














COMMUNISM AND THE COMMON MAN 


By RutH KATHERINE ByrRNs 


66 HAT can we offer of a posi- 
tive nature to people who 
show a growing sympathy for Com- 
munism?” a serious college girl re- 
cently asked an anti-Communist 
lecturer at the end of his speech. 

“Provide them with pamphlets,” 
he told her without hesitation. 

“And if they are poor, hungry, 
worried?” she pressed the question 
again. 

“There are many places where 
you can get a supply of pamphlets 
free,” he answered. 

In addition to being disappointed 
because anti-Communist propa- 
ganda offers little or nothing of a 
positive character, the Catholic citi- 
zen is also annoyed and very fre- 
quently disgusted by the Hearst- 
like ranting of many of the almost 
professional critics of Communism. 
These critics, who often speak be- 
fore large groups and who occupy 
prominent places on programs and 
in news stories do not discuss the 
reasons why Communism is wrong 
nor why Communism is growing, 
they do not talk about why we 
should stop the growth of Commu- 
nism and how we can stop it. They 
shout, instead, sensational-sound- 
ing, content-less attacks, barren 
and sterile condemnations, and de- 
scribe in denunciatory tomes many 
Communist activities which are in 
themselves admirable — modes of 
activity which should be emulated 
rather than decried. For example, 
a Catholic speaker against Commu- 
nism recently spent a good part of 
an hour attacking the efforts of 
some Communist groups to enlist 





the energy and enthusiasm of high 
school students. He declared that 
Communist leaders had opened so- 
cial centers in the neighborhood of 
city high schools where boys and 
girls could congregate after school 
for dancing and games, simple 
lunches and reading. If this pro- 
cedure results in but a fraction of 
its alleged success, it would appear 
that the Communists were merely 
more alert and astute than their 
opponents in recognizing and tak- 
ing advantage of the impulses and 
interests of adolescents. The ef- 
fort spent in deploring the Commu- 
nist advances in this field might 
better have been spent in orga‘:iz- 
ing equally attractive recreation 
centers and reading rooms where 
boys and girls could have the exer- 
cise and good times they want with- 
out the danger of being converted 
to Communism. Other speakers 
condemn the zeal and tirelessness 
of Communist agitators. Again it 
would seem that if the agitators are 
genuinely sincere, this condemna- 
tion is directed against something 
which is praiseworthy. 

Another regrettable type of anti- 
Communist propaganda is the ex- 
aggerated attacks frequently made 
on the characters of Communists. 
This type of propaganda disturbs 
the Catholic who knows that in 
many cases this is a false picture 
and that instead of being “devil- 
worshiping perverts” many of his 
Communist acquaintances are hon- 
est, unselfish, and, though mis- 
guided, are good according to their 
idea of what is good. In any event, 
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the right or wrong of Communism 
does not rest directly on the char- 
acters or personalities of the men 
and women who accept it. 

Quite impotent too is the rhetor- 
ical heaping up of the bad qualities 
of Communism without reference 
to specific instances or particular 
events. To charge that “number- 
less priests and nuns have been 
murdered or imprisoned, countless 
churches have been desecrated, mil- 
lions of children have been deprived 
of religious instruction” is not con- 
vincing because it is the type of 
generality we have grown accus- 
tomed to disregard in any kind of 
propaganda; to tell the truth and 
explain conditions that really exist 
in countries where Communist prin- 
ciples are being carried out is effec- 
tive and convincing. Rhetoric is a 
weak substitute for facts. 

Another regrettable feature of 
some of the opposition to Commu- 
nism is that some people are work- 
ing against Communism for the 
wrong reasons. The person with 
racial prejudices who hates Commu- 
nism because she associates it with 
Russian Jews and the petty politi- 
cian who solemnly maintains that 
democracy is the only form of gov- 
ernment that is right belong to this 
group. One also doubts the mo- 
tives of the industrialist who is not 
at all concerned with morality in 
relation to wages and the working 
condition of his employees, to the 
passage of laws which will protect 
him and his class, to graft and brib- 
ery, but who shows a unique con- 
cern for morality in relation to 
Communism. All this is exasperat- 
ing because concentration on such 
stupidities and irrelevancies dis- 
tracts attention from the real ques- 
tion, “What are we going to do 
about it?” 


We who are the “average” Cath- 
olics find ourselves, then, convinced 
that Communism is dangerous and 
undesirable; we have been told that 
it is our duty to help fight it but 
we have been given little or no as- 
sistance in determining what are 
our duties and our capacities in this 
matter. Common sense brings to 
our attention a number of consid- 
erations which tend to magnify this 
feeling of need for some specific 
guidance or leadership toward a 
course of action or a number of 
courses of action. 

One of the most important of 
these considerations—and one not 
usually taken into account in the 
discussion of this problem—is this: 
Catholics are a relatively small 
group in the United States and for 
them alone to remain opposed to 
Communism would not guarantee 
its failure in this country. Anyone 
who stops to consider that five out 
of every six persons in the United 
States are non-Catholics will easily 
see that if Communism is to be 
stamped out, a great proportion of 
its opponents must come from out- 
side the Church. The increasing 
strength and activity of Communist 
groups in countries where the per- 
centage of Catholics is much higher 
increases our concern in this re- 
gard. Figures published in 1930 
showed that among the adult popu- 
lation of the United States less than 
17 in every 100 were Catholics while 
45 in every 100 persons were not 
affiliated with any religious de- 
nomination. It cannot be assumed 
that members of other religious 
groups or persons of no religion 
will agree with the Catholic belief 
that Communism is an evil system. 
To fight Communism effectively it 
is necessary for Catholics to keep 
on their side groups of men and 
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women far greater in number than 
they themselves are, who probably 
will not agree with the Catholic in 
a philosophical denunciation of 
Communism and who, in fact, will 
probably not be particularly con- 
cerned with the philosophical errors 
of that system. It is necessary for 
Catholics to be allied with these men 
and women who do not accept their 
philosophical and ethical and theo- 
logical doctrines and it is not prac- 
tical, therefore, to attempt to make 
a philosophical argument—on which 
there is not agreement—the point 
of alliance. 

Growing out of this argument is 
a second basic consideration which 
seems pertinent and important: 
Communism does not make its ap- 
peal to the average man or woman 
as a political philosophy but as a 
practical remedy. Most men do not 
think of economic systems and so- 
cial orders and governmental or- 
ganization in terms of theory, ab- 
stractions, and ideals; they think in 
terms of immediate conveniences, 
obvious necessities, practical privi- 
leges, and protection. It appears, 
therefore, that the reason for the 
growth of Communism among the 
working classes has little to do with 
its philosophical aspects; the expla- 
nation lies in the condition of affairs 
which makes change or remedy de- 
sirable or inevitable. 

Catholic men and women do not 
think their fellow workers and ac- 
quaintances and neighbors are em- 
bracing Communistic teachings be- 
cause these teachings are based on 
a false philosophy. They do not 
believe that men and women are 
turning to Communism because 
their hearts and minds are seeking 
an evil system. These Communist 
converts make their choice because 
Communism appears to them to be 
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better than the system they know 
—and they are thinking, as we have 
just said, in terms of practical and 
immediate and tangible phases of 
life rather than in terms of political 
or moral philosophy. They choose 
Communism not because they recog- 
nize it as vicious, not because it is 
atheistic or anti-Christian but be- 
cause they are tired of empty stom- 
achs and sweatshop wages and re- 
lief rolls; discouraged with tran- 
sient camps and the hopelessness of 
looking for work; despairing of a 
chance to make a decent living. 
They turn to Communism because 
they are victims of the evils in the 
system under which “. . . a small 
number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the masses of the 
poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” 

For uncounted millions of Amer- 
ican men and women the present 
economic system means hunger, 
cold, despair, lack of security; free- 
dom means the choice of starving 
or going on relief; liberty is the right 
to remain in one transient camp or 
move on to another; equality means 
only the sharing of miseries with 
millions of other job-seekers. These 
men and women see Communism 
opposing the social system that they 
have found to be cruel and heartless, 
the economic system which, though 
upheld for the most part by per- 
sons who call themselves Chris- 
tians, is so outrageously lacking in 
the Christian virtues. 

It is unfortunate that Catholics 
of prominence and prestige are fre- 
quently to be found among those 
who are trying to hold together the 
old economic system with all its 
abuses. We may regard these Cath- 
olics as shortsighted or we may re- 
gard them less charitably but we 
must admit that they are actually 




















an asset to the Communist cause. 
A young Catholic who is a laborer 
in one of New York’s largest com- 
panies recently described the in- 
creasing interest in Communism 
among his fellow-Catholic workers. 
The man was questioned and then 
explained that one of the most 
powerful arguments the Communist 
could give the Catholic laborer was 
to call his attention to the attitude 
of the Catholic—as well as the non- 
Catholic—officials of the company. 
The directors of the company 
showed that they had no interest in 
the rights of the employees for they 
provided only the very minimum 
requirements as far as working con- 
ditions and wages were concerned. 
One of the Catholic officers of the 
company, whose own salary for a 
month was sufficient to take care 
of several families for a year, was 
known to have said that “twenty 
dollars a week is a high enough wage 
for a laboring man to support his 
family.” When forced to defend 
his stand, the Catholic capitalist of 
this type—along with all other capi- 
talists of this type — will become 
oratorical about the fine working 
conditions of the laboring classes 
in this country in contrast to the 
other countries of the world. They 
refuse to see that their only vindi- 
cation lies in the rights which labor 
has had to force from them; their 
only defense rests on the results of 
fights they have lost. 

We accept as a readily apparent 
fact, then, that one effective way to 
fight Communism is to work for the 
correction of the abuses of the pres- 
ent system which are the sources of 
its vitality and to promote a better 
and more just social and economic 
program. That is where the fight 
against Communism must begin as 
far as the interest of the common 
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man is concerned; it is for this field 
of battle that we need leadership 
and the weapons of straight think- 
ing. If this is really as obvious as it 
appears to be, it should not be neces- 
sary for the common man and wom- 
an to beg for leadership. 
Reformation, reconstruction, or 
revolution seems inevitable—no less 
so now than five or seven years ago 
—when we consider the shortcom- 
ings in the present system. Cath- 
olics should want to help cast this 
new social structure around a core 
that is right and just but what we 
should do to take a hand in this re- 
building is uncertain and undefined. 
We realize that if we do not take 
part in the process of refashioning 
we should not be surprised or an- 
noyed if the new order is objection- 
able according to Catholic princi- 
ples in one way or another—Com- 
munistic or equally bad in another 
direction. Naturally, those who 
plan the new order will design it ac- 
cording to their ideas and beliefs; 
Catholics must do the planning or 
take part in it if principles at least 
not incompatible with true religion 
are to be the basis of the design. 
In short, we think that we must have 
a plan that is reasonable, fair, and 
workable, a plan that will appeal to 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike be- 
cause of its genuine worth. This 
plan must be acceptable to the mil- 
lions of dissatisfied who at present 
can see only the two alternatives— 
the system which they know is self- 
ish, greedy, and unjust and its one 
clearly defined opponent, Commu- 
nism, which promises so much. 
At this point the problem arises 
as to what extent Catholics as Cath- 
olics should undertake the promo- 
tion of immediate objectives which 
would appear to be merely social 
and economic and in some instances 
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political. To us there does not ap- 
pear any inconsistency for mem- 
bers of an institution whose pri- 
mary concern is with the eternal 
and the spiritual to work toward a 
temporal social order based on jus- 
tice. Certainly a corrupt social or- 
der is a source of sin and therefore 
an obstacle to spiritual develop- 
ment. There are many who will 
turn any discussion of this matter 
into a plea for the development of 
personal sanctity; we cannot see 
any conflict between the cultivation 
of personal sanctity and a genuine 
desire to set up an order which will 
assure the rights of others; there 
are some who will insist that the 
first task is to bring the world to an 
acceptance of Christian teaching; 
we cannot see how the supreme po- 
sition of this duty is affected by 
working for an order where the 
Christian virtues of charity and 
justice would prevail. We simply 
are not impressed with either the 
opinions or the behavior of the 
“good” Christian who is generous 
with gifts to the poor to perfect his 
own spiritual life but- who refuses 
to trouble himself with working for 
the elimination of the causes of pov- 
erty and for the establishment of 
justice. 

To help in the refashioning of the 
social structure on principles that 
are sound and just it is necessary 
for the average Catholic man and 
woman—who is not a student of 
economics, politics, or philosophy 
—to have constant teaching and 
constructive suggestions. We need 
a continuous interpretation and dis- 
semination of sound social doctrine 
and we need it on all levels of in- 
terest and on all planes of capacity. 
It is not enough for Catholic econo- 
mists to write scholarly and pro- 
found works on social justice nor 
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for editors to plead for social reform 
in periodicals which appeal almost 
entirely to educated Catholics. The 
works of the Catholic scholar and 
the editorials of the best periodicals 
undoubtedly reach that group of 
Catholics who suffer least from the 
evils of the present system and who, 
by very virtue of the fact that they 
are reached by the Catholic scholar 
and editor have the least need to be 
shown that Communism must be re- 
jected. It is not enough for the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
and other Catholic groups to publish 
and circulate pamphlets on social 
justice. The Catholics who read 
those pamphlets and those who at- 
tend study clubs where the pam- 
phlets are analyzed and interpreted 
are not the persons who are being 
won over to Communism. The 
great masses of Catholics in the 
United States, we are continually 
told, do not read the works of the 
Catholic scholar, do not read Cath- 
olic periodicals, and are not reached 
by the writings of Catholic intellec- 
tual leaders. Non-Catholics cer- 
tainly are not reached by these 
works. 

The work of the Catholic scholar 
or editor can completely fulfill its 
purpose only when his readers con- 
sider that their reading is only a be- 
ginning and that upon reading and 
accepting what he teaches it be- 
comes their duty to take his mes- 
sage to the great number of Cath- 
olics who will not otherwise get it. 
The scholar or editor cannot him- 
self put across directly to the masses 
a program for social reconstruction; 
what he can do is to inspire and in- 
struct his readers to carry his mes- 
sage, revised and readapted but not 
changed in essence, to those who are 
not reached by it directly. 

Hence it follows that the most 
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pressing need is for vigorous, pub- 
lic, and continuous advancement of 
a program which rises out of both 
a clear recognition of conditions 
that exist and a sound conception 
of justice; we need the preaching 
of this policy wherever there is glut- 
tony or hunger, luxury or want, 
greed or misery, and above all among 
the comfortable and complacent 
Catholics who stupidly prefer a feel- 
ing of false security to an honest 
recognition of the critically unstable 
nature of things as they are. This 
policy or program must be preached 
to both the employer and the em- 
ployee, in the city and in the coun- 
try, among Catholics and Protes- 
tants for there is real significance 
in these words which were written 
recently by an alert editor—Bruce 
Bliven: “No movement is impor- 
tant in this country until it turns 
up every day in every community; 
every movement is important of 
which this statement can be made 
and supported.” The truth of this 
must be recognized and its implica- 
tions accepted. 

The question of whether it is pos- 
sible for American Catholics to 
work out an integrated, coherent 
plan for the establishment of Chris- 
tian principles in the social order 
is answered in large part by mate- 
rial already available. There is, for 
instance, a practical program drawn 
up by Catholic scholars in eco- 
nomics, sociology, and philosophy 
which was published within the 
past year by the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; likewise, the 
Committee on Social Order of the 
Jesuit Provinces of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico have 
published within the past year “An 
Integrated Program of Social Or- 
der” which states in a clear and posi- 
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tive manner the Catholic system of 
social thought and presents specific 
objectives for social reform. These 
programs, following the social teach- 
ings of Pius XI., express such ele- 
mentary common sense that they 
could reasonably be expected to ap- 
peal to serious seekers of justice 
outside the Church as well as to 
Catholics if they were presented to 
them with the conviction, energy, 
and enthusiasm which the Commu- 
nist agitator displays. 

The great problem, therefore, as 
we Catholic men and women wage- 
earners or job-hunters see it, is not 
the working out of a general pro- 
gram but the finding of honest, sin- 
cere, convincing, and capable per- 
sons who are willing to devote 
themselves to the task of working 
out all the details of a system of so- 
cial justice, to the constant promo- 
tion and spread of the program, to 
the interpretation of it, and to the 
application of it. The development 
of a just social system will demand 
a tremendous range of experience 
and a great diversity of talents and 
interests among those who under- 
take the task. The complete pro- 
gram must consist of very many 
fronts and each one of these must 
bear the proper relation to every 
other. All of which is to say that 
we know we need many first-rate 
leaders in the great work of recon- 
structing the social and economic 
world if Communism is to be suc- 
cessfully overcome. 

If this leadership is to operate at 
the highest possible level it cannot 
come entirely from the members of 
the clergy. No matter how untiring 
the clergy may be in their teachings 
concerning the cruelty, corruptions, 
injustice, greed, selfishness, and 
other evils which are the cause of 
the economic troubles to-day, and 
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regardless of how constant they may 
be in their preaching on the social 
ideal of justice, their voices seldom 
reach the five out of every six Amer- 
icans who are not Catholics. We 
think it is necessary for these non- 
Catholics to know and find accept- 
able our program if it is to be put 
into practice. We also feel that 
many Catholics would be more re- 
ceptive to an economic plan—with 
its inevitable political implications 
—if it were presented by lay lead- 
ers rather than by priests. We 
know that the launching of an eco- 
nomic and social program is pri- 
marily a practical and secular rather 
than a religious matter. 

The time is passed, then, when 
Catholics can be satisfied with de- 
nouncing Communism to audiences 
who are already anti-Communistic 
and the time has come when atten- 
tion and energy should be directed 
to a field where they will amount to 
something. It must be recognized 
that this shift involves more than a 
change of emphasis: to attack Com- 
munism is to do the popular thing, 
to win the approval of all fellow- 
Catholics, to follow a path pleasant- 
ly crowded with friends; in other 
words, to attack a common enemy is 
to earn general applause. Anyone 
who wants to avoid the possibility 
of offending the sensitive feelings 
of self-righteous capitalists is safe 
if he clings to the traditional criti- 
cism of Communism and the never 
clearly defined assurance that 
prayer, patience, and hope will 
overcome not the injustices of the 
present system but the danger of 
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Communism. To work toward a 
new order based on justice is to 
choose a more unpopular task. Few 
who have profited by injustice will 
welcome justice. It is almost un- 
necessary to point out the relation- 
ships between injustice and wealth 
and wealth and influence. Because 
of these relationships it must be ex- 
pected that many persons of influ- 
ence, power, and high position who 
approve of anti-Communist propa- 
ganda will oppose any movement 
which would strike at the very 
foundations of Communist strength. 
It is these persons who are really re- 
sponsible for the grasp that Com- 
munism has on the American peo- 
ple, it is these persons who are most 
approving toward traditional anti- 
Communist agitation, and it is these 
persons who will present the most 
difficult obstacle in bringing about 
real reform. 

Reliable sources state that there 
are more than 300,000 college- 
trained Catholic men in the United 
States; if the tens of thousands of 
Catholics who have gone through 
academies and high schools are 
added to this number it is evident 
that there is a huge number of edu- 
cated Catholic men and women 
from whom social leaders might be 
expected to emerge. It would seem 
that such leadership would not be 
too great a return to expect from 
the efforts and sacrifices which have 
made possible the education of these 
hundreds of thousands of Catholics. 
The great mass of Catholic men and 
women of America are awaiting 
these leaders. 
































BETRAYERS 


By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER 


ND it is well 
To bare the ruling powers of hell 

That fatten on our pain, 
That strip the Church and nail her once again 
With Christ upon His Cross 
In lands once wholly His 
(Though each new morrow’s martyrdom is 
Never a vital loss; 
For, hating Him, they must perforce hate her: 
This is a sign that she is His, and He 
Her pledged deliverer). 
And it is well to be 
Ready to die for Him 
In dying for her. She lives 
Who reaches back through ages dim 
When nations at her throat were fugitives 
From common culture, long an alien race 
To His redeeming grace. 


But, while we stand 

Defending her who is His life renewed, 

And pity them who in blind fortitude 

Strike terror to the weak in outerland 

Of His impregnable citadel, 

Then is it also well 

That we but look within 

And see if His defenders and her own are clean of sin. 


Enter your soul, and I, 

Ready with you to die 

For God and Faith, must first 

Ask if they only are accurst 

Who openly war on Christ and on His Church. 
Oh, let me deeply search 

This heart where His chaste Body lay, 

These lips so often purpled by His Blood, 

This soul that held Divinity to-day, 

Then say, if I can say, 

That that satanic flood 

Of hatred is more heinous than is this: 
Participant in His Mystical Life, yet a Judas with a kiss. 
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By MARGARET ARNETT MACLEOD 


ICTORIA DAUPHINAIS bent 

over a small heap of brush- 
wood on the willow-edged river 
bank, and filled her arms with 
sticks to replenish the fire. Fac- 
ing the prairie, she straightened, 
and took a long rapturous breath. 
The strong autumn air was tinged 
with pungent sage, and she stood as 
still as the universe around her, gaz- 
ing out over the widespread plains, 
drinking in their very essence. 

She was young, small, and slen- 
der; just over five feet in height, 
with black hair parted above a per- 
fect oval face, the creamy tanned 
skin of the Métis, and dark expres- 
sive eyes. She had tied a small 
black shawl compactly about her 
shoulders for warmth, crossed in 
front and tied in the back. 

It was early morning; a gray 
windless sky above the brown 
prairie; infinite stretches that met 
in infinite space at the horizon. 
Nothing intervened between her- 
self and that dim penciled line in 
the far distance. There was noth- 
ing to see, nothing to hear but a 
far bird’s faint cry, and then still- 
ness, stillness that she could feel. 
She breathed again ecstatically, she 
loved it all. It was her world; a 
sweet world. 

Turning toward the camp she 
went back and put some of the lit- 
tle sticks on the fire, above which, 
on high wooden grates, she had 
previously hung strips of buffalo 
meat to dry for pemmican making. 

In the tent near-by, wrapped in 
buffalo robes, lay her husband’s 
cousin, Pratte, who had not been 


well enough that morning to go to 
the buffalo hunt. 

Pratte and Maximilian Genthon, 
both cousins of her husband, Joseph 
Dauphinais, had but recently ar- 
rived from Quebec in search of him 
from whom they had not heard 
since he left there, two years be- 
fore. They had followed him from 
Fort Garry to Pembina where Red 
River people wintered in famine 
years to be near the buffalo; and the 
three men, eager for the exciting 
sport by which they gained their 
food, and accompanied by Victoria, 
had come thirty miles south and 
camped at the Salt River, where 
their prey came at this season. 

Joseph, driving one of the carts 
in which to bring back the meat, 
and Maximilian riding the other 
pony, had gone at daybreak to the 
hunt; Joseph first repeating a warn- 
ing to Pratte, that if the Indians 
came, he must hold up his hands 
and make no show of resistance. 
The people of the prairies knew 
that only thus could the avaricious 
Sioux be placated and life might 
then be saved by parting with all 
one’s goods. 

Victoria was going out to gather 
a favorite delicacy of the Métis, the 
“couton de rose’* now reddening 
the sparse bushes on the prairie. 
She paused in passing the tent and 
looked in. Pratte was invisible in 
the buffalo robes, evidently asleep, 
so she went on. 

Soon absorbed in her task, she 
had wandered some distance away, 


1 The Métis used this word to designate both 
the bud and the fruit of the rose. 









































when glancing back toward the 
camp she saw an incriminating 
wisp of smoke curling high into the 
air. She ran back. The sticks had 
been too green. Kicking them away 
she added dry ones and waited to 
see them blaze before leaving again. 

Behind the carefree life on the 
western prairies (later the Dakotas) 
in 1820, in the “golden age of the 
hunt,” lurked always the fear of the 
Sioux who roamed the plains. It 
colored every movement, it made 
necessary every precaution. Men 
hunting or traveling kept a con- 
stant lookout, homes were guard- 
ed and women were never left alone. 
The fear of a sudden onslaught was 
ever present. Victoria knew that 
no hint of betraying smoke, which 
in the clear air could be seen for 
miles, must mark their tent. 

She ate some of the rose hips as 
she picked, their taste sweet as the 
scent of the morning air, and the 
distance from the camp grew as she 
went happily from bush to bush. 

Suddenly, there rent the air a 
sound she knew, the long drawn 
out cries of the murderous Sioux! 
Stricken with horror, she crouched 
for cover among the bushes. The 
handful of hips she had just gath- 
ered, and those in her upturned 
skirt, scattered to the ground. 
Edging in closely behind a clump 
of leafless willows she peered out 
with frightened eyes, and saw the 
Indians galloping over the plains 
straight for her tent! 

“They must have seen the 
smoke!” she thought despairingly, 
cowering behind her scant shelter; 
and quick terror for Pratte seized 
her as a band of about fifty braves, 
painted and disfigured in barbarous 
fashion, with blood-curdling war 
whoops and threatening gestures, 
bore down upon the tent. 
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Fantastic schemes for Pratte’s 
rescue raced through her mind, but 
she realized she could do nothing. 
She was too far away even to warn 
him. “If only he remembers what 
Joseph told him!” she thought in a 
frenzy. 

Then, instinctively, her hands 
groped for the rosary around her 
neck, and clasping the crucifix she 
prayed with all her strength. 

By this time the savages had sur- 
rounded the tent, and at their fierce 
yells, Pratte came out. 

“Oh, remember! remember!” 
whispered Victoria tensely, as if the 
very words would help him in his 
plight. 

She saw him stop for one brief 
instant, as though dazed by what he 
saw; then his hand went involun- 
tarily to his gun. Her heart froze 
within her. It was his death war- 
rant. Instantly a cloud of arrows 
whizzed through the air. He stag- 
gered and fell to the ground. 

Dropping down she pressed close 
to the earth. She could look no 
longer. She knew what would 
happen. Shudderingly she buried 
her face in her arms to shut out the 
awful sight. 

They scalped him. She heard 
their fiendish glee. They removed 
his clothing to take with them, then 
cut off both his hands and his feet 
and otherwise mutilated him. 

Presently there were flames and 
she looked up. They had taken 
what they wanted, they had over- 
turned Joseph’s cart containing 
some meat from yesterday’s hunt 
onto the fire, and were adding the 
tent to the conflagration. 

They had not seen her, and soon 
began preparations to leave, piling 
their booty on one of the ponies. 
She breathed more freely. She still 
had a chance! 
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Then she noticed a young brave 
stop and stand motionless. She 
saw, with terror, that he was in- 
tently scanning the prairies to the 
west! Slowly he turned and for 
what seemed an eternity of time, 
he was immovable again, facing the 
north. 

She watched, her heart throbbing 
against the ground. If he turned 
once more he would be looking in 
her direction! Perhaps he would 
not turn. She waited. He was 
turning! He seemed to be looking 
right at her! And again he stood 
as still as a statue and with as fixed 
a gaze. Suddenly, an alert move- 
ment of his body, a yell, and he be- 
gan to run toward her hiding place! 

She sprang to her feet and began 
to run too, but he overtook her im- 
mediately and in the crazed Sioux 
lust of massacre and pillage, he 
struck her a heavy blow over the 
head. She managed by a quick 
twist to evade its full weight, so 
though it felled her, she did not lose 
consciousness. Whereupon an- 
other Indian ran up, and restrain- 
ing the first, picked her up and car- 
ried her off to the Chief. 

He put her roughly down and 
she stood there stupefied. The In- 
dians gathered around. Stunned 
by the blow, and her mind having 
run the gamut of intense emotion, 
she felt indifferent to what might 
happen next. She understood 
Sioux warfare sufficiently to know 
that she would not meet Pratte’s 
fate; she was too valuable alive. 
Some chief would pay her captors 
a good price for a white wife. 

The chief eyed her appraisingly, 
then signified that she was to re- 
move her shawl, bodice and skirt; 
they were too great a prize to leave 
with her. Mechanically she obeyed 
and the clothing was taken away. 
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A bitter wind had blown up, and 
standing there in her low cut 
chemise and scant petticoat, she was 
a pitiful childlike figure. They left 
her the piece of cotton she wore 
folded cornerwise and tied about 
her neck; also her rosary which 
showed beneath. The dull beads 
had no attraction for the savage 
eye. 

The Indians mounted at once, 
Victoria was ordered to the rear 
and they started off. Near the end 
of the cavalcade she trudged along 
for there was no need to guard 
her: a prisoner on foot could not 
escape. 

They urged her along over the 
rough prairie, going south toward 
their own country for fear of pur- 
suit, slackening the pace only after 
some hours of travel. Then they 
halted for food, after which, with 
the short rest, Victoria felt revived. 

As they journeyed again her 
mind began to function once more 
and she reviewed her position from 
every angle. It was desperate, and 
terror of her captors grew as she 
studied them, but she determined 
not to show it. Then courageous 
hope of escape sprang in her heart 
and she took note of the unfamiliar 
country, as she marched along in 
her erect proud little way which Jo- 
seph so admired. 

Since Father Dumoulin had 
brought the Faith to Pembina and 
the prairies two years before, Vic- 
toria under his teaching had be- 
come a devout Christian, and her 
marriage to Joseph a year previ- 
ously had been a Christian mar- 
riage. Nothing could make her neg- 
lect her religious duties, and she 
would never hurry them. Only 
last night she had stayed so long 
with her rosary among the rose 
bushes apart from the men, that 
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finally Joseph had come in the 
darkness in search of her. 

So now, a prisoner of the sav- 
ages, she constantly recited her 
rosary. If opportunity offered, she 
took it from her neck and prayed, 
the beads passing through her 
hands; at other times her fingers 
found it where it rested on her 
breast. Whenever they stopped 
she tried to go a little apart, pray- 
ing to God and the Blessed Virgin 
for protection and deliverance. 

But she could not move far. 
Watchful eyes were always on her 
and the Indians appeared deeply 
interested whenever they saw her 
saying her rosary. She wondered 
if she merely fancied that they were 
displeased? 

Night came and they camped, 
concealing themselves well among 
bushes by a stream. Victoria was 
put in a tent to lie on the ground, 
with a large buffalo robe for cover- 
ing. To her horror, two fierce- 
looking braves who were assigned 
as her guards, lay on top of the 
robe, one on each side of her, so 
close that she could not make the 
slightest movement nor change her 
position to get ease on the hard 
ground. 

And all through the long night, 
in the darkness, she was conscious 
of their watchful, ever-open eyes. 
She was terrified; she was weak 
from the horror of it. Bloodthirsty 
savages, waiting for any move she 
might make! What lay ahead for 
her? What was Joseph doing? 
Would he come soon? He and 
Maximilian had before now re- 
turned to the camp, and she shud- 
dered at the sight that would meet 
them, and ttied to shut the vision of 
poor Pratte from her mind. 

What would Joseph think? Not 
finding her body he would know 
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the Indians had taken her. He 
would not come on alone; he and 
Maximilian would be getting help 
to follow her. But would it be of 
any use? Could they ever find the 
wily Sioux who hid themselves so 
cunningly? Thus she tortured her- 
self, then prayed again silently un- 
til calmness came, and with it the 
conscious presence of God. 

In the morning they went on 
hastily, and as they discarded an old 
basket she thought, “If I ever find 
that again, I shall know that I am 
on the right road home.” But what 
chance was there of getting away? 
Everything was in full view on 
those flat illimitable plains. 

On the second day she knew she 
had not fancied the Indians’ dislike 
of her prayers. They made it very 
plain and she thought they dis- 
cussed the matter. But she went 
on praying. Her rosary was her 
only stay, and she clung to it. She 
kept it in her hands constantly as 
they traveled, trying to conceal it 
when they were watching, but still 
praying silently under the black 
looks leveled at her. 

Another night of agony, of open 
eyes beside her, and her own dis- 
tressing thoughts. “Would Joseph 
be coming now? He did not know 
this country, and her captors might 
take her far south where they got 
their ponies!” Then in terror she 
prayed, “Jesus, have mercy on me, 
and save me from these savages!” 

The third day she seemed to have 
drawn more than ever upon herself 
the black looks of the Sioux and 
they kept away from her. The 


chief when he saw her busied with 
her rosary and glancing heaven- 
wards, became cross and irritable, 
and cast such menacing glances in 
her direction that it struck terror 
to her heart and she desisted; only 
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to resume again however, when his 
attention was demanded elsewhere. 

The third night beneath the 
buffalo robe with still a big brave 
on each side, as usual she could not 
sleep. Her prayers went up con- 
stantly to God for help and deliver- 
ance. 

Presently she became aware of 
more rhythmic breathing. beside 
her. It became heavier and then 
distinctly audible. She held her 
breath, listening on one side and 
then on the other. Unbelieving and 
tense, she caught first a suggestion 
of a snore from one brave, then in 
a few moments, an undeniable one 
from the other. Both men were 
indeed asleep! 

The incredible happening, the re- 
action from suspense, was almost 
too much for her strained nerves. 
The snoring went on, the sweetest 
music she had ever heard. Freed 
from those watchful eyes! Oh, the 
relief of it! 

At first she thought no more than 
that the men would soon waken. 
Then, as she lay motionless, one 
brave rolled over in his sleep, and 
off the buffalo robe—and still 
snored! She did not at once grasp 
the significance of what was hap- 
pening it was so unbelievable; for 
the other brave too, slept on. 

Then her mind _  quickened. 
“Could it be possible that they 
would go on sleeping, and that she 
could slip out from under the free 
edge of the robe? Could this be 
God’s way of deliverance?” 

She waited a few minutes more, 
then began to make cautious move- 
ments; waited again breathlessly. 
Rumbling snores. She slipped one 
leg out from under the robe, then 
stiffened quickly. “Did the man on 
the robe move?” She remained 
quiet but nothing happened, so be- 
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coming bolder, she slipped the other 
leg out. 

Then, to her own amazement, she 
was on her feet, and with the noisy 
sound now behind her, she was 
moving toward the out-of-doors, 
and could it be possible, toward 
freedom? 

The camp was wrapped in sleep. 
Nothing was discernible but the 
river before her which they were to 
cross on the morrow. She waited, 
planning what excuse she would 
offer should her guards come out. 
But they continued to sleep heavily. 
So, turning from the river, she be- 
gan to run swiftly back along the 
way they had come. 

It was a dark night with no stars, 
and guided only by the remarkable 
Métis instinct for direction, she 
went on without stopping and with- 
out thought of fatigue. Many 
times she caught her bare feet on 
roots or in holes, or sank in swampy 
ground. At dawn she stopped, and 
finding concealment in a clump of 
willows, lay there until night. 

Then, as there seemed no sus- 
picion of pursuit, and before it grew 
too dark, she located some wild 
black parsnips, dug them with her 
hands, ate them, and started on 
again. 

She had traveled for some hours 
when a river loomed through the 
darkness and she felt dismay for 
the first time. Desperately, she be- 
gan to explore its banks. She must 
get across, but she could not swim. 
With great good fortune she found 
a tree fallen partly across, and its 
branches seemed to rest on rising 
ground. So, crawling out, she 
tested the depths below. Then feel- 
ing assured that the water was not 
too deep, she let herself down into 
the darkness. 

Like many rivers in that part of 
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the country, it proved shallow, so 
she waded the rest of the way, gasp- 
ing at every step in the icy water. 
Once across, she knew she must 
keep moving in an effort to gain 
warmth, so with teeth chattering 
from the cold, she wrung out her 
scanty clothing as best she could, 
and ran on. 

In the chill autumn morning as 
the light grew, she was still strug- 
gling on. The sharp wind she 
faced, whipped her light clothing 
about her limbs, her feet were cut 
and bleeding, and her body was be- 
numbed. Everything looked un- 
familiar, and in her extreme ex- 
haustion, she became uncertain. 

But she felt she must press on 
even though she knew not wither. 
Breathing prayers for guidance, 
and searching the aspect of the 
country as she traveled, she pres- 
ently stumbled over an obstacle. 
Looking down she saw the basket 
the Sioux had discarded on the first 
day’s journey. 

With overwhelming relief she 
sank down beside it, gathering it al- 
most lovingly into her arms, then 
lifted her heart to God in thankful- 
ness for His help and guidance. 
She knew now that she was on the 
way to the camp! 

So she rested awhile, praying 
God with simple childlike faith, to 
bring her safely home. Then, 
buoyed by strength beyond her 
own, and with fresh courage, she 
decided to travel on during the day 
instead of hiding, and started off. 

As darkness came on that night 
she reached the camp site, and 
found a new-made grave. Joseph 
had been there! Bursting into 
tears she :threw herself on the 
ground sobbing’ unrestrainedly, 
long pent up emotions released, as 
she gave way for the first time. 
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Presently the tears subsided, 
having brought a certain relief from 
strain, so drying her eyes, she got 
up. She was hungry; she had had 
nothing to eat but the wild parsnips, 
for two days, so she began to poke 
about among the débris of the fire. 
To her joy she found a small piece 
of dried buffalo meat which had es- 
caped the flames and she ate it 
ravenously. Finding also some bits 
of buffalo hide she kept them to 
wrap about her bleeding feet on the 
morrow’s journey. Then, after 
saying her rosary, she lay down, 
huddled against some small bushes 
and slept. 

Long before daylight she was 
again on her way, walking made 
more bearable by the soft cushion 
of buffalo wool between her feet and 
the rough ground. But the long 
strain, together with lack of food 
and continued exposure in such 
weather, was telling upon her, and 
before many hours her strength be- 
gan to fail. 

She could go only a short dis- 
tance without resting, and each 
time she lay down she thought it 
was for the last time. Still, as she 
prayed and rested, strength came 
and she went on a little, though 
how she accomplished the last 
miles she could never remember. 

She had a hazy recollection of 
seeing smoke, of dim outlines of 
houses in the distance, of falling 
and getting up again, of faint lights 
far away toward which she groped, 
and then blackness. 

Victoria’s father and mother 
were waiting with heavy hearts far 
into the night, in the one-roomed 
log house Joseph had so happily 
built for his bride a short year ago. 
Suddenly their keen listening ears 
caught a small sound at the door 
and springing up they opened it 
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and found Victoria there in a faint- 
ing heap. 

Loving arms carried her to the 
pallet in one corner of the room. 
They wrapped her in warm blan- 
kets and chafed her limbs; they 
forced hot soup between her lips, 
and finally succeeded in reviving 
her. Her first whispered word was, 
“Joseph,” and when they said that 
he had gone in search of her, she 
rested quietly and soon slept. 

In the morning, the news of her 
miraculous return alone spread 
quickly in the little hamlet, and 
whispering groups of neighbors 
gathered near or came softly to the 
door. 

On the third day Joseph re- 
turned. Victoria was wakened 
from sleep by her mother’s voice. 
“Victoria is here,” she was saying, 
“she found her way home.” 

Looking, Victoria saw Joseph 
standing soddenly in the doorway, 
gazing unseeingly at her; a hag- 
gard, worn Joseph, with a face 
lined by suffering and despair. 

“Joseph!” she cried. 

With incredulity still in his eyes 
he started across the room. Then 
Victoria saw the light dawn in his 
face and he threw himself down by 
her Led. And as he buried his face 
beside her, her arm went weakly 
about his neck. 

Finally, as he sat beside her, he 
said in a broken voice: “I did not 
believe the Sioux when they said 
they let you go.” 

“Let me go!” echoed Victoria. 

But as if he had not heard her he 
went on. “And if they spoke the 
truth I knew you would perish on 
the plains. . . . Oh, those plains!” 
and he buried his face again. 

“But I did not perish, Joseph,” 
she whispered. “God and _ the 
Blessed Virgin heard my prayers” 
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—and there was silence, and emo- 
tion too deep for words. 

Then, in fragments, she heard 
his tale, both too overcome at times 


for him to continue. “I could not 
stay at the hunt,” he said. “I could 
not tell why, but unlike other days, 
there was fear in my heart for you. 
When I had killed my first cow we 
loaded it in the cart and started for 
camp. Maximilian did not wish to 
leave, but I said we must go. 

“When I found on the dried-up 
stream-bed we crossed, the marks 
of Sioux coming from our tent, I 
knew why I had to come. I grew 
crazy then.” And Victoria’s heart 
was sore for him as he described 
cutting his pony free from the cart, 
and racing ahead of his cousin. 

But of their arrival and the stark 
tragedy that met them, he could not 
speak, and there was silence again. 

Then he went on: “We got Louis 
Ducharme at Pembina to go with 
us to speak to the Sioux, and we 
took presents. He knows their 
country, but we could not find the 
Indians.” 

“They hid their camp so well,” 
said Victoria. “How did you trace 
them?” 

“At first we despaired,” replied 
Joseph, “but I would not turn back. 
Then we met a solitary Sioux. He 
said they had not taken any woman, 
but with bribes he guided us to the 
camp. The chief first talked to the 
brave who brought us, then before 
Louis could speak, he said, ‘We did 
take your woman, but we let her go. 
We did not harm her.’ But I did 
not believe him; he would not let a 
prisoner go. And he would say no 
more. 

“Then the whisky we brought 
opened his mouth, and he said: 
‘Your friend that we killed, was not 
our friend; he had a fire weapon in 





























his hand so we killed him,’” and 
Victoria, with tears in her eyes, 
nodded a sad confirmation. 
Presently Joseph _ continued: 
“The chief said, ‘all the time that 
woman was making magic, calling 
down the curses of the Great Spirit 
on us, with the beads around her 
neck.’” Victoria’s eyes widened in 
amazement as she listened, and her 
hands flew to her rosary, as Joseph 


continued: “He said, ‘We were 
afraid of those beads; we were 
afraid of that woman. So I told 


her guards to sleep in the night and 


let her go.’” 
“Oh!” gasped Victoria, “they 
meant to let me go! They meant 


to.” Reverently and lovingly her 
hands tightened about the beads 
she was still clasping, and with awe 
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she 


and wonder in her voice 
breathed, “My rosary! ... God used 
my rosary to save me!” 

“He did indeed,” replied Joseph, 
“and in a way you little knew.” 

They nursed Victoria tenderly 
back to health, but it was a long 
time before she could speak of her 
terrible experience. 

However, in three weeks time she 
had recovered from it physically, 
and gave birth to her first-born, a 
fine healthy son. 

They named him Francois, and 
when the famine years at Fort 
Garry were over, the family moved 
to that settlement, where, in man- 
hood, Francois Dauphinais became 
a member of Manitoba’s first gov- 
ernment, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1870. 


NOVEMBER HILLS 


By SistER Mary EpWARDINE, R.S.M. 


ERE are the ashes of autumn, 
Gray in bewildered pain; 
Low is the trampled beauty 


Of scarlet quenched in rain. 











NO SURPRISE IN SPAIN 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs 


O one who has known Spain 

and the Spanish character at 
all well for the past quarter of a 
century is astonished by the pres- 
ent savage “Blood Bath” drenching 
the Peninsula. Confused as _ the 
situation seems to Americans, with 
further and more disastrous con- 
fusion a fairly certain development, 
the whole deplorable picture is 
quite characteristically Spanish save 
for a single element. 

Probably no one—least of all the 
full-blooded Spaniard himself— 
really comprehends the extraordi- 
nary native character. Certainly 
no one to-day has thus far at- 
tempted to explain why, with inter- 
national communications what they 
are in mails, telegraphs, cables, 
radio and commercial and financial 
exchanges, the Spaniard should re- 
main as obstinately an individual- 
ist as the centuries have proven 
him. It is at this point that the his- 
torian has an explanatory word to 
offer. 

The Spaniard is almost as much 
African as he is European. He has 
been called, and not unreasonably, 
the European child of an African 
mother. The fierce white Berbers 
from across the gleaming Medi- 
terranean who wived with the 
Iberian women planted their strong 
individuality so deep in Spanish 
soil that neither the centuries of 
subsequent Christianity, the heter- 
ogeneous mixing of races nor the 
decadent politics of the country 
have been able to do more than 
desiccate it somewhat. In other 
words, the Spaniard is not a man to 





govern his life by abstract conven- 
tion—yet he is of all men the most 
hidebound by custom. His mode of 
thought, of life, of action in every- 
thing must square perfectly with 
his personal convictions rather 
than with any general principles, 
however noble these may be. This, 
I believe, explains why so many 
Spaniards are perfectly sincere and 
devout Catholics while frankly and 
volubly hating the Church as an 
evil thing. 

To the foreign observer such an 
impossible attitude is so illogical as 
to be absurd, even puerile, until he 
remembers Spanish history, and 
the Spaniard’s entire consistency in 
being—to our way of thinking—en- 
tirely inconsistent. Once that is 
clearly seen, the present revolution 
is understandable in the large, even 
if its horrifying details defy logic 
and reason. It perfectly explains 
why, though loving and revering 
the Alcazar of Toledo, the Govern- 
ment does not hesitate to attempt to 
batter it into dust to defeat the 
rebels holding it. It makes clear, 
also, the spontaneous threat to burn 
Madrid and all it contains rather 
than yield one stone of it to the in- 
surgents. The Prado, the Royal 
Armory, the many-balconied his- 
toric mansions encircling the Plaza 
Mayor, the private palaces and 
priceless collections of art and let- 
ters? Burn them all! Burn them 
ourselves, and perish in the flames 
if need be, before we let a rebel 
hand touch picture or book, house 
or loyal citizen! That is not “civi- 
lized” warfare, any more than 






































chaining hostages in open squares 
to be bombed, or mowing them 
down in gross lots, is “civilized.” 
Nor is it actually Spanish. It is the 
effect of the gutter doctrines of 
Bolshevism, implanted in a nation 
of individualists so superheated by 
frustration that excess appears to 
them normalcy—for the moment. 
Note that final phrase: “for the 
moment.” All through history the 
Spaniard has been able to subdue 
his individualism for the temporary 
purposes of action only. The glori- 
ous discoveries and conquests in 


the New World are examples 
enough: Cortes with a handful of 
irascible soldiery subduing the 


hordes of Mexico under conditions 
of incredible hardship and daring; 
Pizarro carving the vivid jewel of 
Incaic Peru out of its misty Andean 
heights and setting it in the crown 
of Spain; Magalhaes (Magellan) 
discovering the Philippines and los- 
ing his life there, with only Juan de 
El Cano’s tiny ship winning back 
home of the five blundering tubs 
that dared to go out into the Roll- 
ing Unknown. 

These great leaders held their 
men together so long as a set pur- 
pose animated them all, and to- 
gether they wrote some of the most 
vivid, unbelievable chapters in the 
whole story of humankind. But 
afterward? No need to relate again 
the saddest story in time of cross 
purposes, of the failure of char- 
acter to measure up to opportunity 
over extended periods, of the con- 
tradiction of sound purpose and 
missionary zeal by political and 
economic expediency of the blind- 
est sort. The empire that swept 
gloriously through more than 43° 
of latitude in this Western Hemi- 
sphere alone, that set the colors of 
blood and gold in a flaming belt 
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from the Peninsula about the Far 
East and buckled it fast with the 
“Pearl of the Antilles” has com- 
pletely disintegrated. 

The same story is being written 
in fresh blood and agonies to-day 
all through the Peninsula. No one 
who has seen the Spain of pre-radio, 
pre-Ford days could possibly doubt 
the ultimate result except for the 
new element of Communism. No 
such man, even five years ago, could 
believe that the doctrine of the mass 
could possibly secure even a toehold 
in a nation where the individual 
was supreme. We who knew the 
Spain of those happier days could 
not, indeed, believe anything human 
could change the springs of Span- 
ish nature. We had lived with the 
Spaniard in city and in village, 
known his essentially clean and 
simple thoughts, loved the dignity 
and firm personality that so in- 
stantly rejected the trivial, the 
ephemeral, the non-essential with 
the contemptuous phrase, “No es 
costumbre!” Creature comforts 
long ignored might—and slowly, 
very slowly, did—insinuate them- 
selves bit by bit into his life: elec- 
tric lights, the phonograph, an oc- 
casional telephone, even the motor 
car and the marvel of radio made 
gradual places for themselves. 
From “it is not customary” to toler- 
ate such things or to possess them, 
it became “costumbre” to have or 
to use them all. Yet basically the 
man remained the same. Material 
things could not alter the deep 
spiritual values. Not a family in 
the whole length and breadth of 
the Peninsula but could have given 
up every one of these superficial 
modernist conveniences without be- 
ing embittered or defeated. 

Far to the north the somber 
growlings of rebellion against the 
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last of the Czars did not even echo 
along the sun-drenched mountains 
and plains of Iberia. Not until long 
after the loathsome methods of 
Bolshevism had wiped out all that 
was Russia did Spain suddenly 
become aware of the fetid breath 
withering her groves and vine- 
yards. The present struggle, ac- 
cordingly, is not merely one to de- 
cide the momentary political and 
economic fate of a patient and 
heroic people. It goes far beyond 
anything so ephemeral. It is the 
outraged resistance of all the better 
elements of the nation against the 
savage, damnable, external alchemy 
trying to transmute the sound 
metal of Spanish character into a 
brazen amalgam that must depend 
for its wearing qualities upon a co- 
hesiveness it is beyond reason to 
anticipate. 

The answer is historically obvi- 
ous, I think. For the moment, 
since the purpose is action, with 
drama everywhere, the forces 
dominated by Communism may 
hold fast their less tainted politi- 
cal allies and go on fighting. But 
the burning of Iriin was character- 
istic of larger events of a similar 
nature, with the Communistic fa- 
natics destroying and themselves 
frequently perishing while their 
fellow loyalists were willing to sur- 
render or flee. But unless—should 
the Government forces defeat the 
rebels—the essence of Communism 
shall have so altered the very struc- 
ture of the Spanish soul as to make 
it capable of accepting as a design 
for national life all that it has 
hitherto held anathema, there will 
be only more fighting, greater 
horror, worse disagreement, deeper 
cleavages than heretofore. 

From the days of Asturian Pe- 
layo to the duplex régime of Ferdi- 
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nand and Isabella, more than seven 
hundred years, the Spaniard har- 
ried and pressed back the Moor un- 
til he finally drove him completely 
out and back across the sea on New 
Year’s Day, 1492. Yet between 
campaigns Spaniards married 
Moors with that consistent incon- 
sistency already noted. And when 
Boabdil wept like a woman for 
what he could not hold with the 
sword like a man, his conquerors 
could not govern wisely or make 
prosperous what they had won. 
Whether in the present issue Gov- 
ernment or rebels triumph, the re- 
sult will, unless all Spain has 
changed as it is hardly likely to 
have done since 1918, be very much 
the same, at least for a long time to 
come. If, on the other hand, the 
malignant virus of Communism has 
thoroughly infected the souls of 
enough of the Spanish people, the 
world will awaken from its present 
sleep-walking to find itself standing 
upon the threshold of a new and 
startling discovery. Consider the 
historic Spanish love of adventur- 
ing and conquest, pioneering and 
upbuilding, with a total indifference 
to privation, suffering and death 
such as marked the course of the 
Hispanic soldiery and clergy all 
over the world. Add to that spirit 
the inflammatory purpose of Com- 
munism to wreck all government 
and supplant it by something anti- 
podally different, and the explosive 
qualities of Spain are seen as likely 
to shatter civilization. 

But what if the present Govern- 
ment is overthrown and a new 
régime takes office? Will the rebels 
succeed any better in governing 
what is left? Will their unity of 
purpose in action perpetuate itself 
for ruling temperately and well? 
Will there be a monarchical res- 























toration and harmony; a new and 
better organized republic; a totali- 
tarian Fascist state? No one can 
answer definitely. Fascism is hard 
to see as a possibility because of the 
age-old frugality and pride of per- 
sonal liberty among Spaniards of 
all classes. Temperamentally the 
Spaniard is not well adapted to a 
republican form of government, 
with its half-measures and its en- 
deavors to carry water on both 
shoulders. There remains mon- 
archy. In many respects it offers 
more—under a properly modern- 
ized constitution—than any other 
form of government likely to be 
tried. If we could go into Spain 
with Army and Navy as we did into 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, not as conquerors or ene- 
mies, but as nation-managers, in 
ten years we could come out, leav- 
ing a going concern behind us—a 
country stabilized, solvent, and full 
of hope. Unthinkable? Of course; 
but it would work the miracle. 
Since we cannot be invited in, 
and would not go in if we were, the 
rebels have one real chance to do 
the same thing. Centuries ago, 
when the fierce and sturdy Ara- 
gonese chose one of themselves to 
be king over them, they forced him 
to subscribe publicly to an oath of 
allegiance and office which began 
ominously: “We, who are as good 
as you—.” Spain to-day needs a 
stout-hearted king quite as much 
as did ancient Aragon. The peas- 
ant, the laborer, the ill-paid middle- 
class man need immediate relief, 
and hope. If the rebels have the 
spiritual courage and vision to 
match their physical bravery, they 
can raise one man from among 
these hitherto unconsidered mil- 
lions to a throne, show him the 
executioner’s ax in the presence of 
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the multitude, and make him swear 
on his life and his honor, “We, who 
are as good as you—!” 

So might Spain come to under- 
standing and peace, if not to the 
complete submergence of disunity 
and individualism. Failing this 
perhaps chimerical dream, it will 
be long before blood ceases to flow, 
longer yet before the red menace to 
world security is dissipated, long- 
est of all before the smashing, burn- 
ing, looting and annihilation of the 
treasures of centuries can be re- 
paired. No man living can yet say 
whether this snarling red scourge 
will make of the Spaniard another 
and totally different man, purging 
away all his fine old nobilities and 
reticences, and exaggerating his less 
admirable qualities, to the everlast- 
ing detriment of all mankind. 

That, after all, is the vital con- 
sideration which, whether the poli- 
ticians of Britain and France realize 
it or not, is behind all their shilly- 
shallying and temporizing, their 
fears and their empty phrases. The 
statesmen guiding Italy and Ger- 
many have no compunctions, no 
doubts as to their wishes, for they 
have changed their own nations al- 
ready and thus far performed mira- 
cles. Their desires are clear, open 
and easily understood. Soviet 
hands are obvious, and dripping. 
While England and France palter, 
the temperature rises steadily and 
dangerously in the most explosive 
and most perilously situated of all 
national magazines. The most acute 
prophecy is worthless at such a 
juncture; even such deductions 
from fact as are possible fail to 
satisfy. But— 

I do not believe Spain has 
changed, or that it will root out its 
own soul, even though tempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis! 














REVOLUTION IN MANNERS 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


FRENCHMAN recently ex- 
pressed the current phase of 
unrest succinctly when he said: 
“Everyone is talking of his rights; 
no one remembers his duties.” 
Characteristically it is a revolu- 
tion in manners that France is un- 
dergoing at the present moment. 
A corrosive ugliness is changing a 
formerly gracious people into an 
ill-tempered mob. Such lack of 
courtesy is the result of having lost 
their equilibrium and grasping for 
new privileges beyond their reach. 
They have jettisoned their sense of 
the fitness of things which pre- 
viously made them a practical yet 
instinctively agreeable people. 
Their minds are obstinately set 
upon doubtful rights; they have 
forgotten their obligations. 
Formerly all classes of society 
had an inherent dignity of position. 
The member of the Jockey Club re- 
membered his guillotined ancestors 
and at least maintained a facade of 
faith in the tradition of noblesse 
oblige. The coachman of the Pari- 
sian cab, a blustering important ani- 
mal in his varnished top hat, dis- 
played an enormous self-respect 
and a smug satisfaction in the 
scheme of things. The waiter in a 
café might be anemic and over- 
worked, but he was always willing, 
anxiously willing. The small town 
notary knew himself to be a rigid 
disciplinarian, an impartial influ- 
ence in drawing up marriage con- 
tracts, apportioning dowries, fixing 
boundary lines. If he made money 
out of unnecessary lawsuits it was 
undoubtedly the design of Provi- 


dence that he should gain a legiti- 
mate profit from the foolishness of 
others. 

The peasant had his land, his 
tenaciously held acres and, if he was 
lucky, his sock filled with gold 
against hard times. Toil, the va- 
garies of nature, the misfortunes in- 
cident to his calling he accepted 
stolidly. A philosophy inculcated 
by generations of acceptance made 
him realize that the evil must be 
borne with the good. He never ex- 
pected a government so eccentric 
as to make up the losses that Provi- 
dence had deprived him of. He 
would indeed have felt such an act 
to be contradictory to the mandates 
of heaven. There were risks in all 
callings. And if one was not a 
farmer, then one became a sailor: 
one of those who went each year in 
their small craft to the fishing banks 
off Iceland where many perished in 
the storms. One accepted hazards 
because they were incidental to hu- 
man experience. 

The French people had a talent 
for taking life as they found it. 
They were not in the least down- 
trodden. On the contrary, they had 
a strong sense of their own individ- 
ual importance, a lively independ- 
ence, a caustic way of expressing 
their opinions. Intensely practical 
they kept material ends well in view. 
Progress was counted in positive 
terms: a piece of land purchased, a 
business project extended, a son 
sent to the university. Yet they 
were happy because they were the 
most logical people on earth, bound- 
ing their ambitions by their possi- 
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bilities. They found time for small 
courtesies; they prided themselves 
upon their punctiliousness. They 
made a cult of correctness. A smile 
accompanied the smallest purchase; 
a charming phrase embellished 
every transaction. 

To-day their balance has been 
completely upset; their sound per- 
spective of values has been aban- 
doned. The separation of the 
Church from the State is undoubt- 
edly an underlying cause: the tend- 
ency to foster skepticism rather 
than faith. It was the misfortune 
of France in the crisis that devel- 
oped during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century to have short- 
sighted politicians; men who in 
their animosity to ancient institu- 
tions sacrificed the fine fabric of 
feeling that made France essentially 
great. For in France all that was 
finest was derived from the impetus 
of Catholicism. Whether one con- 
siders literature or art or the vastly 
important field of everyday life, it 
was a sustaining faith that caused 
the flowering of all that was best. 
The slackening of the religious im- 
pulse was an inestimable loss. 

For some time the effects were 
not obvious on the surface. But 
the Great War was the psychologi- 
cal turning point. The long years 
of the struggle France supported 
with unexampled fortitude. It was 
the peace she could not resign her- 
self to bear; the fact that economic 
stability was deranged, that things 
could not immediately be restored 
to the old standard. The peoples’ 
nerves were on edge from four years 
of apprehension and they did not 
try to conceal their vexations. It 
was not the inhabitants of the dev- 
astated regions who complained; 
those who had lost their homes and 
their fields went doggedly about 
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the work of rehabilitation. They 
did not expect an easy peace. 

But the remainder of the people 
in France acquired at that time a 
chronic chip on the shoulder. They 
had thought to obtain a sufficient 
compensation from Germany to put 
them back on a pre-War basis. 
They saw victory, their beautiful 
victory, ruined by the wiles of Brit- 
ish statesmen. They were enraged; 
and their attitude was demonstrat- 
ed in habitual annoyance. The 
frugal observed their earnings be- 
ing dissipated in buying food for 
everyday: a miserable little rabbit 
cost ten francs, a salad worth two 
francs was sold for twenty. They 
felt themselves to be abused by 
fate. Self-pity developed, a com- 
miseration that was tinged with dis- 
trust for their neighbors. Bargain- 
ing which had been an exhilarating 
game degenerated into an acrimo- 
nious bickering. 

With the menace of inflation 
products became of greater value 
than money. The shopkeepers re- 
garded it as a supreme favor to sell 
their goods. It was painfully diffi- 
cult to part with an article which 
might bring a higher price to-mor- 
row. Profits became an obsession. 
Pyramiding profits, to meet the exi- 
gencies of mounting prices in other 
lines. Before this time every trades- 
man had been satisfied with a rea- 
sonable margin of gain; stability 
had been counted more necessary 
than soaring ledger balances. A 
pleased customer had been an asset. 
Mutual consideration between seller 
and buyer had been part of the fine 
courtesy that made existence agree- 
able. Yet now the arrogance of the 
seller turned into a malicious offen- 
siveness. Petty insult became a 
major pleasure. 

Such a condition developed rap- 
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idly into a class war. The mere fact 
of having the money to make a pur- 
chase made a person suspect. Re- 
sentment became the underlying 
note; the most simple transaction 
progressed in a surly turbulence. 
Everyone was striving to get the 
better of everyone else. And be- 
cause the gains did not multiply 
with the expected facility, bitter- 
ness ensued. 

The last elections which put 
Léon Blum and the radicals in 
power indicated the general discon- 
tent. The widespread strikes which 
followed, paralyzing the entire 
country, were symptomatic of more 
than industrial unrest. They were 
the outward manifestations of an 
inward exasperation: a state of 
mind that may be described by the 
petty word “crossness.” Everyone 
was excessively irritable; and took 
the slightest opportunity to display 
it. 

The morning after the elections 
a customer of ten years’ standing 
went to her butcher for lamb chops. 
She pointed out the cut she wanted 
but the butcher chopped off some 
wretchedly thin chops from the 
wrong end of the rack, wrapped 
them in paper and tossed them 
across the counter. Even before a 
protest was uttered, he snapped 


out: “These are good enough 
for you. You'll take them and 
like it.” 


That same day a nursemaid re- 
fused to give the child under her 
care her déjeuner at the usual hour 
of twelve. “What about my lunch?” 
she demanded. “I like to eat at 
noon.” 

A waiter in a restaurant had for 
years reserved a window table for 
a certain client who came habitual- 
ly for dinner. The day after Blum 


was elected, another man was en- 
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“We don’t rent 
tables,” the waiter informed his 


sconced in the seat. 


client irascibly. “Why should I 
keep a place for you?” 

Such gratuitous insult is nothing 
less than class war. Though it has 
not reached the bloody culmination 
of civil strife in Spain (and prob- 
ably never will attain such devas- 
tating proportions) still the under- 
lying hatred is there. 

On the mellow walls of vineyards 
in Provence one sees painted in bold 
letters: “Death to the Property 
Owners.” Yet it is infinitely more 
shocking to hear the jeering of a 
conductor when an old professor 
misses a street car. There is some- 
thing malign in the fury of a vege- 
table woman who screams out that 
you may' no longer chose your own 
apples and carrots. There is some- 
thing contemptible in the shrug of 
the automobile salesman who dis- 
misses a prospect, saying: “If you 
weren’t prepared to spend thirty 
thousand francs you shouldn’t have 
come into the shop.” 

After all, one’s days are spent in 
selling and buying services and 
goods. It is hardly possible to be 
protected to the point where one 
has no contact with our fellows in 
business. When such hatred per- 
sists, it poisons every aspect of ex- 
istence. One feels as if one were 
in the midst of a madhouse; a place 
where the pathological cases should 
be ranged in straight-jackets, and 
then calmed by competent brain 
specialists who would soothe and 
explain their terrors. There is noth- 
ing rational in this attitude of the 
French. It can be explained most 
plausibly by fear and greed. 

Of course there still remain those 
who hold themselves aloof from this 
insanity. The upper middle classes: 
the lawyers, physicians, engineers 
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and bankers; those who make for 
stability in a tortured society. Yet 
they seem a pathetic remnant. To 
hear their clear modulated tones 
expressing polite consideration for 
each other in formal phrases is to 
feel certain that they are doomed 
in this maelstrom. In the midst of 
their difficulties they smile with 
forbearance. They have the re- 
strained courage of the aristocrats 
who walked unfalteringly to the 
guillotine. It is perhaps more 
difficult to bear years of social and 
economic disintegration than a swift 
death on the scaffold. 

Some of these people are leaving 
France temporarily, trying to find 
a place of comparative peace in 
which to take refuge for themselves 
and their capital. Some have gone 
to Peiping, others to New York, to 
Martinique, to California, as their 
temperaments dictated. Others, 
unable or unwilling to leave France, 
hope that this state of revolution 
will not long continue. All of them 
know the next years will be ex- 
tremely difficult in France. 

It is to be expected that the 
French will eventually undergo a 
change of mood. Other countries 
adjacent to France have suffered 
the privations of the Great War and 
the reconstruction period to an 
even more frightful degree. Austria 
in the midst of her difficulties is 
smiling to-day; Germany shows a 
stolid wish to be obliging; Italy is 
disciplined and at the same time in- 
gratiating. Whatever their trou- 
bles, the people retain their cour- 
tesy and sense of consideration. 
They have adjusted themselves as 
well as possible, and with a laud- 
able spirit intend to carry on. 

The French cannot arrive at the 
Utopia which they conceive to be 
their right. They are to-day like 
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children in tantrums, after having 
listened to too many fairy tales. 
From America came the tale of easy 
wealth, fortunes acquired without 
effort. The French wanted to 
parallel that achievement, although 
their industrialism was never geered 
to the pace of our activities. From 
Italy they heard of all that had 
been accomplished by discipline. 
That virile tenacity of the Italians, 
the French translated into brusque- 
ness; they became harsh without 
attaining any particular end. From 
Russia they caught the siren songs 
of Communism. And although the 
Russian experiment has proved far 
from happy, liquidating whole 
classes—the peasants and small 
bourgeoisie, as well as the higher 
bourgeoisie—the French with an 
unwarranted optimism believe that 
their own version of Communism 
may prove workable. 

They forget that the first article 
in their own creed is that of private 
ownership. No Frenchman is too 
humble to hope that some day he 
may possess a bit of land on which 
he can retire, raising chickens and 
vegetables for his own simple needs. 
That is a reasonable ideal, better 
than grasping for extravagant things 
beyond reach. For no amelioration 
in the social system can assure 
everyone an income without effort. 
To hold out the promise of such a 
future merely engenders restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction. 

It would be more sane to revert to 
the old ideology when the French 
workman prized his leisure because 
he had fully earned it. After a day 
of labor, he savored the hours when 
he smoked his pipe at the bistro and 
drank his bock. The shopkeeper 
pulled down his metal shutters 
after hours of steady service and 
went off to the café for an apértif 
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and a lively discussion of politics. 
The servant and the commercial 
traveler, the peasant, the factory 
worker, the lowest as well as the 
highest in the social order were 
known for their steady concentra- 
tion while at work and for their in- 
telligent use of leisure. 

If they are now suffering from a 
nervous crisis from fear of inva- 
sion, from a strangling weight of 
bureaucracy, from taxes that raise 
the prices from three to four times 
the cost of manufacture, surely 
such difficulties and abuses could 
be met without rancor. It will not 
help to have class arraigned against 
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class, venting their bitterness in 
verbal attacks. No conclusion can 
be reached in hatred. Every prob- 
lem can be helped by a modicum 
of good will. 

What they must have, if they are 
not to destroy themselves in a futile 
class struggle, is the tolerance and 
the courtesy of former years; not a 
superficial amiability but a funda- 
mental concept of good manners 
springing from good intentions. In 
the War days Frenchmen marched 
to the trenches with a song and a 
smile. They would make better 
progress if they recaptured that 
spirit in their civil conflict. 


WHEN YOU ARE VERY OLD 


Translated from Ronsard 


By FRANCES FRIESEKE 


EN you are very old, at dusk in candlelight 

Sitting beside the fire, spinning and whispering, 
Slowly singing my verse you will say wondering— 
Ronsard praised all my charms, when I made all his sight. 


Then, you will have no maid, hearing your memory, 
Under the weight of toil, benumbed and dreaming deep, 
Who at my mentioned name, will not awake from sleep 
Knowing your name is blessed with immortality. 


I will be in the earth, a wraith from flesh undressed. 
In the black myrtle shades I will take my long rest. 
You will be on the hearth, a stooping, sad good wife, 


Regretting my great love, and all your proud disdain. 
Live now, hearken to me, wait not to press your reign 


For beauty’s faded age. 


Pluck now the rose of life. 














DISCOVERY AND RECOVERY 


By STANteEy B. JAMES 


E convert is apt to react vio- 
lently against those features of 
the religious life with which his 
past has familiarized him. Even 
when they have been legitimitized 
by the authority under which he 
has come, their associations in his 
mind with heresy and schism may 
render them distasteful. He will 
be inclined to place all the emphasis 
on what is new. If he has been 
brought up in those circles in which 
Bible reading and study are almost 
the sole means of nourishing the 
devotional life, it is probable that 
the discovery of the living Church 
will so overshadow reverence for 
the Book as even to obscure the 
latter’s value. It is the habit of hu- 
man nature to swing to extremes. 
From bibliolatry the convert may be 
driven by the reaction he has expe- 
rienced to neglect the Bible alto- 
gether, except in so far as it forms 
part of the Church’s liturgy. 
There has been something of this 
on a large scale as seen in the story 
of post-Reformation Catholicism. 
Contrary to what is often asserted, 
the Bible had held an important 
place in medieval religion. One 
cannot read the writings of such as 
Richard Rolle and William Lang- 
land, the one a wandering preach- 
er, the other a popular poet, with- 
out being struck by the frequency 
with which they quote and com- 
ment on Holy Writ. Says D. Mait- 
land, a Protestant writer: 


“The writings of the Dark Ages” 
—he means the Middle Ages—“are, 





if I may use the expression, made 
of the Scriptures. I do not merely 
mean that the writers constantly 
quoted the Scriptures, and appealed 
to them as authorities on all occa- 
sions—though they did this, and it 
is a strong proof of their familiarity 
with them—but I mean that they 
thought and spoke and wrote the 
words, the thoughts and phrases of 
the Bible, and that they did this 
constantly and habitually as the 
natural mode of expressing them- 
selves. They did it, too, not ex- 
clusively in theological or ecclesias- 
tical matters, but in histories, biog- 
raphies, familiar letters, legal in- 
struments, and documents of every 
description. I do not know that I 
can fully express my meaning, but 
perhaps I may render it more clear 
if I repeat that I do not so much re- 
fer to direct quotations of Scrip- 
ture, as to the fact that their ideas 
seem to have fallen so naturally in- 
to the words of Scripture, that they 
were constantly referring to them 
in a way of passing allusion, which 
is now very puzzling to those who 
are unacquainted with the phrase- 
ology of the Vulgate, and forms one 
of the greatest impediments in the 
way of many who wish to read their 
works.” 


Nor was this knowledge confined 
to the comparatively few who could 
read. Church services, statuary, 
painted windows and symbolism, 
and the mystery and miracle plays 
given under ecclesiastical sanction 
together with the outdoor preach- 
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ing of itinerant friars had, all, served 
to popularize the Bible. At no time 
in the history of English-speaking 
people have the contents of the 
Scriptures been better known to the 
mass of common folk than they 
were in the Middle Ages. 

Among those generations of Cath- 
olics which survived the changes 
of the sixteenth century this close 
familiarity with the Bible is less 
perceptible. The strong emphasis 
which Protestantism had laid on 
the Book, and the claim for it as a 
rival authority had their effect. For 
the time being, it would seem, Bible 
reading and study, as a regular 
habit, lay under the shadow of 
heresy and schism. 

It is this reaction which the indi- 
vidual convert from certain sec- 
tions of Protestantism exhibits in 
an acute form. The present writer 
was no exception. The discovery 
of the Catholic Church as the Body 
of Christ, and of the Sacramental 
Presence on its altars of the Living 
Christ was for him an experience of 
such supreme importance as to cast 
suspicion on religious habits formed 
before that discovery. Anything 
which, by its associations with a 
period in his life prior to this unique 
experience, might divert attention 
from what had come to be supreme 
must be, he thought, discouraged. 

But, by a process which can be 
easily understood, this stage, in 
course of time, was passed. Dis- 
covery was followed by recovery. 
What had been temporarily dis- 
carded was now received back, not 
as an additional book of reference 
but as the Church’s own testamen- 
tary document. The Encyclical of 
Leo XIII., Providentissimus Deus, 
defining the authority and empha- 
sizing the integrity and inspired 
character of Holy Writ, did but 
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make explicit what had ever been 
implicit in her teaching. The great 
treasury of the Bible was thus re- 
opened. Seen in the context of the 
Catholic life, the sacred volume be- 


came a new thing. Its witness to 
the Church was so clear that one 
could only wonder it had not been 
seen before. The convert hailed 
with joy this new support for his 
faith, coming as it did from a source 
that had been set up as a rival au- 
thority to the Papacy. 

It did not merely support his 
faith; there was a sense in which 
it even served to correct its balance. 
The Reformers had claimed to 
bring Christianity back to its orig- 
inal purity. Matthew Arnold de- 
clared that the Reformation was a 
protest of Hebraism against the 
Hellenism of the Renaissance. 
There was truth in both these as- 
sertions. Not, of course, that the 
Church itself had ever departed from 
its foundations, but it cannot be 
denied that the Hebraic element had 
been overlaid. The Europeanizing 
process had obscured the severe 
simplicity of the Semitic basis. 
That was the fact which stood in 
the way of the Puritan familiar 
with his Bible. The Scriptures now 
became a touchstone for the convert. 
They enabled him to realize which 
was the root and which were the 
branches in the mighty Tree whose 
shelter he had sought. In the Scrip- 
tures he could discover the original 
plan unencumbered by the com- 
plexity which, inevitably, later ages 
had added. And, understanding 
this, he could appreciate better the 
edifice that had been raised upon it. 

But what was chiefly interesting 
to him was the light which the re- 
covered Bible threw on his own 
conversion. He had been one of 
those foolhardy individuals who, 

















as soon as they have made the 
Great Discovery, rush into print in 
order to announce the fact. In a 
book which first appeared in serial 
form in THe CatHotic Wortp he 
had outlined, as far as he under- 
stood it, the course of his pilgrimage 
and attempted to give some account 
of the means by which, humanly 
speaking, he had been led to take 
the final step. Yet, such is the im- 
perfection of our self-knowledge, 
not once did he mention what, it 
was now plain to be seen, was one 
of the prime contributory causes. 
He had actually overlooked a factor 
which by itself would have been al- 
most enough, apart from the super- 
natural element, to explain what 
happened. The only excuse that 
can be offered for this strange omis- 
sion is the fact that the influence 
in question had been so constant 
a part of his experience and was so 
closely interwoven with his whole 
being that it was—to state the mat- 
ter paradoxically—too obvious to 
be noticed. 

From earliest childhood the pil- 
grim had been familiar with the 
English Bible. Its cadences, its 
stories, its lyrical outbursts and 
prophetic rhapsodies had become 
part of his mental make-up. As a 
Congregational minister it had been 
his duty to make an intensive study 
of the Sacred Volume and of the 
literature related to it. There was 
one effect of this which, though it 
had not been recognized at the time, 
was later seen to have been of pro- 
found importance. The God of 
Israel is the God of a specific com- 
munity with which He had made a 
Covenant. It is in this community 
He is known. Its history is His 
Revelation. The religion that re- 
sulted from this covenanted rela- 
tionship had been interwoven with 
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Hebrew life. It touched everyday 
affairs at all points. Embodied in 
a prescribed ritual, demanding clear 
social duties, having its geograph- 
ical center, there was no mistaking 
its authoritative, dogmatic and defi- 
nite character. It was no “religion 
of the spirit” which Moses taught 
or that Isaias proclaimed or that 
Esdras and Nehemias organized. 
Judaism was a visible body and that 
body was the vehicle of a Holy God 
for the redemption of the world. 
It was the Law and the Prophets 
of this religion which Jesus Christ 
came to fulfill. 

The Puritanism in which the 
writer of this was brought up had 
done its best to change that word 
“fulfill” to “annul.” Christ, accord- 
ing to it, did fulfill the promise of 
the Old Dispensation but only after 
a spiritual fashion. The Modern- 
ism under the influence of which 
the pilgrim came later carried this 
interpretation still further: it com- 
pletely denationalized Jesus. He 
became an Ethical Teacher, strong- 
ly anti-traditionalist in outlook and 
opposed to religious institutional- 
ism, who contented Himself with 
preaching a few elementary religious 
and moral truths. He established, 
in fact, “the religion of the Spirit,” 
and it is in that, according to this 
version, that His greatness con- 
sists. 

But such a view of Christianity, 
to one who had saturated himself 
in the Old Testament, could not but 
give an impression of something 
lacking in the promised fulfillment. 
Where was that corporal life in- 
stinct with God, that definite au- 
thority, that geographical center, 
that ordered worship enlisting in 
the service of the Most High the 
whole man, soul and body? Where 
was the religion which colored the 
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everyday life of its adherents, mark- 
ing them off visibly from others and 
intensifying their consciousness of 
belonging to a divinely favored 
body? Beside the rich, ordered life 
of Israel our Christianity looked 
very pale and nebulous, and despite 
one’s self, it was impossible alto- 
gether to suppress the thought that 
the Jews had possessed advantages 
not enjoyed, as was supposed, by 
the Christians. 

Moreover, the apparent disconti- 
nuity between the Old Testament 
and the New—a discontinuity which 
might be denied in theory but was 
practically assumed — gives Chris- 
tianity the appearance of a schism 
originating at a comparatively late 
date. On the point of antiquity the 
Jews obviously could claim the ad- 
vantage. Their beginning was lost 
in the mists of earliest time. 

Modern psychology has taught us 
how powerfully the subconscious 
can affect our conduct. I do not 
doubt that the suppressed Hebraism 
resulting from an intensive study 
of the Bible, for all that it was over- 
looked, had a profound effect in 
directing the pilgrim’s footsteps to- 
wards the Church in which all the 
features of Judaism, sublimated in 
Christ, were to be found as contem- 
porary facts. The boy who has fed 
his mind on stories of seafaring ad- 
ventures may wonder at the rest- 
lessness in his blood when he tries 
to settle down to the life of a clerk, 
and may not recognize the cause 
even when eventually it drives him 
to sea. What those stories were in 
the case of the hypothetical youth, 
the Bible was in the life of the pres- 
ent writer. The reading of it in 
early days created a craving which 
rendered him ever dissatisfied with 
his religious associations until at 
last, though ignorant of the part 
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the Scriptures were playing and 
unaware that it was they which had 
set up the ferment in his blood, he 
exchanged “the Religion of a Book” 
for the religion of that living Church 
the preparation for and establish- 
ment of which the Book relates. 

In fact, one of the first results of 
his recovery of the Bible was that 
the convert learned to understand 
better the secret ways by which the 
Spirit had led him home. Little as 
he had known it, he had followed 
the same trail as the first Christians 
—those whose progress from Juda- 
ism to Christianity is related in the 
New Testament. This was the oldest 
and most direct of all routes. It was 
the one by which St. Peter himself 
had traveled. It was this trail 
which had been marked out so 
clearly in the Gospels and Epistles 
of the New Testament. How many 
others were there, he wondered, 
who, while imagining (as he had 
imagined) that they were approach- 
ing the Church along lines distinc- 
tively individual and modern, had 
in truth followed the course of this 
Israelitish pilgrimage? Was it a 
highway along which the pilgrims 
of all ages traveled, not just the 
route of a single people but the ap- 
pointed way for an innumerable 
company including those of all the 
sects that have arisen in Christen- 
dom? 

And there was another question, 
still more important. Since there 
were many thousands among those 
whom the pilgrim had left behind 
who were as intimately acquainted 
with the Hebrew Scriptures and 
even more so than he himself had 
been, might it not be that many of 
them also were being led uncon- 
sciously along the same path and 
in the same direction? The Bible 
had been set up as a rival authority 














to the Church and those who read 
it had done so, more or less, in a 
controversial spirit which would 
close their minds to the implica- 
tions of that saying wherein Christ 
announced that He came to fulfill 
—not to annul—the Law and the 
prophets. So fierce had been the 
controversy, so deeply rooted the 
belief that a love for the Bible was 
incompatible with a love for the 
Church that it would be well-nigh 
impossible for them to appreciate 
the suggestiveness of the Old Testa- 
ment. But the old controversy is 
well-nigh dead. The antithesis of 
Church and Bible is far less fre- 
quently heard than was once the 
case. In fact, I have a shrewd sus- 
picion that some inkling of the close 
connection between the two has 
penetrated the non-Catholic mind 
and may account for the effort in 
certain quarters to discredit the 
Scriptures. Mr. Arnold Lunn has 
declared that the English prejudice 
against logic is due to the fear that 
logic in religion would compel them 
to become Catholic. Something of 
the same kind, it may be, can be 
said of the Modernist’s destructive 
attack on Biblical authority. Is it 
as the textbook of a Church which 
he fears that he seeks to undermine 
its influence? 

If that be the case, it is a good 
sign that English Protestants are 
so far able to face the truth as 
to attempt to revive the waning in- 
terest of their countrymen in the 
Bible. They have determined to 
celebrate in 1938 the fourth cente- 
nary of the Reformation by a united 
and organized campaign with this 
object in view. Little as they may 
be aware ofthe fact, the publicity 
which will be given the subject, the 
sermons that will be preached, the 
lectures that will be delivered and 
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the pamphlets and books that will 
be published will revive interest in 


the Hebrew writings. And this in 
its turn, now that the Bible is likely 
to be studied in a more devout and 
less controversial spirit than for- 
merly, may have results little calcu- 
lated by the promoters. If the ex- 
periences of the present writer as 
set forth in what has been written 
are any clue, nothing more hope- 
ful could happen than that our sepa- 
rated brethren should initiate a na- 
tional movement of this kind. We 
cannot forget that it was the Evan- 
gelical Revival, with its strong em- 
phasis on Bible reading, which had 
inspired most of the Tractarian 
leaders. The Oxford Group Move- 
ment, since it would appear to have 
an anti-ecclesiastical bias, has, from 
the Catholic standpoint, a doubtful 
value. But the renewal of devout 
interest in a book which may be 
regarded as the biography of the 
Church is a different matter. The 
prospect of British Christians unit- 
ing in the purpose mentioned is one 
in which Catholics may well re- 
joice. 

But what gives special point and 
interest to the experience of the in- 
dividual convert related in this arti- 
cle is the course of events now pro- 
ceeding in Germany. In that coun- 
try the Church has been called upon 
to defend the integrity of Holy Writ 
and, in particular, to reassert its 
fidelity to the Old Testament. The 
bold advocacy of Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Bishop of Munich, in his ser- 
mons on Judaism, Christianity and 
Germany (since translated into 
English and published in book 
form) may well come to be regard- 
ed as of historic importance. His 
Eminence has qualifications which 
fit him in a special degree to be the 
spokesman of the Church on this 
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question. He was at one time pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History at 
the Universities of Wiirzburg and 
Strasbourg. If anything could 
serve to identify the Bible with the 
Church in the eyes of those who 
have regarded them as antagonistic 
it would be the appearance, as the 
champion of the Sacred Scriptures 
of so eminent a Catholic authority. 
It is surely providential that Ger- 
man Evangelicals should be taught 
by the persecutions to which they 
have been subjected to look to the 
Catholic Church as a powerful ally 
in the cause of “Bible-truth.” Nor 
can the significance of this be lost 
on their brethren in other lands. It 
must surely rob the celebrations in 
1938 of any controversial bitter- 
ness. Who can tell but that this 
common defense of the Scriptures 
by Catholics and Protestants may 
be the beginning of a movement 
with far-reaching effects? 

The line of approach to the 
Church thus indicated takes us right 
to the heart of Catholicism. The 
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attraction offered by the pomp and 
ceremony of ritual is, though not 
without validity, in comparison a 
superficial thing. Even the ration- 
ality of Catholic teaching, which 
Mr. Arnold Lunn found so power- 
fully persuasive, is not so closely 
related to the Faith as is the Bible. 
Neither the appeal of beauty and 
dignity, nor that of philosophy are 
so relevant as that of the religious 
spirit whose classic expression is 
found in Hebrew Literature. 

The present writer, recalling his 
own experience as interpreted by 
his later thought, cannot help re-’ 
garding it as in some measure sym- 
bolic. That is his only excuse for 
inflicting on his readers what is vir- 
tually another chapter of or appen- 
dix to his autobiography. Its signifi- 
cance is of far more than individual 
interest. It indicates—to his mind 
—the road by which a large num- 
ber and an important section of our 
fellow Christians may find their 
way back to the Church of their 
fathers. 














FREEMASONRY 


By GEppES MACGREGOR 


Masonic enthusiasts, no pe- 
riod in history is too remote to 
be the Cradle of the Craft. The 
Tower of Babel, the Ark of Noe, and 
the features of the age of glorious 
antiquity to which these prodigies 
belonged have been held to be the 
background of the foundation of 
the cult. More commonly, its in- 
ception has been declared to date 
from the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, and perhaps’ the majority 
of Masonic devotees accept that 
structure as the scene of its birth. 
Other writers, non-Freemasons, 
have asserted that the cult was de- 
vised, promulgated and palmed 
upon the world by a little group of 
savants of the seventeenth century, 
just before the foundation of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717. 

The various theories of antiqua- 
ries on the subject will be consid- 
ered more fully after the nature of 
Freemasonry has been explained, 
but it is well to note that the most 
unbiased authorities date its be- 
ginnings in the early medieval pe- 
riod. 

Freemasonry as it is to-day is a 
cult practiced by a secret Order, 
whose secrecy is safeguarded by a 
solemn vow, called the Obligation, 
the violation of which incurs dire 
penalties. As is well known, Free- 
masons recognize one another by 
means of certain signs, handshakes 
or “grips,”. and passwords. There 
are such signs and tokens peculiar 
to each of the thirty-three degrees 
of Freemasonry, and before initia- 


tion into each of these degrees, 
candidates are carefully instructed 
in the appropriate signs of recog- 
nition, even when their under- 
standing of the wider aspects of the 
cult leaves, from the Masonic point 
of view, much to be desired. 

For the sake of completeness, the 
titles of the thirty-three degrees are 
given here. It must not be as- 
sumed, however, that all have strong 
significance in one’s progress in the 
supposed mysteries of the cult. 
Many of them are never practiced, 
and are merely formally received 
with the next significant degree 
which the candidate takes. Most 
important are the first three, and 
most Masons take only these. The 
eighteenth and thirtieth are “key” 
degrees. The thirty-third and last 
is not so important as it might 
seem: it is usually conferred as a 
reward for meritorious service, and 
constitutes an executive council 
rather than a way of deeper insight 
into the cult itself. 


The Thirty-three Degrees are as 
follows: (1) Entered Apprentice; 
(2) Fellow Craft; (3) Master Ma- 
son; (4) Secret Master; (5) Perfect 
Master; (6) Intimate Secretary; 
(7) Provost and Judge; (8) Super- 
intendent of Buildings; (9) Elect of 
Nine; (10) Elect of Fifteen; (11) 
Sublime Elect; (12) Grand Master 
Architect; (13) Royal Arch; (14) 
Knight of Perfection; (15) Knight 
of the Sword of the East; (16) 
Prince of Jerusalem; (17) Knight 
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of the East and West; (18) Knight 
of the Rose Croix de Heredom; 
(19) Grand Pontiff; (20) Master 
Ad-vitam; (21) Noachite (or Prus- 
sian Knight); (22) Knight of the 
Royal Axe (or Prince of Libanus); 
(23) Chief of the Tabernacle; (24) 
Prince of the Tabernacle; (25) 
Knight of the Brazen Serpent; (26) 
Prince of Mercy; (27) Grand Com- 
mander of the Temple; (28) Knight 
of the Sun (or Prince Adept); (29) 
Grand Scottish Knight of St. An- 
drew (or Patriarch of the Cru- 
sades); (30) Knight Kadosh; (31) 
Grand Inspector Inquisitor Com- 
mander; (32) Sublime Prince of 
the Royal Secret; (33) Sovereign 
Grand Inspector General. 


There are also some degrees 
which are much cultivated by Free- 
masons, to whom alone they are 
open, but which do not form part 
of the ladder. Such are the degrees 
of Knight Templar, Royal Ark 
Mariner and Mark Mason. 


In the maze of elaborate sym- 
bolism—too often intentionally 
and meaninglessly elaborate, where 
antiquity is deliberately faked— 
there are certain fundamental con- 
ceptions which form the basis of 
the ritual and secret signs. Such, 
for example, are the well-known 
square and compasses, the former 
of which is one of the “Movable 
Jewels of the First Tracing Board,” 
which consist of, (a) Square, (b) 
Level, (c) Plumb Rule. 

God is conceived as the Grand 
Architect of the Universe, and in 
the lower degrees the occultism 
which is the real basis of the sys- 
tem is hidden under the intricacies 
of a pseudo-geometrical and sym- 
bolic pastime known to Free- 
masons as the “Craft.” 


Masonic ritual, more than any 
other single factor, elucidates the 
nature and purpose of the cult. 
The texts are not, of course, indis- 
criminately circulated. Poorly 
printed textbooks are published at 
higher prices than elegant copies of 
Christian liturgies—at ridiculously 
high prices compared with their in- 
trinsic book value—and access to 
them by non-Freemasons is other- 
wise skillfully discouraged. Above 
all, they are described as “Intelligi- 
ble to the Craft only,” and are 
written in a code which could not 
easily be deciphered without a 
knowledge of the scientific methods 
of code reading. Even the expert 
would be considerably handicapped 
in deciphering this code, simple as 
it is in itself, without a preliminary 
understanding of the history of the 
Craft, and the occult influences 
which lie behind it. 

There is, of course, a certain de- 
gree of practical ease in the exer- 
cise of the cult, which could not 
readily be attained outside the at- 
mosphere of the Masonic Temple 
and the personal touch of the con- 
vivial gatherings. It does not fol- 
low, however, because a more prac- 
tical understanding of Hinduism 
can be secured in the oppressive 
climate of India, that it is impossi- 
ble to probe Hinduism elsewhere. 
Many great orientalists of the West 
understand it better than the aver- 
age Brahman, because they carry 
to their study a mind already 
trained in comparative religion. 
Any student of comparative reli- 
gion and the history of occultism, 
who goes to the pains of learning 
the elementary principles of code 
reading can unravel not only the 
basis of the cult, which at least is 
technically interesting, but all the 
puerile “secrets” of which Masons, 
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particularly the less literate, are so plicant for admission not vouched 


ludicrously conceited. 

“Have Masons secrets?” cate- 
chizes the Worshipful Master of 
the Lodge after initiation of a can- 
didate, and the newly admitted Ap- 
prentice answers, “They have 
many, and valuable ones.” Pres- 
ently we shall see just how valu- 
able they are to anyone who has 
ever done the elementary theorems 
of Euclid, Book One. 

Before the candidature of anyone 
may be considered for admission 
to the first degree, he must be pro- 
posed by a Mason. He is then sub- 
jected to scrutiny as to character— 
an investigation directed chiefly 
against the nefarious motives— 
whose possibility is grotesquely ex- 
aggerated by Masonic self-impor- 
tance—of the enemies of the 
Craft. 

All being in order, the Lodge is 
opened for the exercise of Free- 
masonry in the first degree. The 
members have assembled and 
vested in their regalia. The Wor- 
shipful Master (President) gives 
one knock with the Gavel, and is 
answered by the Senior and Junior 
Wardens. The Master’s chair is 
placed in the east, and on his left 
sits the Past Master of the Lodge. 
The Senior Warden sits in the west, 
and the Junior Warden in the 
south. On the right of the Master 
sits the Senior Deacon, and on the 
right of the Senior Warden, the 
Junior Deacon. Two office-bearers 
act as guards—the Inner Guard and 
the Tyler, who is armed with a 
drawn sword. 

The Master addresses the Lodge: 

“Brethren, assist me to open the 
Lodge.” : 

All rise, and the Master addresses 
the Junior Warden, whose duty it 
is to prove by Masonic tests any ap- 


for by a known Mason: 

“Brother, what is the first care of 
every Mason?” 

The Junior Warden responds: 
“To see the Lodge properly tyled” 
(i. e., guarded by the Tyler). 

The Master directs accordingly. 
The Inner Guard gives three dis- 
tinct knocks, which are answered 
by the Tyler, announces to the Ju- 
nior Warden that the Lodge is so 
guarded, and he, in turn, announces 
the fact to the Master of the Lodge. 
(In the second and third degrees, 
the knocks are not equidistant 
from one another in point of time.) 

Then follow a series of formal 
questions and answers, calculated 
to test the validity of every man 
present, and the knowledge of the 
office-bearers in their respective 
duties. The minutes are then read, 
as in any meeting, and the ballot is 
taken for any candidate for initi- 
ation to the first degree. After fur- 
ther formalities, the Deacons are 
instructed to admit the candidate. 
They go to the door, where the In- 
ner Guard meets the candidate 
who, in preparation for the cere- 
mony, has been divested of all 
metal (symbolic of the wish not to 
disturb the harmony of the Lodge, 
the readiness to relieve indigent 
brethren, and the fact that, at the 
building of the Temple of Solomon, 
the sound of metal was not heard). 
For other symbolic reasons which 
it would be idle to elaborate, the 
candidate is blindfolded, his left 
knee, left breast and right arm are 
made bare, his right heel slipshod, 
and a cable-tow is placed round his 
neck. The Inner Guard now ap- 
plies a sharp instrument to his left 
breast and asks if he feels it. Upon 
answering in the affirmative, the 
candidate is led by the Junior Dea- 
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con to the kneeling stool near the 
left of the Senior Warden. The 
Master puts some questions as to 
his age (which must not be less 
than twenty-one years) and says a 
prayer, to which the response is 
“So mote it be”—the Masonic 
equivalent, so far, at least, as the 
first degrees are concerned, to the 
Hebrew “Amen” (cf. the French 
idiom, “Ainsi soit-il’’). While this 
prayer is being said, the Deacons 
join hands over the candidate, so 
as to form two sides of the sym- 
bolic triangle so prized by the cult. 
More questions follow, and the can- 
didate, still blindfold, is taken 
from the one office-bearer to an- 
other. He is then taken to the cen- 
ter of the Lodge, told to place his 
heels together so that his feet form 
a square, take a short pace forward 
with his left foot, drawing his right 
foot after it, heels together, fol- 
lowed by a second pace, longer than 
the first, in a similar fashion, fol- 
lowed again by a third pace longer 
than the second, with heels finally 
brought together again in the form 
of a square. He is then required 
to kneel down and the Master again 
harangues him. Then, his right 
hand on the Volume of the Law, and 
his left holding a pair of compasses, 
one point of which is extended to 
his naked left breast, the candidate 
makes his vow of secrecy, called the 
Obligation. In this he promises al- 
ways to hele (i. e., “hide”), conceal, 
and never reveal any secret, mys- 
tery, part, or point of or belonging 
to Free and Accepted Masons, and 
never to put them in writing in any 
form or suffer this to be done by 
others when it is in his power to 
prevent it. Never must he permit 
“the least trace of any letter, char- 
acter or figure” to become intelligi- 
ble to anyone outside the Craft, or 
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legible “on anything movable or im- 
movable under the canopy of 
heaven.” His oath is declared to 
be “without evasion, equivocation 
or mental reservation of any 
kind.” 

The candidate makes this vow 
under a most gruesome penalty, 
which he has to recite as part of 
the text of the Obligation. If he 
violates it, he is to have his entrails 
torn from his body and burned to 
ashes on the center thereof, such 
ashes to be scattered before the 
winds of heaven, so that there may 
remain on the face of the earth no 
trace of so vile a wretch! Alter- 
natively, goes on the text, he is to 
be branded for life as an individual 
devoid of all moral worth and to- 
tally unfit to be received into any 
society of honorable men. 

Then the candidate is instructed 
that the steps which he took in com- 
ing to kneel to say this obligation 
constitute the first regular steps of 
Freemasonry, by which, partly, 
Masons recognize one another. 
Then he is instructed in the other 
signs and passwords. The word 
specially sacred as the first pass- 
word of Freemasonry is derived 
from two Hebrew words which are 
alleged to have adorned the en- 
trance to Solomon’s Temple—one 
on the left pillar and one on the 
right. They refer to the Scriptural 
text: “In strength will I establish 
this mine house that it may stand 
firm for ever.” On the left pillar: 
BoAz (In strength); on the right pil- 
lar: JACHIN (to establish). 

A “Charge” is addressed to the 
candidate, instructing him in the 
symbolism of the rites in which he 
has taken part, and, with due cere- 
mony, the Lodge is closed. Some 
weeks elapse, and the Apprentice 
is then presented for the Second 
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Degree, and then, after a few more 
weeks, he appears to be received 
into the Third Degree, as a Master 
Mason. 


With certain symbolic differ- 
ences, initiation into the degree of 
Master Mason is carried out on 
lines similar to the degrees which 
lead up to it. The ritual is full 
of the symbolism of death, which 
is the leading conception to be 
associated with this degree, whose 
very badge, it may be said, is the 
skull with crossed bones. The 
reason for this symbolism is that 
the degree commemorates a cer- 
tain hero of Freemasonry, who, ac- 
cording to Masonic legendry, was 
slain just at the completion of 
Solomon’s Temple, of which he is 
supposed to have been the chief 
architect. His name—sacred in 
Masonic utterance—was Hiram 
Abiff, and he is usually referred to 
as “Our Master Hiram,” or “Our 
Master H. A.,” or simply “Our Mas- 
ter H.” The story is that, when 
the Temple was nearing comple- 
tion, fifteen Masons, who had been 
received into the Second Degree, 
were filled with unworthy ambition 
to be advanced to the Third. So in- 
furiated with this longing did they 
become, that they conspired to- 
gether to obtain the secrets of the 
Third Degree at any cost. Twelve 
of them withdrew at the eleventh 
hour, but the remaining three “of a 
more determined and atrocious 
character,” say the Annals of the 
Craft, set watch to pounce upon 
Hiram just as he was leaving the 
Temple after paying devotions to 
the Grand Architect of the Uni- 
verse. For want of a better weapon, 
one of the assailants armed himself 
with a heavy plumb rule (one of 
the “Movable Jewels” of the Craft) 
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and demanded to know the secrets 
of the Third Degree of Master Ma- 
son. Hiram’s answer, being un- 
satisfactory, brought upon him a 
terrific blow on the head, which 
made him sink to the ground, on 
his left knee. Hiram then rushed 
to another entrance of the Temple, 
where the second rebel struck him, 
and so on, till, steadfast in refusing 
to purchase his life by divulging the 
secrets of a Master Mason, he reeled 
lifeless to the ground. 

The candidate for this degree is 
required symbolically to imitate 
the various actions of the dying 
champion of the cult, while the 
ceremony is in progress, to remind 
him of his own duty of eternal 
secrecy. 


There is a distinct difference in 
cult between the lower degrees and 
the higher, indicating, to the ob- 
servant and impartial student, a 
concoction, at some period of Ma- 
sonic history, of various secret 
cults with little bearing on one an- 
other. So far, it will be seen, there 
is no trace of Christian symbolism. 
The rites are non-Christian not 
merely in spirit, but also in form. 
The Degree of the Holy Royal Arch 
of Israel, however, although a 
higher degree, still retains the Jew- 
ish symbolism of the three lower 
degrees. The underlying idea is 
that the greatest secrets of the Mas- 
ter Mason were really lost by the 
untimely death of Hiram Abiff, and 
have been regained in this higher 
degree, to which only Freemasons 
particularly interested in their cult 
ever seek admission. The large 
majority of Freemasons take only 
the Third Degree, because interest 
does not carry them further. The 
Third Degree is all that is needed 
for any materialistic advantages 
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which may accrue to the Freema- 
son, and for another thing, Masonic 
Degrees are not obtained without 
the payment of fees which, al- 
though not high if one associates 
with them the great knowledge of 
which Freemasonry claims a 
monopoly, are absurd when related 
to the facts concerning the intellec- 
tual advantages of the cult—-the 
idolatry of a few Hebrew words and 
a symbolism surpassed in beauty 
by that of the primitive religions 
of many savage tribes. 


The ritual, then, is still similar to 
that of the lower degrees. There 
are additional signs—now five in 
number: 


(1) The Penal Sign, which is 
made by placing the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand on the 
forehead by way of symbolizing the 
death penalty for violation of Ma- 
sonic Secrets, and that the “stiff 
neck of the disobedient shall be cut 
from the land of the living.” 

(2) The Hailing Sign, which is 
made by laying the right hand on 
the forehead for support, and the 
left on the heart. It represents the 
attitude in which Adam and Eve 
met Jehovah in the Garden of Eden, 
after their transgression. 

(3) The Supplicatory Sign, 
which is made by raising the hands 
in the attitude of prayer, and bend- 
ing the knees, in allusion to the ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve. 

(4) The Sign of Suffering, which 
is given by placing the right hand 
on the heart, and supporting the 
head with the left, in allusion to the 
pain that arose from the tilling of 
the soil. 

(5) The Fiducial Sign, which is 
given by raising the hands above 
the head, in allusion to the prospect 
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of redemption from the Fall of 
Adam. 


The word which is held in such 
awe is supposed to be uttered only 
with the assistance of two other 
Royal Arch Masons. It is repre- 
sented by three letters: J. B.O. The 
first stands for the Hebrew word 
Jah, signifying, “I am and shall 
be,” and also the Chaldean word 
Jah, which is the name of God, Je- 
hovah. The second letter repre- 
sents the Assyrian word meaning 
“Lord,” i. e., Bel, in Hebrew Ba‘al. 
The third refers to an Egyptian 
word meaning “Father of All,” and 
also a similar Hebrew word mean- 
ing “strength” (’6z). 

A cube is used in connection with 
this degree, and is supposed to con- 
tain a great mystery. Actually, all 
it contains are certain letters—He- 
brew characters—corresponding to 
A. B. L. (Aleph, Beth and Lamed). 
In whichever way they are read, 
they have significance. AB repre- 
sents the Hebrew word for “Fa- 
ther,” BAL the word for “Lord,” 
LAB the word for “Spirit,” and so 
on. 
The members of the Royal Arch 
Degree are called “Companions,” 
not “Brethren,” and are imagined 
to have reached the “summit of An- 
cient Masonry,” to use the words of 
Webb, a Masonic writer, who de- 
clares that in this degree the lost 
word which is recovered is that 
which was for four hundred and 
seventy years after the completion 
of Solomon’s Temple buried in 
a secret vault underground, and 
brought to light by the “Sojourn- 
ers” who were digging for the foun- 
dations of the Second Temple. 

The Badge consists of a Sash and 
Apron, the former radiated with 
purple and crimson, and the Mys- 
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tic Triple Tau (a Hebrew charac- 
ter) delineated on both. The Com- 
panions assemble in the form of an 
arch. In front stand the principals 
before an altar on which are the 
initials of the names of Solomon, 
King of Israel, Hiram, King of Tyre, 
and Hiram Abiff, to whom we have 
already devoted some attention. 

Masons date their years Anno 
Lucis, i.e., the foundation of the 
world, and it is alleged that of the 
three first lodges of the Royal Arch, 
the first was opened Anno Lucis 
2415, the second 2992, and the third 
3469. 


Christian terminology first ap- 
pears in the “Imperial, Ecclesiastical 
and Military Order of Knights of the 
Red Cross of Rome and Constan- 
tine,” which is not on the ladder 
leading to the highest degrees of 
Freemasonry, but is open only to 
Master Masons. 

It claims its origin in the appoint- 
ment by Constantine, of a group of 
knights, after a battle fought at 
Saxa Rubra on October 28, 312 
A. D. As its motto, the Order dis- 
plays the words “In hoc signo 
vinces,” referring to the cross which 
it is said the fighting legions saw in 
the sky. 

The Knights Companions meet 
in a Conclave, and are addressed 
as “Sir Knights.” Their ritual is 
full of Greek symbolism, as, for ex- 
ample, the Labarum, which is a de- 
vice claimed to be adopted by Con- 
stantine—a monogram of the let- 
ters Chi and Rho, the first two let- 
ters in the Greek word Christos. 


Freemasonry claims the Knights 
Templars a$ a Masonic Order, and 
Lodges are held in this degree, as in 
that of the Red Cross of Rome. 
Howe, a Freemason, asserts that 


the wonderful architectural work 
of the Templars in Europe and Asia 
is striking evidence of their Ma- 
sonic origin. The Order which to- 
day practices the ritual of Knights 
Templars consists of members who 
must be Royal Arch Masons, not 
merely Master Masons, before they 
may be admitted. 

The Rose Croix de Heredom is 
one of the most important of the 
regular degrees, of which it is the 
eighteenth. It is supposed to have 
been instituted in Palestine by the 
Knights Templars in the twelfth 
century, and some claim that King 
Edward I., when a prince, was ad- 
mitted to this degree there. 

No satisfactory explanation of 
the word “Heredom” can be found. 
Ragon, a Mason, refers to it as hav- 
ing been invented by the Stuart 
party, a corruption of the Latin 
hezredium, “a piece of ground fallen 
by inheritance,” while Mackay says 
it is derived from a Scottish moun- 
tian name, Heroden, where the 
first lodge was held (in Europe), so 
that the now universal spelling was 
simply the French corruption of 
“Heroden.” 

The Lost Word, which the 
Knight of the Rose Croix is sup- 
posed to find is referred to as 
I. N. R. I. The candidate is asked 
from whence he comes, and he re- 
plies, “Judea,” by which village he 
passed, and he answers, “Naza- 
reth,” by whom he was conducted, 
and he says, “Raphael,” and of 
what tribe he is, and he replies, 
“Judah.” Then he is told to put 
the initials of these words together, 
and he will have found the clue to 
the Lost Word. 

Part of the ritual involves the 
breaking of a biscuit and the dip- 
ping thereof into salt. As one 
knight eats the biscuit, he passes 
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the salt cellar to his neighbor, say- 
ing “Pax vobiscum.” At the end of 
this part of the rite, the High Pre- 
late, who ranks next to the “Most 
Wise Sovereign,” utters the Latin 
words, “Consummatum est.” 


The first degree of the series 
called Chivalric is that of Knight 
Kadosh, the thirtieth of the An- 
cient and Accepted Rite. The ritual 
of this and subsequent degrees is 
extremely elaborate. For its cele- 
bration, the main hall of the Chap- 
ter, as bodies of the thirtieth degree 
are called, is decorated with red 
and black columns. The throne in 
the east is surmounted by a double- 
headed eagle, crowned, and holding 
a poniard in his claws. Over his 
neck is a black ribbon, to which is 
suspended the cross of the order, 
and on his breast is an equilateral 
triangle, around which read the 
words, “Nec proditor, nec proditor 
innocens feret.” Nine lights of yel- 
low wax burn, and behind the 
throne are two banners, one white 
with a Teutonic cross in green and 
the motto, “Deus vult,” and the 
other with the double-headed eagle 
and the silver lettered motto, “Aut 
vincere aut mori.” 

There is a “Judges’ Hall,” som- 
ber in hangings and other decora- 
tions, and lit by but a single lamp. 
Here the “judges” are seated, robed 
in black with black cowls. The 
“Chamber of Reflection,” another 
subsidiary hall, is strewn with em- 
blems of mortality, and is austerely 
furnished. 

The Knights Kadosh (which 
means Sacred, or Consecrated 
Knights) wear a white tunic of fine 
woolen stuff, in the shape of a dal- 
matic, with large sleeves. It reaches 
to the knees and is bordered with 
black, with a great red Latin cross 
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on the left breast. Over it is worn 
a mantle of fine black velvet, very 
full and reaching nearly to the an- 
kle, and clasped in front with a 
plain Teutonic cross of gold. The 
hat is of black felt, wide-brimmed, 
with a plume of ostrich feathers on 
the left side, and round the neck is 
worn a resplendent collar with 
points of fine linen cambric, and, 
usually, lace. Close-fitting panta- 
loons of white cashmere, over 
which are laced yellow morocco 
boots, bound around the top with 
narrow gold lace, with white silk 
tassels in front and gold spurs, are 
worn, and the Knight Kadosh must 
carry a sword with straight silver 
guard, in a black scabbard, on 
which is inscribed the numeral 39. 

No purpose would be served by 
detailing further the external mag- 
nificence affected by lodges of this 
and the higher degrees, but a few 
points of interest arise in respect 
of the text of the ritual. In the 
thirty-first degree the presiding 
officer, who is styled the “Most Per- 
fect President,” declares, on the 
principle of the transmigration of 
souls which is common to nearly 
all pantheistic systems, that he has 
been King Alfred of Saxon Eng- 
land, Socrates, Confucius, Zoro- 
aster and Moses. The ceremonial 
of the thirty-second degree is al- 
most indescribably pompous, and 
its ritual contains some very illu- 
minating explanations of the real 
purpose of all inferior degrees in 
relation to the true end of Ma- 
sonry. God is addressed in prayer 
as “Supreme Intelligence, Author 
of Life and Light” and “Glorious 
Architect.” Little is ascertainable 
about the thirty-third and last de- 
gree, which is executive rather than 
mystic, except that it resembles 
considerably the thirty-second. 























Freemasonry is less popular on 
the continent than in Great Britain. 
In 1738, a Bull was issued by the 
Pope excommunicating all Masons, 
and the Order was one of the errors 
condemned by the Syllabus of 1864. 
From its inception in France in the 
eighteenth century, however, the 
Craft spread widely, and was fa- 
vored even by some of the nobility. 
French Freemasonry was particu- 
larly low in character, and tended 
to become a purely political organi- 
zation, subversive of Church and 
State. The French Lodge, the 
Grand Orient, had some three hun- 
dred lodges attached to it before 
the Great War, but on account of 
political and atheistic activities, a 
secession has broken its ranks. 
French and English Masonry have 
never been close allies, although, 
theoretically, a Freemason is a 
Freemason to whichever country he 
may travel. A number of degrees 
even more grotesque than those 
outlined above have grown up in 
France, under the influence of the 
combined forces of so-called mys- 
ticism and atheism. 

The Church has not been alone in 
resistance to the Masonic cliques. 
The Craft has been found to be at 
the bottom of so many political in- 
trigues that there is hardly a Euro- 
pean nation which can afford not 
to suspect it. The Decembrist ris- 
ing of 1825 in Russia was but one 
example of many, so that to-day it 
is not surprising that both Hitler 
and Mussolini agree in opposing 
the institution. Professing to be 
compatible with any ordered State, 
the cult is often deliberately and 
perhaps more often in spite of it- 
self, revolutionary in character, 
and a channel for the propaganda 
of Bolshevik Jewry. Its effects are 
very deep on the lives of its dev- 
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otees, and the nature of its ideals 
makes it inevitably a strong influ- 
ence in the molding of the actions 
of individual members. Its doc- 
trine of equality, so innocent at 
first sight, is a most insidious mis- 
chief-maker. Membership of the 
higher degrees is not the province 
of education or culture. Thou- 
sands of Freemasons in high office 
have not the remotest idea of the 
esoteric significance of the cult, 
and propagate preposterous no- 
tions of values. Nor can one blame 
a grocer who happens to be Master 
of a Lodge, and thinks in terms of 
bags of sugar and tins of bully- 
beef, if he is made the tool of the 
enemies of Christ. He has had no 
real, thorough training to equip 
him for office, and improvement is 
rendered impossible, since Ma- 
sonry is a secret society, whose 
ideals are not supposed to be 
known, and therefore intelligent 
criticism cannot help a man who 
has submerged a healthy but un- 
trained mind in the misty verbiage 
of the cult. Inviolable secrecy, 
bacchanalian dissipation, for which 
the Order is so notorious, and the 
pomposity of words which gives to 
a puerile pastime the air of a great 
philosophy, make Freemasonry an 
irremediable evil, as well as an in- 
tentionally untheological and un- 
scientific medley of valueless mysti- 
cism. 

Freemasonry was first intro- 
duced to America in 1730, when a 
deputation from the Grand Lodge 
of England appointed Daniel Cox 
Grand Master for Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. There 
are about fifty independent Grand 
Lodges in the U. S. A., with about 
seventeen thousand constituent 
lodges. The American Grand 
Lodges are in full affiliation with 
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all other Grand Lodges of the 
world, with the exception of that of 
the Grand Orient in France. The 
American Negro lodges are de- 
scended from Prince Hall and his 
fellows, who were admitted to an 
English army lodge attached to the 
command of General Gage at Bos- 
ton, in 1775. 

Albert Churchward, an ingenious 
Freemason, endeavored, in a book 
entitled, The Origin and Antiquity 
of Freemasonry, to show a connec- 
tion between the Craft and the 
eschatological systems of the ancient 
Egyptians. His claims are sup- 
ported by vague references and pic- 
torial representations from a papy- 
rus of Ani of Maat and Osiris seated 
on a Masonic square. He tries to 
show that the ritual of Freemasonry 
may be traced in words and sym- 
bols of the Egyptians throughout 
inscriptions which archzologists 
have declared to be at least ten 
thousand years old. 

Dr. Le Plongeon, striking off at a 
different angle, attempted to trace 
the origin of Freemasonry to the 
sacred rites of the Mayas and 
Quiches of Yucatan, from data pro- 
vided by excavations which refer 
to a period even more ancient than 
that of Churchward’s Egyptians. 

More modest computations have 
pointed to the Crusades as the 
origin of the rites of the Craft, but 
from what has been shown of its 
terminology and ideals, it will be 
hard for anyone to imagine that 
even heretically could any body of 
men have arisen out of the Crusades 
to found the thirty-three degrees of 
Freemasonry. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to name a more un- 
likely environment for its birth. 

When it is remembered that the 
art of Gothic architecture and the 
allegorical significance which at- 
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taches to its stately edifices was at 
a certain time to some extent the 
monopoly of the stonecutters who 
were employed by abbots and other 
ecclesiastics in early medieval 
times, the possibility of a system of 
rites springing up within the circle 
of men who engaged themselves in 
this work becomes very tenable. 
It is certain that these stonecutters 
and other workmen grouped them- 
selves together in guilds, and, as 
the very nature of the trade made it 
impossible for a man to obtain work 
ali his life in one place (since re- 
pairs constituted a substantial part 
of the business), the tradesmen 
were itinerant. Nevertheless, the 
work was skilled, and as these men 
had a strong pride in craftsman- 
ship, and abhorred invasion of their 
trade by jacks-of-all-trades and 
charlatans, some means had to be 
found whereby they could dis- 
tinguish the expert from the impos- 
tor. Registration cards would have 
been impracticable in those days, 
for such a purpose, and it was an 
easier matter to pose as an expert 
before the days of telephones and 
fast travel. The conclusion, there- 
fore, to which most sane authorities 
have come, is that the signs and 
passwords which it is known were 
devised by these masons for the 
purpose of distinguishing “one of 
themselves” from an outsider, de- 
veloped into a ritual, in a small 
way. Then, as these men, although 
engaged on ecclesiastical work and 
the repairing of monasteries and 
abbeys, were not literate, and 
worked for profit, they would be 
very suitable soil for the dissemina- 
tion of the “black arts,” alchemy, 
sorcery and the like. Anti-Catholic 
mystics and occultists would find it 
easier to rouse anti-clericalism in 
their minds than in the minds of 
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the honest villagers and other de- 
vout lay people. Full of ire at 
imaginary wrongs, they would turn 
to the doctrines of the foes of the 
Church, and concoct therefrom a 
system intended to rival that of the 
Mass and divine office. On the 
Continent to-day, where Freema- 
sonry does get a footing, it gener- 
ally seeks to hold its meetings at 
times exactly corresponding with 
those at which services are held in 
the neighboring church, and it is 
not unlikely that this is a survival 
of a long established practice. 

Associations of masons such as 
the Bauhuetten in Germany— 
bound together by common trade 
rules and customs not unlike those 
of the modern trade union—were 
common in the Middle Ages, and 
doubtless the cult would have been 
developed in these places. It was 
not until the seventeenth century, 
however, that persons other than 
operative masons and stonecutters 
were admitted to the Craft. About 
that time there was a marked inter- 
est in the subject, and the begin- 
nings of Freemasonry as we know 
it may be said to date from then. 
Already the Church in England 
had, in 1424, supported a prohibi- 
tion of the Craft made under the 
Statute of 3 Henry VI. 


People often ask: “Do men ob- 
tain preference in business negoti- 
ations, and advantageous appoint- 
ments, on the strength of their be- 
ing Freemasons?” There is no 
doubt that they do, but the extent 
of the practice is often greatly 
overrated. Freemasons like other 
men are not all stanch to the par- 
ticular sociéty to which they be- 
long. Keen men of business do 
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not appoint a Freemason to a po- 
sition which would be better filled 
by one who is not of the Craft. The 
lodge enthusiasts may frown at 
one for so doing, however, and thus 
be detrimental to one’s other busi- 
ness relations. It has been alleged 
that a Freemason is no more given 
to such activities than is the mem- 
ber of any harmless club, but there 
can be no doubt that the economic 
laws are allowed free play in nor- 
mal non-secret organizations such 
as clubs and associations, and that 
if a club member chooses the son 
of another club member for an 
opening in his business, it is usu- 
ally because he knows the family, 
and (not unnaturally) is biased in 
favor of it, in a belief, whether mis- 
guided or not, in the influence of 
heredity on character and capacity. 
The Freemason, on the other hand, 
has bound himself to help a brother 
Mason, and if he does not do so, or 
fails to use an opportunity to help, 
he will suffer materially in propor- 
tion to his standing in the lodge. 

Above all, in spiritual matters, 
the devoted Freemason is in a la- 
mentable position. No matter to 
what religion he may belong, no 
matter whether he be a well-inten- 
tioned Wesleyan or a_ harmless 
Quaker, he is almost precluded 
from every appeal to reason by any 
apostle of Truth, because behind 
his religion lies a secret oath-ridden 
system of mystery which forces 
unthinking reverence from him by 
queer words and strange rites when 
it cannot—as is more usual—gain 
his unflinching allegiance by the 
comradeship of convivial parties, 
and the flattery of being able to 
drink with his social superiors on 
equal terms. 
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THE CATHOLIC HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


By NoEL MAcpOoNALD WILBY 


HE Catholic Highlands can 

boast a superb tradition of 
loyalty to the Faith right back to 
the days when their beloved apos- 
tle St. Columba brought it to them 
some thirteen hundred years ago— 
only they never do. Consequently 
the world at large thoughtlessly as- 
sumes that all Scots are of course 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, or 
modern pagans, with a small mi- 
nority of “Roman” Catholics, gener- 
ally supposed to be Irish working 
people. It confuses Highlanders 
with Lowlanders in total ignorance 
of the fundamental differences that 
make them to this day a separate 
race, sharing only the common 
name of Scots. Yet the fact re- 
mains that in many districts of the 
Highlands and Isles the Faith has 
never been lost, nor did the so- 
called Reformation penetrate. 

St. Columba, monk and scholar, 
eligible by birth for the High King- 
ship of all Erin, sailed into volun- 
tary exile at Whitsun, 563, to con- 
vert the people ruled by his Scottish 
cousins of British Dalriada (Argyll- 
shire). Granted the little island of 
Iona for his home, he founded a 
monastery there from which he and 
his brethren evangelized all north- 
ern Scotland in some thirty years, 
after converting the Pictish ruler. 
On Iona the saint consecrated 
Aidan king, the first recorded coro- 
nation hallowing in Britain. From 
Aidan descended the early kings of 
Scotland, the Lords of the Isles, and 
—through the Stuarts—the present 
King Edward VIII, who as Prince 


of Wales bears the long confiscated 
title, “Lord of the Isles.” 

After the saint’s death, June 9, 
597, Danish pirates sealed his life- 
work with the blood of many mar- 
tyrs. Later St. Margaret, Scotland’s 
saintly English Queen, restored and 
rebuilt Iona abbey, part of her 
widespread reform of the Scottish 
Church, continued by her son David 
the Saint, who introduced diocesan 
and parochial organization, also 
Benedictines and Augustinian 
Canons. The crusader Lord of the 
Isles Reginald, son of the famous 
Somerled, established Benedictine 
monks and nuns at Iona in place 
of the degenerate Culdees, succes- 
sors of the Columban monks, his 
sister Beatrice becoming first Prior- 
ess. A letter of Pope Innocent IIL, 
patron of St. Francis and St. Domi- 
nic, written in 1203, confirmed the 
new community in the ancient pos- 
sessions of the abbey. The founder 
was buried with his ancestors in 
the renowned graveyard of St. 
Oran’s, Iona, where lie all the early 
kings of Scotland and the Lords of 
the Isles among other illustrious 
dead. In the thirteenth century 
Iona was subject to the See of 
Trondjhem during the Norse do- 
minion in the Isles; in 1247 the 
Pope gave it the privilege of a mi- 
tered abbacy. Early in the sixteenth 
century it became the cathedral of 
the Isles owing to the English con- 
quest of the Isle of Man, and in 1507 
bishopric and abbacy were united. 
Happily a description of Iona in its 
fullest splendor survives, written 
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in 1549 by Donald Monro, Dean of 
the Isles. 

Such is the story of the Catholic 
Highlands down to the time of the 
so-called Reformation. The storm 
burst in full fury over most of Scot- 
land, but up in the farther High- 
lands and out in the Isles, the cen- 
turies-old Catholic life continued, 
unaffected by that tornado of de- 
structive mania raging so near. 
Iona abbey was wrecked about 
1561, but the “Nunnery” survived 
until 1574, when the Prioress, with 
the consent of the community, 
granted their lands to Hector Mac- 
lean of Duart, evidently in trust 
until better times should come. 
The priceless library of St. Colum- 
ba’s abbey was lost, either by a de- 
structive mob or by accident of 
time, since the dispersed monks are 
said to have carried its treasures 
abroad to the Scots monastery at 
Ratisbon and the Scots colleges of 
Rome and Valladolid, but they have 
not been identified. 

The first and principal effect of 
the Reformation in the far High- 
lands and Isles was the shortage of 
priests, gradually becoming ‘so 
acute that there were only two left. 
Inevitably, therefore, in many parts 
the Faith was forgotten in course 
of time—but not rejected — for 
sheer lack of priests and of the sac- 
raments. Yet directly the presence 
of some hunted missioner became 
known, crowds flocked to him, as 
eagerly as the people flocked to our 
Lord in the days of His public min- 
istry. About 1652 St. Vincent de 
Paul, in response to the appeal of 
Collegio Propaganda in Rome, sent 
two missioners to the Highlands, 
named Francis White and Dermit 
Dugan. It must always be remem- 
bered that when they speak of “con- 
versions” they mean simply recon- 
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ciliation. Their letters to the Saint, 
their superior, make fascinating 
reading. Mr. White worked in the 
Great Glen, his headquarters being 
in Glengarry, where he reconciled 
the Chief, who soon after died very 
happily at the age of ninety. Asa 
Benedictine of Fort Augustus?' truly 
wrote: “Where else, indeed, in 
Great Britain, could there be found 
at this period a Catholic school with 
a Catholic schoolmaster presided 
over by a Catholic priest?” Yet 
such was the happy lot of Inver- 
garry. Ewen M’Alaistair wrote in 
June, 1665, of his twenty-four schol- 
ars, whose names were Macdonald, 
Cameron, Macmartin, Fraser, Scott, 
Stuart and Maciver, that they were 
very apt pupils, once the difficulty 
of teaching Gaelic-speaking chil- 
dren in English had been overcome. 
“Above all they take great pleasure 
in learning the Catholic Faith and 
doctrine.” For twenty years Mr. 
White stuck to his arduous post, 
despite temporary imprisonment, 
and he died prematurely worn out, 
respected by Catholics and heretics 
alike. 

His companion Mr. Dugan labored 
in the comparative security of the 
Outer Isles, amid terrific hardships. 
There he “reconciled” Clanranald, 
laird of Uist, with all his family and 
people; then McNeil of Barra sent 
for him to do the same service for 
his people. “I was also occupied,” 
wrote the missioner, “with the in- 
habitants of the Islands of Eigg, 
Islay and Canna in which 800 or 
900 persons have been converted” 
(i. e., reconciled). ‘““These were so 
little instructed in the Christian re- 
ligion that there were scarce 15 
of them who knew any of the mys- 
teries of our holy Faith. ... The 


1 Dom Odo Blundell, The Catholic Highlands 
of Scotland. 
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chief desire of these people is to 
acquire the knowledge of the ele- 
ments of our holy Faith, and that 
with so great ardour that when I am 
teaching Christian doctrine the no- 
blemen and married ladies often beg 
me that I would question them in 
public to the end that—as they said 
—their minds might be more im- 
pressed with what they heard. I 
found among them persons of 70, 
80, 100 and even 120 years of age, 
who had never received Baptism; 
these I instructed, baptized, and 
after a short time they passed to a 
better life.” These people had a 
strong prejudice against lay-bap- 
tism. He goes on to describe some 
of the hardships of his work. 
“What increases my poverty is 
that I need two men; one assists 
me on my journeys ... and when 
I travel by land he helps me to carry 
the vestments for Mass and my few 
other effects, I myself having quite 
sufficient difficulty in walking on 
foot over bad roads as much as 
fourteen or fifteen miles before say- 
ing Mass. The other attendant, 
whom I have instructed to that end, 
assists me to teach the Pater, Ave, 
and Credo, and serves Mass, there 
not being anyone else who can do 
so. The want of means wherewith 
to purchase a smail boat for cross- 
ing from one island to the other has 
prevented me from making more 
journeys. . . . Ordinarily we take 
only one meal a day, which for the 
most part consists of nothing 
but barley bread or oatcake, with 
cheese or salt butter, and we pass 
sometimes whole days without be- 
ing able to find anything but what 
we have carried with us. Our drink 
in summer is plain water, and in 
winter we have a little meal boiled 
in it....Itis true that in some places 
we find a little beer or whisky, but 
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this is of rare occurrence.” 
other Report a few years later states 
of Barra that “all the people of that 
Island are so anxious to learn, that 
when Mr. Dugan had taught a little 
boy the Pater, Ave, and Credo, on 
returning to the same place two or 
three days later he found that all, 
both young and old, had learned 
the prayers.” Here also a Catholic 
school was established. 

So numerous were the faithful 
that in 1634 Propaganda decreed 
the restoration of the venerable 
See of the Isles; however, no suit- 
able occupant could be found owing 
to the manifold difficulties of the 
times. The report of the visitation 
for 1679 gives the number of Scot- 
tish Catholics as 14,000. Of these 
10,000 were Highlanders and Is- 
landers. Of the 2,000 Lowland 
Catholics some 50 were in Glasgow 
and its neighborhood, 350 in Gailo- 
way, 405 in Aberdeenshire and 
1,000 in Banffshire. Yet through- 
out the Highlands there were only 
four priests. 

In 1694 a convert priest who had 
served on the Scottish mission was 
consecrated Bishop in Paris, and 
sent as first Vicar Apostolic of Scot- 
land, Thomas Nicolson, who labored 
thus for twenty years. Despite ap- 
palling difficulties and hardships 
he frequently visited every part of 
his immense territory, even the far 
Isles, and administered the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation for the first 
time since the extinction of the an- 
cient hierarchy. His headquarters 
were in that stalwart Catholic dis- 
trict, the Enzie, in Banff. On July 
25, 1707, his coadjutor (and suc- 
cessor) Bishop Gordon officiated at 
the first ordination of a priest in 
Scotland since the Reformation, 
raising his Gaelic-speaking deacon 
George Douglas, or Dalgleish, to the 
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priesthood at the House of Scot- 
house in Knoydart. In 1714 Bishop 
Gordon actually established a re- 
mote little seminary for Highland 
“heather priests” on the isle in 
Loch Morar, which, after various 
vicissitudes was finally removed 
from Lismore, site of the early See 
of Argyll in Oban Bay, to be united 
with the Lowland seminary and 
transferred to Blairs near Aber- 
deen, where it still flourishes, on 
ground that has always been Cath- 
olic and has always been dedicated 
to our Lady. The treasures of 
Blairs to-day include a tiny chalice 
used by hunted priests in the penal 
days, a MS. notebook of the famous 
Jesuit, Father Robert Persons, a 
rich set of white vestments worked 
by Mary Queen of Scots and her 
ladies, and various historic por- 
traits. 

The first Vicar Apostolic of the 
Highland District, separated from 
the Lowland in 1731, was a student 
of the little seminary hidden in 
Scalan from 1717 to 1799, Bishop 
Hugh Macdonald, son of the laird 
of Morar and a lineal descendant 
of the Lords of the Isies. He was 
both ordained and consecrated by 
Bishop Gordon, the latter ceremony, 
another great advance in the post- 
Reformation history of Scotland, 
being performed in Edinburgh. 
After fourteen years’ comparative- 
ly peaceful labor he was faced with 
the crisis of the ’Forty-Five. When 
the Prince landed without any 
troops, the devotedly loyal Jacobite 
Bishop visited him and earnestly 
counseled him to return and wait 
for a better opportunity. But when 
the Prince proved obdurate, it was 
Bishop Macdonald who blessed his 
standard when it was raised at 
Glenfinnan, and when he marched 
victoriously over the Border into 


England his chaplains were two 
Highland priests, Father Alan Mac- 
donald, his confessor, who was with 
the Clanranalds, and Father AZneas 
MatGillivray, priest of Glengarry 
and Lochaber. After the fatal day 
of Culloden Father MacGillivray 
managed to return to his people, 
continuing to work in Glengarry 
until 1767, when he numbered 
1,500 souls in his flock, with 3,000 
more in Lochaber. At his death in 
1777 the Scottish agent in Rome 
described him as “a learned, pru- 
dent, and devout man” who had 
studied at the Scottish College 
there. His epitaph was most sub- 
limely eloquent in its brevity: “For 
thirty-five years he had labored with 
great zeal, and had given great satis- 
faction.” His use of an alias 
(M’Gillis) was doubtless more than 
usually necessary since his work 
lay so near the ancestral lands of 
his chief and clan, MacGillivray of 
Dunmaglass and his kindred of 
Easter and Wester Aberchalder, 
over behind the south shore of Loch 
Ness. 

Several famous Jesuit mission- 
aries were hunted in the Highlands 
after Culloden, among them the 
great John Farquharson, said to 
have been the first collector of 
Gaelic poems. Evidence of his valu- 
able collection was given to Bishop 
Cameron by the Rev. James Mac- 
Gillivray, priest of Glenlivet from 
1778 to 1785, who had studied un- 
der Father Farquharson in the 
Scots College at Douai, but the treas- 
ure was lost, if not destroyed. This 
famous Jesuit was twice impris- 
oned, once at Fort Augustus, and 
transported to Hanover — whence 
he returned on the same ship! His 
capture indirectly proved providen- 
tial for his old friend and colleague 
Father Alexander Cameron, S.J., a 
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grandson of the famous Loch‘el of 
the ’Forty-Five. Born in 1701, 
Alexander studied at Douai and is 
said to have been an officer in the 
French army and Groom of the 
Bedchamber to Prince Charlie in 
Rome. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1734, and seven years later 
went to work with his friend John 
Farquharson in Strathglass, still 
famed for its long and glorious rec- 
ord of Catholicism. There he was 
arrested in 1746, already broken in 
health through the rigors of the 
Highland mission, and sent by sea 
from Inverness to London. As he 
lay dying in the hold of a prison- 
hulk in the Thames, resourceful to 
the last he used his failing strength 
in crying aloud for a priest. The 
captain of a neighboring vessel 
heard him, and humanely told a 
priest prisoner on his own ship— 
none other than John Farquharson. 
He hurried to the dying man, to 
find his old friend Alexander Cam- 
eron, whom he at once had removed 
to his own ship, where the sufferer 
died in his arms. This was on Oc- 
tober 19, 1746, and he was buried 
at Gravesend. 

Such were the terrible losses in- 
flicted by the disaster of Culloden 
on the Church in the Highlands. 
The faithful who survived were 
poor to the point of starvation, the 
hunted priests were unable to func- 
tion normally, the Bishop himself 
was in hiding on the isle in Loch 
Morar, until even that stronghold 
was raided, when he escaped to the 
Scots College in Paris. He returned, 
however, in 1749. Six years later 
he was betrayed in Edinburgh, tried 
as “a Popish priest” and sentenced 
to banishment, though this was not 
carried out. He continued to min- 


ister to his flock, living in cautious 
retirement between visitations on 
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one of which he died, in Glengarry, 
in 1773. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Bishop John Macdonald, 
his coadjutor, who in turn was fol- 
lowed by his Vicar General Alex- 
ander Macdonald, former priest of 


Barra. He was the son of that 
laird of Boisdale, South Uist, whose 
temporary apostasy and sudden 
maniacal persecution of his heroic 
Catholic tenants occasioned the first 
corporate emigration to what is now 
Prince Edward Island, a refuge 
made possible for them by the Mac- 
donald laird of Glenaladale and 
Glenfinnan. This Bishop was con- 
secrated at Scalan by his former 
fellow student, the famous medical 
convert, Bishop Hay, in the pres- 
ence of Father Alexander Cameron, 
and Father James MacGillivray of 
Glenlivet. In 1804 Bishop John 
Chisholm wrote of his flock: “Many 
of the Catholics lead excellent lives 
and are most steadfast in the Faith. 
Some, however, who live among 
non-Catholics or are near cities are 
less careful in their lives and less 
firm in their Faith. Those in the 
Western Isles and especially in the 
Islands round Barra are splendid 
Catholics, who in the innocence of 
their lives and the firmness of their 
Faith resemble the early Christians, 
and have the greatest horror of 
heresy.” 

Through all those dark years the 
Bishops found safe refuge in the 
Catholic strongholds of the Central 
Highlands, to which Dom Odo 
Blundell devoted one of his fasci- 
nating volumes, The Catholic High- 
lands of Scotland. There the age- 
old life of the Faith continues to- 
day, and there an old man said em- 
phatically to the present writer not 
long ago: “We are just the Catholic 
Church in Scotland continuing. We 
aren’t worrying about the Reforma- 
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tion or anything else; we’re quite 
happy. For us—the Reformation 
never happened.” 

But emancipation from the fierc- 
er penal laws was not obtained so 
easily in Scotland as in England, 
nor so early, owing to the outburst 
of savage bigotry caused by the 
mere proposal, which set back the 
project for some time. Yet even- 
tually the Second Spring dawned. 
Conversions, sometimes of notable 
people, had occurred for some years, 
the great Bishop Hay being an emi- 
nent example, as also was Bishop 
Nicolson still earlier. Two well- 
known ladies in the Orkneys were 
received about 1790, when Bishop 
Macdonald was enlarging his semi- 
nary at Samalaman in the Western 
Highlands. Bishop Hay’s distin- 
guished coadjutor, Bishop Geddes, 
confirmed a prosperous farmer con- 
vert, Mr. Carmichael of Stormont, 
with his family. About this time 
music was being cautiously intro- 
duced into the larger churches, Mr. 
Menzies and his Highland flock in 
Edinburgh being credited with mak- 
ing the Adeste Fidelis known to 
Scotland, and it became so popular 
in Edinburgh that the street boys 
whistled it and “it was even said 
that the blackbirds in the squares 
joined in the chorus. It is not a 
little remarkable that this Catholic 
hymn is now to be found in almost 
every collection of Presbyterian 
Church music, under the name of 
the Portuguese hymn.’”? Then the 
clergy desired larger churches, the 
new one at Preshome surpassing 
them all. Schools exclusively for 
Catholic children followed, but 
though active persecution was end- 
ing, a yet more serious menace had 
replaced it—the depopulation of the 


2 The Catholics of Scotland, by Rev. ZZneas 
McDonnell Dawson. 
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Highlands, through clearances for 
sheep-farming, and mass emigra- 
tion. Two thousand Highland Cath- 
olics had gone to Canada and St. 
John’s, now Prince Edward Island. 
Another drain was caused by the 
equally tempting offers of employ- 
ment from Glasgow merchants, who 
even went the length of offering to 
build a church for Highland em- 
ployees in order to secure their la- 
bor. 

“Liberty to the Papists” actually 
became a popular cry, and in 1792 
a Relief Act was passed which re- 
moved the more savage of the penal 
laws. Still further progress was 
made under the great Bishop Cam- 
eron, the beloved Highland prelate 
of the Lowland district, who was 
responsible for the present St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Edinburgh 
wherein he lies buried, his being 
the first public Catholic funeral in 
Scotland since the Reformation. 
His coadjutor and successor Bishop 
Patterson united the Highland and 
Lowland seminaries at Blairs, near 
Aberdeen, where they still flourish 
as one. In 1828 a third Bishop was 
appointed for Scotland; the Act of 
Catholic Emancipation followed, 
removing almost all the penal laws. 
Bishop Ranald Macdonald, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western, or High- 
land, District, who died in 1832, re- 
ceived the unique gift of a gold 
chalice used at Iona for ten cen- 
turies, from the chief of Glengarry. 
It passed to his successor Bishop 
Scott, who did such immense work 
for the Church in Glasgow, bring- 
ing it out of a garret chapel into a 
place of honor, championing the in- 
terests of his flock so vigorously that 
he even surmounted the obstacle of 
an oath amounting to apostasy 
which barred the way to Catholics 
becoming burgesses. No less de- 
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votedly did he tend the Highlands, 
visiting them and securing badly 
needed new churches as far apart 
as Fort Augustus, South Uist, and 
Glencoe, among other places. He 
died in 1846. 

Thirty years later the Benedic- 
tines returned to Scotland, making 
a new Iona of the old anti-Jacobite 
buildings at Fort Augustus at the 
head of Loch Ness in the Great Glen. 
There the first National Council of 
the liberated Church in Scotland 
was held, for 1878 saw centuries of 
faithful, heroic struggle crowned 
by the reéstablishment of the Scot- 
tish Hierarchy. Since then prog- 
ress has continued steadily. Now 
a new and worthy granite cathedral 
(as yet incomplete for lack of funds) 
has been raised in honor of St. Co- 
lumba at Oban by the present Bish- 
op of Argyll and the Isles. In June 
of this year the fifth pilgrimage to 
Iona within living memory took 
place, the first to be organized by 
the Knights of St. Columba. It was 
led by Archbishop Macdonald, of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh, the 
Metropolitan of Scotland, who 
preached during the Mass sung by 
Monsignor Macintosh, Vicar Gen- 
eral of Argyll and the Isles, almost 
on the site where St. Columba first 
offered Mass on Iona on Whitsun- 
eve, May 12, 563. 

Many of the traditional hardships 
still exist in the Catholic Highlands, 
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arising mainly from poverty, lack 
of priests and scattered small flocks. 
In the Outer Isles, where the Faith 
flourishes in the full splendor of 
fourteen centuries’ unbroken tradi- 
tion, a group of local priests dis- 
cussed recently how long it was 
since each had last tasted flesh 
meat: one had not done so for three 
months. Sometimes it is longer: in 
Miss Amy Murray’s recently pub- 
lished beautiful book on Eriskay, 
Father Allan’s Island, she records 
the late Father Allan Macdonald’s 
remark that he had no meat from 
December to May. “The only time 
it seemed altogether unbecoming 
was one Christmas Day that I sat 
down to my dinner and it was just 
a salt herring and potatoes.” On 
such fare he had to perform heroic 
feats of physical endurance; his 
periodic rounds taking Holy Com- 
munion to the sick sometimes lasted 
until three in the afternoon, and 
during an epidemic he had no time 
to break his fast in twenty-four, 
and sometimes thirty-six, hours. 
Such, in varying degree, is the 
standard of work performed cheer- 
fully and devotedly by Highland 
priests to-day, whose one earthly 
desire was perfectly expressed in 
Father Allan’s dying wish. “Let 
me be buried amongst my dead and 
near to my living people, that I may 
be near them, and that they and I 
may rise together at the Last Day.” 
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POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E great tragedy of Spain was 

that in the nineteenth century 
the working masses apostatized 
from the Church, as Pope Pius X. 
once remarked. And, it is well to 
remember, it was poverty, destitu- 
tion, and injustice which made them 
apostatize. They got to hate the 
Church because they hated the 
friends of the Church, who ex- 
ploited them and whom the Church 
did nothing to rebuke or correct. 
The words of Pope Leo XIII. forty- 
five years ago went unheeded, and 
his great Encyclical “Rerum Nova- 
rum” was neglected. Now the 
Church is reaping the sad fruits of 
that neglect in the loss of so many 
souls and in the destruction of its 
churches. If all that had not been 
so, the poor would today be fighting 
on the Church’s side, instead of 
ag2inst it; or rather, the leaders of 
the poor would never have got them 
to join the revolutionary forces in 
the first place. The terrible and 
tragic story of Spain is a fearful 
lesson for the rest of us. 


—Witrraw Parsons, S.J., in Columbia, Sep- 
tember. 


While we pray for Catholic Spain 
and in general for the intentions of 
the Holy Father, let us not be un- 
mindful of the dangers that threaten 
our own altars, our own homes. 
The virus of Communism is being 
spread in our own midst. Its doc- 
trines thinly veiled are given promi- 
nence in the public press. Its agents 
are unwearied in their work of 
propaganda. We should learn a 
lesson from their tactics and while 


we pray for peace we should work 
for a more equitable Christian so- 
cial order without which the danger 
of Communism will never cease. 
Permanent peace can come only 
when justice and charity, having 
their roots in religion, are made the 
corner-stones of our complex social 
structure. The Catholic conscience 
must be aroused to attack the prob- 
lem of world distress and of poverty 
in our own midst if we are to avert 
the evils that have a fertile soil in 
unemployment, poverty and de- 
spair. Let us pray for the peace of 
Christ in the reign of Christ accord- 
ing to the mind of our Holy Father 
the Pope. This mind is that Com- 
munism is the irreconcilable enemy 
of Christianity because its philoso- 
phy is materialistic and based on 
atheism. He knows it is a growing 
danger and that this danger can be 
averted only by prayer and by a 
more equitable distribution of the 
goods of the earth. 


—ARCHBISHOP JAMES C. McGuiGANn, quoted in 
The Catholic Register (Toronto), September 
10th. 


Communism is not all wrong. 
There is something right about it. 
It is right in its protest against so- 
cial injustice, against low wages, 
but Communism is not alone in its 
protest in behalf of the poor. Long 
before Marx or Lenin had cut their 
baby teeth the Popes were pleading 
for social justice. Communists are 
right in their protest, but they are 
wrong in the methods by which they 
express their protest. When rats 
are in the barn the Communists in- 
sist on burning the barn; we try 
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only to destroy the rats. Commu- 
nism is not the enemy of capital- 
ism; it is capitalism gone mad, and 
when I speak of capitalism I refer 
only to its worst features. Every 
Communist is a capitalist without 
any money in his pocket. Commu- 
nists were never scandalized by our 
social injustices until they them- 
selves were tempted by the greed 
of aggression. The Catholic Church 
was recruited from the poor, and 
we must recruit them again. Long 
before there was a Karl Marx there 
was a Frederick Ozanam, who was 
really a great champion of the 
proletarian. We have only one 
argument against the Communists 
and that is that they are not revo- 
lutionary enough. Their policy 
strives to help the body, but it does 
nothing for the soul of man. 

—Ruioent Rev. Mser. Futton J. SHeen, quoted 
in The Catholic News, October 10th. 

. .. the destruction of churches 
afforded a clear sign that the larg- 
est number of Spanish people in 
many districts, apart from the rich, 
had no more use for the Church. It 
was often only the destruction of a 
shell whose kernel had already de- 
cayed. ... Far from developing the 
true spirit of Catholicism, it ought 
to be said that many Catholics in 
Spain, as elsewhere in Europe, used 
the Church as an excuse for pre- 
serving an inadequate social order, 
and an intellectual indolence which 
left them far behind the needs of 
modern, Spain. . . . It was here and 
there in those last legalistic stages 
of spiritual decay when the Sermon 
on the Mount collapses into some- 
thing like Pharisaism, and religion 
degenerates into discussions on the 
length of a woman’s sleeve... . 
The Church, it is certain, will gain 
nothing if it creeps back to power 
under General Franco’s bayonets: 
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only a thorough spiritual cleansing 
and revival can save Catholicism in 
Spain. 

—Catholic Herald (London), August 2ist. 


That fanatical mob [in Spain] 
could not have been roused to such 
insensate fury by Moscow or its 
partizans unless the religious sense 
of the people had been consistent- 
ly undermined by an atmosphere of 
materialism, and the rights and just 
claims of the working classes disre- 
garded. And it does not change the 
case that the victims of their blood- 
lust and vicious cruelty are inno- 
cent of its cause. Such a beast once 
roused in a man will hate most what 
is innocent and gentle and good. 
It is easy, but tragically foolish, to 
sit back with the comfortable feel- 
ing that such atrocities could not 
happen in our own country; but 
given the conditions (and who shall 
say that the conditions are not giv- 
en?) and the opportunity, Jekyll 
would give way to Hyde here too. 
We shall not escape it unless the 
people at large can be brought to 
see that happiness and the panacea 
of all their social ills are not to be 
found in the false utopia for which 
Moscow stands but only in the City 
of God for which Rome stands. 
Meanwhile it serves us ill to fiddle 
while Rome is burning. 

—Blackfriars (Oxford), September. 


We, pastors of the flock, will do 
well to examine our consciences, 
and to confess, as we bow down be- 
fore the altar, that we have sinned 
by omission, as well as by thought, 
word and deed, through our own 
most grievous fault. The flock will 
follow the way of the shepherd. 
Let us resolve that there shall be 
fruitful amendment, expressed in 
active good works, shown in real 
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love of our neighbour. Then we 
may hope the accusation that reli- 
gion is a sleeping draught—that we 
as a class are apathetic and indiffer- 
ent to the social injustice around us 
—will cease to have any meaning. 
Have we not paid too little heed to 
the warning uttered by Pope Leo 
XIII. nearly half a century ago: 
“The cause of the poor and of the 
toilers is the pressing question of 
the hour”—so pressing was it then 
that—“a remedy had to be found 
and found quickly,” he declared, 
“for the wretchedness and misery 
burdening so heavily and so unjust- 
ly the vast majority of the working 
class.” Have we really laboured to 
provide, I do not say palliatives, but 
the remedy for such poverty and 
injustice as exist in too many 
places? Let us then diligently ex- 
plain to our flocks the teaching of 
the Popes in the great Encyclicals 
on Labour and the renewal of the 
Social Order, so that none may 
give in to the violence, or be seduced 
by the arguments, of deluding and 
deluded agents of disorder. Pius 
XI, reiterating and emphasizing 
all the doctrine of his predecessors 
has warned us, often and strongly, 
against any direct or indirect asso- 
ciation with anti-Christian or anti- 
God Communism, even in the fur- 
therance of just ends. The cure for 
social ills can be found in Christian 
principles alone. The Holy Fa- 
ther’s warning comes to us with re- 
newed and tragic emphasis in the 
afflictions of the Church in Spain to- 
day. 

—Most Rev. Artuur Hinstey, D.D., Arch- 


bishop of Westminster, quoted in The Uni- 
verse (London), September 11th. 


Because Spanish Fascists are 
numbered amongst those who are 
trying to free Spain from Bolshe- 
vism, and to rescue the Church 
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from destruction, some English pa- 
pers have seized what they think an 
opportunity of identifying Catholi- 
cism with that unsound political 


system, and thus putting the 
Church out of court with democ- 
racy. The Anglican Church Times, 
for instance, affects to see in this 
transitory association “reason to 
fear a world alliance between the 
Fascists and the Roman Church.” 
“That alliance,” it goes on, “exists 
in Italy. It now exists in Spain. It 
is possibly only prevented in Ger- 
many by Nazi obstinate folly.” And 
it proceeds to the alarming conclu- 
sion that, if the Roman Church thus 
committed to Fascism “loses its 
spiritual power and _ influence,” 
there will rest on the Anglican Es- 
tablishment more heavily than ever 
the responsibility of upholding 
Christian freedom: to such depths 
of puerile imagining can anti-Cath- 
olic bias bring a thinker generally 
sound. All the supposed facts and 
surmises, mentioned by the writer, 
are demonstrably illusory. The 
Church in Italy is not allied with 
Fascism: being in Italy, she has to 
live with the system there prevail- 
ing, but she abates no whit of her 
spiritual independence or of her ad- 
vocacy of essential human rights 
because of that companionship. 
Still less is the Church Fascist in 
Spain, although there the activities 
of militant atheism might afford a 
colourable excuse for such an al- 
liance. And it is mere impudence 
to suggest that she would embrace 
German Nazi-ism for any con- 
sideration, so long as that régime 
remains radically anti-Christian. 
The Church Times might readily 
learn Catholic teaching about 
Fascism from various Papal pro- 
nouncements. 
—The Month (London), September. 
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Why this feverish, insensate ha- 
tred of religion among the Spanish 
mob? For ourselves, we believe 
that the answer to that is something 
to fill us with shame and fear rather 
than righteous indignation. For 
when we have said all that has been 
said—the Spanish Church’s rela- 
tive indifference to social evils, her 
political associations, wealth, cleri- 
cal privileges (all apt to be exag- 
gerated)—much still remains to be 
explained. .. . We have to explain 
the fact that men and women who 
yesterday were at least nominally 
Catholics are today swept by a 
frenzy of hatred, not merely against 
ecclesiastics, but against the 
Church, against religious emblems, 
altars, the Host. ... The hatred of a 
Nero, a Marx, a Lenin for Catholi- 
cism is milk-and-water compared 
with that of the ex-Catholic. The 
fact is notorious; what is the ex- 
planation? . . . It is, we believe, to 
the spiritual rottenness of “re- 
spectable” bourgeois religion that 
we must look for the ex-Catholic’s 
peculiar detestation of Catholicism. 
A French poet, one of many whose 
spirit revolted against the deadness 
of their religious upbringing, laid 
his finger on the canker when he 
said that the pious Catholics of his 
home town “feared scandal more 
than they feared sin.” Scandal- 
phobia paralyzes and corrupts real 
religion and morality as little else 
ean. .. . Originally, and still the- 
ologically, scandal-giving means 
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putting a stumbling-block in the 
way of others and inducing them to 
sin; nowadays it has come to mean 
not doing anything to hurt one’s 
own individual or corporate reputa- 
tion—and in practice often comes 
to mean not doing anything valu- 
able or creative at all. ... At all 
costs, the sins of Catholics must be 
hushed up, nothing new or uncon- 
ventional must be ventured, hoth- 
ing must surprise or shock; they 
must cultivate the completest 
spiritual and mental inertia, in or- 
der that the followers of Christ, 
who should be His “fools,” may be 
“respected.” - Those who should 
venture all for Christ become 
paralyzed by timidity lest the 
knowledge of their own failings and 
mistakes, moral or intellectual, 
should sully the Catholic, and es- 
pecially the clerical, name. Jeal- 
ousy for their own corporate and 
individual honour stifles the dyna- 
mism of grace and the primacy of 
love for God and neighbour. ... In 
Germany the Church’s persecutors 
are taking the utmost advantage of 
Catholics’ scandalphobia by attack- 
ing its central dogma of the Unim- 
peachable Respectability of the 
Clergy. It is not always to be 
wondered at that in other coun- 
tries men of spirit are found in- 
clined to spew out of their mouths 
the tepid, devitalizing formalistic 
religiosity which it sometimes en- 
genders. 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), September. 
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BROKEN YARDSTICKS 


By L. O. BELL 


ONKEYS swinging by their 
tails in trees or sitting among 
the branches chattering to each 
other are amusing in an uncon- 
scious sort of way. Since these 
unique creatures are not given to 
the art of speech and no one of them 
has ever talked to tell us differently 
we are left to deduce through reason 
that, although monkeys amuse and 
are amused, they do not know that 
they are amusing or being amused. 
Nothing more is expected of 
monkeys, but man was created for 
a purpose greater than to idle his 
moments away in irresponsible rev- 
elry. 

No one wants to be “prayed at” 
and humanity in general is very par- 
ticular about the character of the 
person by whom it is being 
“preached to.” That may be the 
reason why the writer with a “mes- 
sage” is looked upon nowadays al- 
most with ridicule. In a book re- 
view in a leading American news- 
paper on a recent Sunday appeared 
the following: 


“Miss writes a good story 
. without (thank heaven) any 
‘message’ attached to it. Her heroes 
and heroines are not at all virtuous 
people. They lie and cheat and 
philander. But you will like them. 
They do it so gracefully. And the 
best part of it is that they are just 
as bad at the end of the story as at 
the beginning. Virtue does not 
triumph. ‘* 
“These sentiments don’t sound 
very commendable. The truth is, 
I am getting tired of stories and 





movies that pop on a goody-goody 
ending for the sake of public morals. 
I think the public is too grown up 
to be forever stuffed on sweetness 
and purity.” 


Here is a critic whose yardstick 
changes with the times. An indi- 
vidual whose standards are deter- 
mined by a capricious public opin- 
ion. One who judges the public 
mind by those with the loudest 
voices. As to the character of the 
author in question we know noth- 
ing. But what a dull book she must 
have written! Like a nutshell with- 
out the kernel or a body without a 
soul! The personal standards of a 
writer may not be what they should 
be, but truth is truth whether it 
comes from the pen of a renegade or 
a saint. Truth gives a work soul 
which alone contains immortality. 

Writing merely to amuse is 
equaled in inanity only by reading 
merely to be amused. It constitutes 
a trivial action to satisfy a trivial 
passion. Thus both writing and 
reading lose purpose without which 
all existing things could, without 
any loss to mankind, become non- 
existent. Monkeys swinging in 
trees do not boast of their antics 
setting any educational standard. 
Through instinct they protect their 
lives and avoid as much as possible 
physical pain. With human beings 
it is different. They are subject not 
only to physical suffering but more 
severely to mental. Therefore, al- 
though their entertainments may 
be heightened mirth the end should 
be constructive. Abie’s Irish Rose 
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was perhaps the most hilarious 
comedy of our generation, yet it con- 
tained a profound message withal. 

A'way back in the days when the 
lowest order of human species was 
the man who would steal a horse or 
cheat at cards the children were 
sticklers for fair play in their games. 
If one were caught at unethical prac- 
tices all the rest called loudly and 
long, “It ain’t no fair! It ain’t no 
fair!” In this matter we term the 
game of life we find some of our 
playmates cheating. Those of us 
who worship a Supreme Intelli- 
gence as the Author of our being 
have grown to maturity with the 
dignity and gentleness that are part 
of the warp and woof of civilization 
and have failed to cry with the hon- 


est demands of childhood, “No 
fair!” 
And why are we afraid? Why 


should we stand idly by and allow 
the atheistic wrecking-crew that has 
already sent into limbo a large part 
of European culture to ridicule our 
God and sneer at our historic he- 
roes? With demoniacal intent they 
have wormed their way into our 
important seats of learning, where, 
under the guise of psychology and 
sociology, they have replaced age- 
old ideals with a new age of sophis- 
try. They are teaching young peo- 
ple disrespect and disobedience. As 
a result youth of to-day is challeng- 
ing society in a peremptory man- 
ner. Those who are the keepers of 
the keys of the intellectual larder 
must offer our children something 
concrete to help them solve the 
problems of the strange social order 
that has grown up around them. 
But a “youngomania” has hit 
modern civilization, turning the 
mind toward juvenility. When a 
sage “apes” youth his ludicrous 
manner proves nothing unless that 
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ancestors must have evolved 
from the monkey family, through 


our 


the donkey family, thence to a 
species resembling the satyr. It is 
wonderful to look and act young if 
we do not subjugate to it the im- 
portance of more fundamental 
things. 

Civilization will not be preserved 
through the making of more and 
more laws but by age setting a good 
example to youth. If children can- 
not respect the character of their 
teachers they will not respect their 
intelligence, and will build a new 
society according to their own im- 
mature ideas. Ideas, like wine, 
mellow with age. Badly made wine 
turns to vinegar; badly formulated 
ideas also turn sour. 

Those who aim to destroy our 
present form of government open- 
ly attack the Church and all she 
stands for because she is the light- 
house to bewildered mortals being 
tossed about on the turbulent seas 
of economic uncertainty. Before 
the advent of the Son of God the 
world was in a sorry plight. Phari- 
sees prayed on street corners and in 
secret flogged and flayed their 
slaves. Monarchs crushed their 
subjects under their chariot wheels 
or dragged them through the streets 
tied to the heels of horses. The 
cries of humanity rose to high heav- 
en and a just God sent into such a 
world, to save it, His only Son. On 
His words and works mankind grew 
great. Yet now, garrulous orators 
select some hierarchal dignitary of 
the Middle Ages and elaborate his 
faults to prove to the ignorant how 
“wicked” the Church is. Borrow- 
ing a phrase from the late James M. 
Beck in his reference to a speech 
made by a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, “their words are 
voluble but not valuable.” The 















Church vindicates herself by her 
“works.” The medieval popes will 
not be worse off by comparison 
with any list picked at random of 
medieval monarchs and politicians. 
The modern so-called Communist 
boasts “independent thinking” by 
refusing allegiance to the Catholic 
Church, not realizing that he, in 
salaaming to Moscow, has chosen 
for his sovereign one who waded to 
power in the blood of his fellow 
men, instead of that one who is 
sanctified in the blood of Christ the 
Savior. He claims to be pacific, yet 
admits his intention to clash in 
bloody battle for the ascendancy of 
the proletariat. He is extremely sub- 
tle, and some of our own are grad- 
ually falling under his guile. They 
are being intimidated. If we remain 
pusillanimous, the time will come 
shortly when incendiary fires will 
be burning on our altars and our 
priests, those “Ambassadors with- 
out portfolio,” those kind and noble 
souls who hold the secrets of the 
world in their hearts, will be driven 
to the mountains or forced to face 
gunpowder and war gas side by 
side with us who are not worthy of 
the blessings they will be adminis- 
tering from and to dying lips. 

This may sound emotional and 
pseudo-dramatic to many who are 
singing “Hosanna in the highest! 
Peace on earth to men of good will!” 
But was ever a high state of society 
destroyed excepting through the 
lack of circumspection on the part 
of those who should have been her 
protectors? If we remember that 
shedding of blood on Calvary and 
live Christ in our hearts with pru- 
dence and fortitude, we will not be 
called upon‘ to shed our blood to 
save the material representation of 
Christ on earth. Christianity is 


the foundation stone of civilization. 
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It is marked for open assault. But 
the most difficult thing in the world 
is convincing people that their smug 
security might be snatched from 
them. 

Persons from all walks of life and 
all degrees of intelligence are ex- 
pounding the principles of prog- 
ress and truth and change. Fre- 
quently theories baffling in their stu- 
pidity flow from the tongues of 
recognized authorities. Modernists 
make vainglorious allegations that 
they are “searching for truth,” but 
they merely lead their followers in- 
to the tangleweeds of verbiage, not 
in a search for truth, but in an ef- 
fort to discredit Scholastic philoso- 
phy. So long as charlatans can keep 
students believing that the Scholas- 
tics teach only medieval supersti- 
tion, contemporary sophistry will 
flourish abundantly, and there will 
be nothing to safeguard youth 
against those forces that endeavor 
to obscure the truth. 

The proletarian indoctrinated 
with Hedonism, Freudism, and 
Nietzscheism is the current “Intel- 
lectual Red.” The phallicism of 
Freud, and the cruelty of Nietzsche, 
together with the good intentions 
of Karl Marx make up the compos- 
ite present-day Antichrist. The 
apologetics of the foregoing hypno- 
tize weak minds into regimentation. 
Their shibboleth is freedom of 
thought and speech, yet they are 
told what to think and what to say 
in strict conformity to the tenets 
of the above mentioned doctrinaires. 
Not only they but many modern 
educators criticize severely the 
molding of the human mind to any 
form. The result is hit-and-miss 
thinking that develops men and 
women of opinions rather than 
principles. They thereby lose their 
standard. They break up their 
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measuring rod. How can an un- 
trained mind think correctly or un- 
trained fingers play the piano? 
Practiced fingers demonstrate skill 
that surpasses conscious execution, 
just as the mind after substantial 
grounding in reason may be prompt- 
ed to spiritual heights that tran- 
scend human understanding. 

The question is often asked by 
earnest souls, “Why do we need 
keys to thought? Can we not rely 
upon the Inner Voice?” 

We are largely subject to our in- 
ternal senses, and the danger lies in 
mistaking the imagination for the 
Voice of God. Keys keep both mu- 
sician and metaphysician in the 
paths of sanity. That is the aim of 
the Scholastics. They do not claim 
to teach philosophy because one’s 
philosophy is one’s own; they do, 
however, give means by which ra- 
tional creatures may arrive at philo- 
sophic truths through individual 
thinking. Who could ask greater 
freedom? But they are emphatic in 
their contention that freedom of 
thought does not mean shifting 
standards. There is no argument 
against truth so if all men pos- 
sessed it there would be no clash of 
wills. 

“A house divided against itself 
will surely fall.” In medieval times 
the witch doctor did a_ thriving 
trade. There was great revenue 
derived from the traffic in poison 
drugs because enemies were treach- 
erous and secretly plotted to take 
each others’ lives. The most pop- 
ular formula was: “Secure one toad, 
one scorpion, one viper. Put them 
into a glass jar, seal so they will be- 
come crazed from suffocation and 
hunger. In frenzy they will fight 


each other unto death. Boil, extract 
their juices, and bottle in small 
vials.” 


These, the witch doctor 
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sold at a rich profit. It was the 
most deadly poison known to man. 

When religious factions quarrel 
they are like the toad, the scorpion 
and the viper. They are enclosed 
in an air-tight case of materialism 
until spiritually starved. Then 
they try to feed upon each other. 
When they are exhausted from 
mutual murder the inevitable witch 
docicr is right on the job to extract 
the poison from their dead bodies; 
and that poison is atheism. 

When Christians, through igno- 
rance, fall into chicanery, Old Mars 
sets his war drums booming, class 
and race hatreds are stirred up, and 
conditions are created that reduce 
a large portion of humanity to ab- 
ject poverty and despair. Hate and 
greed and destitution are neither 
the Christian nor the American 
ideal. Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness render _ inviolable 
every person’s right to a decent liv- 
ing and ownership of property. For 
how can a man be happy if his en- 
tire life is but a struggle to keep 
alive? 

Society and religion cannot be 
separated. The materialist com- 
plains that he does not care for re- 
ligious discussions. That is because 
he does not want to be reminded of 
his childhood faith when he looked 
upon the world through rose-col- 
ored glasses. It is sad to lose that 
delectable fairyland we used to call 
life, and a little recollection is good 
for us. In the human breast there 
is a constant urge of man toward 
his Creator. It is a fixed law that 
cannot be repealed by the notions 
of men. While the materialist is 
fighting against this spiritual urge 
he is breaking the fundamental law 
of his own philosophy—that of giv- 
ing expression to his spontaneous 
emotions. Why’inhibit the one 
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emotion, the urge toward his God, 

and indulge only those that tend to- 

ward sense pleasure and avarice? 
The lack of standards is the chief 


cause of crime. Crime steadily in- 
creases because its ultimate cause 
is being overlooked. The World 
War blasted ideals; the fury of 
speculation brought about unprece- 
dented poverty; egotists scoffed at 
religion; gold star mothers wept 
because soldiers slept in foreign 
graves; starving people cried out 
bitterly against society; the jaded 
soul became the fashion . . . sin was 
no more because the modern mind 
had outgrown restraint. Sin had 
been renamed liberty. And even 
to-day politicians, as though struck 
with a sudden and very original 
idea, appoint commissions to de- 
termine the cause of crime. Disre- 
spect for authority and disdain for 
standards will defeat every effort to 
combat crime. The cure lies in en- 
lightening the human intellect. 
Existing things survive or perish 
through the power of propaganda. 
If our institutions—the United 
States Supreme Court for example 
—are held up to derision for suffi- 
cient time with enough emphasis 
it is sure to impress the mass mind. 
A significant portion of the modern 
theater is being used for just such 
destructive propaganda. There is 
an old belief that a man can be 
judged by his choice of amusement. 
The character is molded and opin- 
ions formed during leisure hours. 
The early Church recognized the 
theater as a potent factor in devel- 
oping a people. While we to-day 
think of the stage as a medium of 
culture and entertainment, subver- 
sive elements, often with govern- 
ment money, are using it as propa- 
ganda to undermine the noble tra- 
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ditions of our system. Too many 
important personages hold lightly 
the value of theatrical productions 
in civic well being. It is sometimes 
said, “The show business started in 
the saloon and it is just going back 
there, that’s all.” Besides being 
very discouraging in substance, that 
statement is entirely untrue. “Show 
business” began in the church and 
it will go back to the church just 
as certainly as the earth turns on 
its axis. The first song and dance 
number was in the temple where 
worshipers exulted in adoration of 
their gods. There is something 
strangely akin in the inspiration 
derived from a great show and the 
spiritual exaltation received from 
prayer and music. The stage artist 
is a unique missionary. And the 
actor who becomes immortal in 
the hearts of his fellow men is the 
one who delivers a message at every 
performance. Without the message 
his words would die as his last cur- 
tain falls. 

The modernistic educator believes 
whole-heartedly that the theory of 
evolution is a principle of science. 
That being the case he must of ne- 
cessity advocate progress. Then it 
should follow that man, if he turn 
giddy and aim only at transitory 
pleasure as the monkey in the tree, 
would work contrariwise to the law 
of nature as set up by these same 
“searchers after truth” who dis- 
prove their own hypotheses. There 
would needs be a “law of regres- 
sion” to replace the law of evolu- 
tion. 

The pseudo-scientist who has in- 
sidiously inoculated modern educa- 
tion is a liar and a cheat. 

“What a piece of work is a man!” 

How like a demon. ... 

Or like a SAINT! 











READING IN THE REFECTORY 


By PeTerR WHIFFIN 


UR monastery refectory is long 
and low-ceilinged. Around the 
four walls are tables of heavy oak, 
and behind them are the narrow sit- 
ting benches of the monks. At each 
place is a rolled-up napkin contain- 
ing a knife, a wooden fork, and a 
large wooden spoon. On collation 
nights smaller spoons are passed 
out, so that the brethren may eat 
their portions of prune dessert de- 
cently. The napkin is changed 
every Saturday. Long ago, as a 
novice, I learned how to keep it 
from becoming too much soiled, by 
using a small piece of bread to clean 
my eating utensils. 

Only two meals a day are eaten 
in the refectory. Breakfast, con- 
sisting merely of bread and coffee, 
is taken standing up in the “coffee 
room.” 

During meals the monks never 
converse. Instead, one of the young 
students sits at a raised lectern in a 
corner of the refectory and reads 
from some pious book. “Thus,” 
said Father Master to me when I 
was a novice, “the soul is refreshed 
together with the body.” In those 
days, however, I didn’t pay much 
attention to the reading. I had to 
concentrate pretty closely on my 
eating if I wanted to finish before 
Father Master rang the little bell 
that signaled the end of the meal. 

Father Master, however, always 
listened most critically to all the 
reading. His ordinary meal was 


just a big bow! of milk and crack- 
ers, because, if he ate much else, 
he had to use his stomach pump. 
And if a novice made a mistake in 





pronunciation, Father Master would 
yell at him and sometimes make 
him come down from the lectern 
platform and say three Aves in the 
middle of the refectory, with his 
hands under his knees, knuckles 
down, of course. 

Once a novice, in reading a pas- 
sage, “The monk fell into the 
abyss,” made it sound like, “The 
monk fell into the abbess,” and 
Father Master almost choked on a 
mouthful of milk and crackers, try- 
ing to let a war whoop out of him. 

But those days are long since 
past, and now I find that I have 
plenty of time to finish my meal 
and sit back to listen to the spiritual 
reading in the refectory. To-day it 
concerns the lives of certain ancient 
and holy hermits, and here once 
again I am listening to that old story 
which goes something like this: 

“Once upon a time there was a 
holy hermit who lived in the desert. 
And so barren was the wilderness 
he inhabited that he had to travel 
several miles each day to fetch wa- 
ter for himself in the one pail that 
he owned. At last, one day, as he 
was carrying the water through the 
hot sand and under the burning sun, 
he decided that he would move 
nearer to the well, and thus save 
himself this daily suffering. But 
suddenly, as he walked along, he 
heard a voice beside him counting, 
‘Seven thousand, thirty six; seven 
thousand, thirty seven; seven thou- 
sand, thirty eight.” He stopped, 
and the voice stopped. He contin- 
ued his walking, and the voice again 
began its counting, keeping time 






























with his steps, and now, when he 
turned, he saw an angel keeping a 
record of them in a great golden 
book.” So-o-0-o0-o, instead of moving 
nearer to the well, the hermit moved 
further away and, though the pious 
writer doesn’t say so, I suppose he 
shortened his steps also, in the in- 
terest of bigger and better totals. 

Ah, these writers of spiritual 
books! How often they make spir- 
ituality seem so silly a thing, with 
their legends and pious sentiments 
and every kind of ridiculous and 
impossible imagining. How often 
they make virtue and the saints and 
even heaven and God Himself ap- 
pear so utterly unattractive. 

“TI don’t think I want to go to 
heaven,” said a rather small girl to 
me in confession, not so long ago. 

“And why not?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “I wouldn’t like 
to wear a long white robe and a 
crown and sing hymns all the time.” 

“What would you like to do?” I 
queried. 

“T’d like to dance,” she said. 

“That’s fine,” said I. “I’m sure 
you'll get all the dancing you want. 
And will you please save one dance 
for me?” 

She promised very happily that 
she would, and I told her to say one 
Ave for a penance, and closed the 
slide. 

Now this story of the hermit il- 
lustrates an idea which seems to be 
a pet thought with spiritual writ- 
ers, and which arose, I suppose, 
from building quite literally upon 
the words of our Lord about lay- 
ing up treasure for ourselves in 
heaven. Thus we read so constantly 
about “gaining merit for heaven” 
that not infrequently spirituality 
seems to be a sort of cash-and-carry 
system of piling up spiritual credits 
to purchase for ourselves a certain 
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amount of heavenly glory. The idea 
pictured in our story, too, of hav- 
ing the angels act as spiritual book- 
keepers, has always been popular. 
Indeed, only recently, I heard one 
of our own missionaries giving a 
sermon on Judgment which had 
devils acting as rival bookkeepers, 
and the effect was stirring. 

There the poor soul stood before 
the throne of God, to be judged. On 
one side was a line-up of angels 
reading out the good that he had 
done. On the other side was a 
string of devils yelling about the 
sins that he had committed. In- 
deed, they had gone so far as to 
bring up with them from the lower 
regions all the souls with whom 
the unfortunate plaintiff had sinned, 
and all together they were shout- 
ing, “God! Damn that soul!” The 
effect, I say, was startling, espe- 
cially as the missionary warmed 
up to his effort, and I heard later 
that a number of ungodly people 
had been attracted into the church 
that night, thinking that at least a 
riot was in progress. 

Of late years, however, there has 
been a movement among the pro- 
fessional seekers of merits to trust 
the counting of their credits to nei- 
ther devils nor angels, but to add 
up the totals for themselves. Thus 
we have people who count the num- 
ber of steps they may take each 
day for the love of God, or the dishes 
they wash, or the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy that they 
perform, or, most popular of all, 
the number of pious aspirations 
they recite. 

This last group of “merit count- 
ers” has received immense impetus 
in recent years since the publica- 
tion of a book on the life of the late 
Father Doyle, S.J., who beyond any 
question of doubt was the most 
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amazing “aspirator” that has ever 
appeared in all the pages of spirit- 
ual history. Starting easily enough 
by seeing just how many pious 
ejaculations he could say during 
one day, he found himself fascinat- 
ed by the holy pastime, and striving 
to increase the total each day, he 
finally, before his gallant death in 
the War, reached such an amazing 
total that I forbear from giving his 
testimony here, lest it might seem 
incredible. 

When first I heard the story of 
Father Doyle, I was just out of the 
novitiate and, like the rest of my 
classmates, was constantly strain- 
ing at the leash of perfection held 
tightly by our director, whom we 
considered a fussy old conservative. 
Of course we all agreed that this 
system of counting merits was 
wholly admirable. We paid little 
attention at that time to the saying 
that “the saints are often more to 
be admired than imitated,” even 
though we had read about the mis- 
guided lady who, in trying to fol- 
low St. Margaret of Cortona in her 
penances, practically committed 
suicide. But, even if the saying 
were true, what harm could there 
be in counting aspirations? 

At the time there was a campaign 
of prayer going on for the foreign 
missions, and we decided to count 
up our holy ejaculations each day 
and hand over the totals to the 
credit of the missionaries. So we 
tacked up a sort of score card on 
the bulletin board in the students’ 
corridor, with all our names on it, 
and -each day, opposite our names, 
we wrote down the number of aspi- 
rations made during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. And the totals 
were indeed quite creditable, since, 
excepting the eight hours spent in 
sleep and the few minutes given to 
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eating and recreation, the entire 
day and night were given to spir- 
itual exercises. 

But, try as we might, our totals 
were microscopic compared to 
those of Father Doyle, and there 
were numerous discussions about 
how he might have reached his stu- 
pendous counts. We knew that his 
method could have been nothing 
ordinary, for we had counted the 
greatest number of aspirations that 
might be made in a minute, had 
multiplied the total by the number 
of minutes in twenty-four hours, 
and still we were far short of our 
leader. Some of the students got 
discouraged at that, and gave the 
whole thing up, but a few of us 
continued with holy jealousy in 
striving to turn in the greatest num- 
ber of aspirations each day on our 
score card. 

Finally the contest for supremacy 
narrowed down to a battle between 
myself and a student named Am- 
brose who, I thought, had a rather 
superior opinion of himself, and 
consequently, I made _ especially 
heroic efforts to keep ahead of him. 
(Pride is so hateful in others.) I 
gulped my meals so that I could sit 
back and make aspirations, I aspi- 
rated between the verses of chant- 
ing in the choir, I kept to myself in 
recreation to count credits the more 
easily, and I was so preoccupied at 
all times that Father Director asked 
me on several occasions if I were 
feeling ill, and more than once I 
saw him gazing at me rather wor- 
riedly as my lips moved in silent 
and rapid ejaculations. Aspirations 
and countings were the background 
against which everything else passed 
like adream. I went to sleep count- 
ing, and automatically started again 
on waking. Several times, when we 
students went out for a walk, I was 
































almost run down by autos; once a 
fellow student found me walking 
out of the monastery, dressed in 
secular clothes, but wearing my 
biretta for a hat; and during a game 
of baseball that we were playing in 
recreation one day, while I was 
standing in right field looking up 
into the heavens and counting aspi- 
rations like mad, a fly ball smacked 
me on the mouth and knocked me 
over. But I never lost count. 

Where it all might have ended I 
don’t like to think, but one morn- 
ing something happened to me that 
cured me at once and forever of any 
sort of counting of credits or adding 
up of merits. 

I had wakened on this particular 
morning before the hour set for 
Matins and, being unable to fall 
asleep again, I slipped into my san- 
dals and out of my cell. As I closed 
my door quietly behind me, I saw 
another figure closing another door, 
far down the gloom of the long 
corridor. It was Brother Malachy, 
and he was coming out of the sick 
room of old Father Bede. 

Suddenly then I remembered how 
terribly ill Father Bede had been 
during the past week, I realized that 
Brother Malachy must have been 
up with him all night, and my heart 
smote me with the thought that I 
myself had not visited the old 
priest in days. I had been too busy, 
you see, making aspirations. 

Brother Malachy turned down the 
corridor now toward the choir, and 
I followed silently after the prema- 
turely bent figure that had been pac- 
ing these same corridors for more 
than twenty years. I was thinking 
of the stories that had been told 
about his ‘simple goodness, and in 
particular of that happening only 
a few weeks before, when our Rec- 
tor had told a visiting Cardinal that 
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Brother Malachy was the saint of 
the community. Afterwards the 
great Cardinal had asked Malachy 
to say some special prayers for him. 

“I will, Your Eminence,” replied 
the old brother simply, “but would 
you mind waiting a few days? You 
see, Brother Xavier died last week, 
and I promised a novena for him.” 

I followed Malachy around a turn 
of the corridor that led to the choir, 
but as I neared it, I stood still. 
Malachy was standing before the 
altar in the dim glow of the altar 
lamp, looking at the tabernacle, and 
talking quietly and earnestly as if 
some other person were there. I 
couldn’t help hearing him. 

“Of course, now,” he was saying, 
“I know, Lord, that You know just 
how I feel. You know that I’m 
very sick and tired and cold, and if 
You don’t mind, I'd like to go to 
bed for just a little while. Bede is 
asleep now, and maybe You’d see 
that he’s all right while I’m gone.” 

There was a silence, as if he were 
waiting for an answer or listening 
to one, and then Malachy shuffled 
past me as I stood in the corridor, 
hidden behind the choir door. I 
walked inside, feeling very small 
and humble, but suddenly with my 
mind at peace for the first time in 
weeks. All at once goodness and 
holiness seemed so natural and so 
simple, and the feverish counting 
of aspirations and calculating of 
credits appeared rather silly and 
altogether tiresome. 

I didn’t mark our spiritual score- 
board that day, nor have I ever tried 
since that time to count up spiritual 
credits or merits, though, of course, 
I’m not saying that this may not be 
best for others. 

Well, there goes the bell for the 
end of the meal and the end of the 
reading. How my mind has wan- 
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dered! A sign of premature old 
age, I suppose. The monks rise 
and stand before the tables to say 
their thanksgiving, and then the 
parade from the refectory begins. 
First come the Very Reverend Su- 
periors, then the Reverend priests 
in the order of their profession, then 
the students, and, if Brother Mala- 
chy were here instead of being out 
in the kitchen washing dishes, he 
would bring up the rear. “And the 
first shall be last?” 

I step aside from the line of 
monks as it passes the kitchen. 


A fairer sun. 
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Malachy, his arms bared to the el- 
bow, stands over a pile of steaming 
dishes. I’m sure he isn’t counting 
them as he washes them, for he is 
singing a tune to himself. And I 
doubt that any angel would care 
about standing beside him to count 
for him because, after listening to 
angelic choirs, it would be rather 
a strain on any angel to have to lis- 
ten to Malachy’s falsetto. The tune 
is very much off-key, but I can catch 
the words. 

Old Malachy is singing “Alexan- 
der’s Rag Time Band.” 


NIGHT AND DAY 


By KENTON KILMER 


SAW the moon through the trees 
In the early night 
And your face glowing 
In candle-light. 


I saw the moon overhead 
") As morning neared, 
; And brighter, in my dream, 
/ Your face appeared. 


I saw the sun through the trees 
When the night was done, 
And in the garden 




















MICKEY MOUSE IN COURT 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


ATERIALISTS seldom practice 
what they preach. They in- 
sist that man and the animal are 
essentially the same with neither of 
them having a free will, yet every 
government that has adopted the 
materialistic viewpoint has had law 
courts in which it was assumed that 
man has a free will. However, the 
privilege of a trial by a court has 
seldom been granted to the animal. 
The ensuing article presses illogical 
materialism to its logical conclu- 
sion. To be a materialist one must 
either swallow the whole of this 
article and all its absurd ramifica- 
tions; or deny that there should be 
any law courts whatsoever, and 
consequently, favor the abolition of 
all governments for the law court 
is the jugular vein of every govern- 
ment. 

Mice, locusts, pigs, caterpillars 
and other animals and insects are 
no longer granted a trial in our 
courts and, as a consequence, these 
are dull days for the lawyer. Much 
sunshine, bubbling champagne and 
ice cream have been removed from 
his life by what the custodians of 
higher learning call the progress of 
civilization. It seems that while 
civilization was passing through 
the last few centuries it did irre- 
parable damage to the legal profes- 
sion, so that to-day only men and 
women—prosaic, common, ordi- 
nary, workaday human beings can 
engage the talents of a lawyer. 

It is true that a lawyer is called 
upon to defend a soulless corpora- 
tion, or a ship which has been 


seized and attached, or the estate of 
a dead man; but these corpora- 
tions, ships and estates are only 
false faces used by dull humanity 
to trick lawyers into believing they 
can procure clients with a nature 
other than, and less boring than, 
two-legged, two-armed, and two- 
eyed humans. 

Before civilization began its 
march which resulted in so much 
monotony for the barrister, one 
could meet a lively group of clients 
in a lawyer’s office. There one could 
bid the time of day to mice, moles, 
locusts, serpents, caterpillars, flies, 
eels, pigs and a host of other ani- 
mals and insects who had had a run 
in with John Law. Of course a 
lawyer also had a few human cli- 
ents, but their lack of color could 
be overlooked when they were in 
such interesting company. 

To Americans, steeped in the 
barbarous tradition of exterminat- 
ing animals and insects without 
due process of law, the daily lynch- 
ing of these weak and defenseless 
creatures makes no appeal. The 
conscience of America has been 
lulled to sleep by centuries of injus- 
tice to animals and insects. But 
even in America the rights of these 
creatures were once _ respected. 
Though they were not granted a 
trial by a jury of their peers, there 
was a species of the animal king- 
dom which were at least warned 
when they had violated the rights 
of others, and were not summarily 
put to death. 

At one time it was a custom in 
certain parts of America to write 
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a letter of warning to rats who had 
invaded the home of a person. In 
the letter the rats were advised of 
the nature of their crime, and were 
informed that unless they desisted 
more forceful steps would be taken. 

One of these letters was written 
by the caretaker of a summer home 
in Maine. The owner of the house, 
a resident of Boston, desired to re- 
pair it one autumn, and found it in- 
fested with rats. The caretaker 
ignored the owner’s request for im- 
mediate extermination, and pro- 
ceeded to advise the rats of their 
misconduct by means of the fol- 
lowing letter. 


“Maine, October 31, 1888. 
“Messrs. Rats and Co.: 

“Having taken quite a deep inter- 
est in your welfare in regard to your 
winter quarters I thought I would 
drop you a few lines which might be 
some considerable benefit to you in 
the future seeing that you have 
pitched your winter quarters at the 
summer residence of .. . No. 1. Sea- 
view Street. I wish to inform you 
that you will be very much disturbed 
during cold winter months as I am 
expecting to be at work through all 
parts of the house, shall take down 
ceilings, take up floors, and clean 
out every eatable substance; so you 
had better take up your abode else- 
where. I will here refer you to the 
farm of ... No. 6. Incubator Street, 
where you will find a splendid 
cellar well filled with vegetations of 
(all) kinds besides a shed leading 
to a barn with a good supply of 
grain, where you can live snug and 
happy. Shall do you no harm if 
you heed my advice; but if not, 
shall employ ‘Rough on Rats.’ 

“Yours, etc.” } 


1 The Journal of American Folk-Lore, Janu- 
ary, 1892, quotes this letter. 
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On completing the letter the 
caretaker smeared it with grease, 
rolled it up, and stuffed it in one of 
the rat holes. Later the owner of 
the house was told that most of the 
rats had left his abode, and though 
no mention is made of it, it can be 
assumed that the rats accepted the 
new place of dwelling offered them 
in the letter and wintered at No. 6 
Incubator Street, where they lived 
“snug and happy.” 

The European scales of justice 
have frequently weighed the rights 
of animals and insects. In The 
Criminal Prosecution and Capital 
Punishment of Animals the author 
compiled a list of one hundred and 
ninety cases in which these crea- 
tures were tried for offenses against 
the State. This list is by no means 
complete as the records of many of 
these trials have been destroyed, 
and the author, quite naturally, 
could not make an exhaustive study 
of the trial reports of all the Euro- 
pean countries. 

The last of these trials to be re- 
ported occurred in Delemont, 
Switzerland, in 1906. Two men 
and a dog were tried for murder. 
The court found that the dog was 
the chief offender, and sentenced 
him to death. The two men were 
less guilty, and were given the more 
lenient sentence of life imprison- 
ment. 

In Stelvio, Germany, the mice 
who inhabited the fields were 
charged with a crime. In the com- 
plaint it was alleged that they had 
done considerable damage to the 
farmers “by burrowing and throw- 
ing up the earth so that neither 
grass nor green thing could grow.” 
The court “in order that the said 
mice may be able to show cause for 
their conduct by pleading their 
exigencies and distress” appointed 
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an attorney to conduct their de- 
fense so that “they may have noth- 
ing to complain of in these proceed- 
ings.” 

The defense was conducted ad- 
mirably. The counselor showed 
that his clients had conferred nu- 
merous benefits upon the farmer by 
destroying the insects which preyed 
upon the crops. And that the mice 
had enriched and cultivated the 
soil by digging in it and stirring it 
up. In conclusion, said the de- 
fendant’s attorney, these mice, be- 
ing an asset to the community even 
though they occasionally tread 
upon its laws, should be treated 
mercifully. If they must leave their 
present home this court should see 
to it, that in traveling to their new 
place of abode, they are fully pro- 
tected from dogs, cats and other 
predatory creatures. 

In his decision the judge recog- 
nized the sound, equitable conclu- 
sion of the defense, and decreed 
that “a free safe conduct and an ad- 
ditional respite of fourteen days be 
granted to all those [mice] which 
are with young and to such as are 
in their infancy; but on the expira- 
tion of this reprieve each and every 
one must be gone, irrespective of 
age or previous condition of preg- 
nancy.” 

At Berne, Switzerland, the citi- 
zens suffered great injuries from a 
plague of beetles which they cailed 
ingers. To redress the wrongs in- 
flicted upon them by the beetles, 
the people petitioned their court 
which issued an order to show 
cause in the following language: 


“Thou irrational and imperfect 
creature, the inger [beetle], called 
imperfect because there were none 
of thy species in Noah’s ark at the 
time of the great bane and ruin of 
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the deluge, thou art now come in 
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numerous bands and hast done im- 
mense damage in the ground and 
above the ground to the perceptible 
diminution of food for men and 
animals. ... I do command and ad- 
monish you, each and all, to depart 
within the next six days from all 
places where you have secretly or 
openly done or might do damage, 
also to depart from all fields, mead- 
ows, pastures, trees, herbs, and 
spots, where things nutritious to 
men and beasts spring up and grow, 
and to betake yourselves to the 
spots and places, where you and 
your bands shall not be able to do 
any harm secretly or openly to the 
fruits nourishing to men and 
beasts. In case, however, you do 
not heed this admonition or obey 
this command, and think you have 
some reason for not complying 
with them, I admonish, notify and 
summon you... to appear on the 
sixth day after this execution at 
precisely one o’clock after midday 
at Wifflisburg, there to justify your- 
selves or to answer for your con- 
duct through your advocate.” 


The beetles ignored this solemn 
mandate of the court and continued 
in their criminal ways. This 
aroused the citizens of Berne who 
had suffered no end of pain at the 
hands of the beetles. These good 
citizens told the court that further 
delay would be “utterly intoler- 
able.” During the following year 
the case came up for trial. 

The judge was angered by the 
continued offenses of the beetles, 
and decided that after “being ad- 
vised in this cause by a council of 
men learned in the law, do there- 
fore acknowledge and avow in this 
our writing that the appeal against 
the detestable vermin and inger, 
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which are harmful to herbs, vines, 
meadows, grain and other fruits is 
valid, and that they be exorcised in 
the person of Jean Perrodet, their 
defender.” 

From the report of this case it 
appears that Jean Perrodet did very 
poor work in defending his clients. 
Had their defense been conducted 
by a more skillful lawyer, say Clar- 
ence Darrow or Bill Fallon, the 
beetles would, no doubt, have been 
treated less harshly by the court. 

Then there is the case which 
arose in Brazil. The white ants of 
a community had greatly annoyed 
the citizens by devouring their 
food, destroying their furniture, 
and had begun to undermine the 
walls of buildings when they were 
abruptly summoned to appear in 
court. 

The attorney appointed by the 
court to defend the ants had a very 
poor case to work on. But he made 
the best of it. He informed the 
court that his clients were crea- 
tures of the good earth, and had a 
right to obtain their daily bread and 
their other needs. Have not, the 
lawyer continued, these ants been 
in possession of this land long prior 
to the time when the first citizens of 
Brazil began to inhabit the country? 
And surely, he concluded, there can 
be no doubt that these ants are 
vastly superior to the human in- 
habitants in industry, skill and effi- 
ciency. 

The decision of the court was a 
compromise. The ants were or- 
dered to vacate their present home, 
but the people of the community 
were to provide another place of 
abode for the ants. This decision 
was taken to the hills where the 
ants resided, and read to them by 
an officer of the court. It is re- 
corded that the ants, on hearing the 
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decree of the court, came out of 
their holes and marched in columns 
to the new home which the court 
had ordered. 

Most people in reading The Liti- 
gants, a play by Jean Racine, con- 
sider it to be a fantasy which never 
could happen. Such an opinion is 
the outgrowth of a deep seated 
prejudice against animals and in- 
sects. In this play a dog who had 
run off with and devoured a fat 
capon was tried for his crime. The 
play is not pure fiction. It is based 
on fact. 

The high point of the play occurs 
when the lawyer for the accused dog 
fondles a litter of the defendant’s 
puppies, and pleads for the children 
of his client thus: 


“Come, poor children, 

Come, cruel hearts would leave 
you fatherless; 

Come, let your innocence for 
mercy plead. 

Yes, here you may behold our 
misery; 

Make us not orphans, give us back 
our father, 

Our father, he to whom we owe 
our life.” 


By means of this plea for the 
children of the dog, which plea is 
daily used in our criminal courts 
by lawyers with human clients, the 
learned barrister obtained an ac- 
quittal for his client. 

There can be no doubt that 
America’s barbaric policy of ex- 
terminating animals and _ insects 
without due process of law is un- 
just, inhuman and unbecoming to 
the fine tradition established by our 
European ancestors. Our law is 
badly in need of reformation. Ani- 
mals and insects should be granted 
their day in court. Perhaps if this 
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were done, and these creatures were 
assured of a just trial, the grass- 
hoppers of the middle-west and the 
Japanese beetles of New Jersey 
would be more amenable to reason 
and the decree of a court. 

Though no American court has 
as yet recognized the right of ani- 
mals and insects to a trial by a jury 
of their peers, a step in the right di- 
rection has been made. Recently 
the will of Percy Jacobs of Long Is- 
land City was filed in the Queens 


THE LAKE 


By Epitn TatTuM 


AIN rivulets cascading from the hill 
Had brought dark silt on angry tides to spill 
Into the crystal lake. So it had lost 
Its look of malachite with blue embossed. 
The cranes flew over it nor stopped to rest 
As once they did, upon its mirror-breast. 


Then on a quiet night I came and stood 
Regarding it, in sad and lonely mood. 
The moon’s bright circle was again complete; 

It shone in silver flame about my feet 

And spread its gleaming cloak across the lake, 
While mystic beauty followed in its wake. 

The lapis shadows, painted symphonies, 

Wistaria’s wordless song, swayed in the breeze 
That ruffled jewels on the deep lagoon. 

I gazed upon the magic of the moon 

And marveled at the change wrought in an hour... 
I know divine Love has this wondrous power. 
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Surrogate’s Court. By the terms of 
this will Buddy, a _ five-year-old 
wire-haired fox terrier, was _ be- 
queathed a twenty dollar a week 
income for the remainder of his 
natural days. 

It can be hoped that this step 
made by a farsighted court will de- 
veloped into a movement which will 
protect these defenseless creatures 
from the brutal lynchings which 
have thus far been their fate at the 
hands of Americans. 
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By ELEANOR DoWNING 


N the driveway, at the side 

door, stood the furniture van, 
green and shiny, like the delightful, 
scummy surface of the pond near 
the railway tracks. Swinging my 
six-year-old legs, I sat on the porch 
rail, the rockers and garden benches 
having disappeared at the first on- 
slaught of the movers. 

Yesterday had been a thrilling 
day. I had helped Mother and Cé- 
leste transfer the contents of bu- 
reau drawers and nursery cup- 
boards to huge, yawning trunks; 
had watched the packers laying 
books in methodically neat rows 
and burying delicate china cups 
and plates in fuzzy excelsior. I 
had packed Coquette’s and Adéle’s 
clothes in my new doll’s trunk with 
the leather strap, and had picked 
up all the tacks that Fleming pulled 
out of the bedroom carpets. But 
to-day was different. True, the 
sun was glinting on the new maple 
leaves; and the clouds, in the clear 
blue above them, looked like the 
white powder puff on Mother’s 
dresser. Across the street at the 
Brants’ house, Georgie, as usual, 
was swinging on the gate. 

“Look,” he shouted boastfully, 
“I’m holding a spider by the leg.” 

“I don’t believe you,” I retorted; 
“and, anyhow,” I added illogically, 
“it’s dead.” 

From the day when Georgie, my 
first love, had fled screaming from 
the garter snake in my brother’s 
hand he had, somehow, shrunk in 
spiritual stature. Of course, J was 
terrified of snakes; but then he was 
a boy.... 





To the right, across the oval of 
lawn bounded by our gravel drive- 
way, lay the Sackett’s house, low 
and gabled, nestling in thick shrub- 
bery. The lilac bushes frothed in 
white and purple over their garden 
wall, and near the kitchen door, 
Sally, plump and glossy as a black- 
berry, crooned to herself, as she 
hung out the Monday wash. 

Yes, everything looked as it had 
always looked; and yet everything 
was changed: for I was going 
away—‘for always,” I told myself, 
with the finality of childhood. 
Silky, the black cocker, sensing 
emotional disturbances, looked up 
at me with appealing brown eyes 
and thumped his stubby tail. I 
swung off the porch rail onto the 
step and gathered him—a mass of 
furry fringes and satiny ripples— 
into my arms. From there I could 
see the apple tree in the back yard, 
its blossoms looking in the sunlight 
like thousands of poised butterflies, 
pink and pearly white. Under- 
neath was the sand box which my 
brothers had outgrown, leaving me 
in joyful and undisputed posses- 
sion; and beyond it, the vegetable 
patch, where cucumber and tomato 
vines were reaching out delicate 
tendrils, and the hard yellow-white 
strawberries waited to be crim- 
soned by the sun. I should never 
taste them, I told myself deso- 
lately. Some other little girl, per- 
haps. ... 

Suddenly and surprisingly, two 
tears trickled from under my eye- 
lids and splashed into my white 
piqué lap. Simultaneously, Mother, 






























































in her blue golf skirt and plaid silk 
shirtwaist appeared in the door- 
way. 

“What on earth are you doing 
here alone?” she demanded, scan- 
dalized at my unchaperoned state. 
“I thought you were in the play- 
room with Céleste.” 

“Céleste is packing her own 
things; and there isn’t any play- 
room left,” I moaned. “They took 
my dolls’ house, and the toy farm, 
and the grocery store, and all my 
dolls’ dishes, and, and... 

“Oh, Mother”—I drew her down 
to me and whispered in her ear, 
lest some carping elder brother 
should be eavesdropping around 
the corner—“Must we go? Can’t 
we stay here? I don’t like going 
away and leaving—everything.” 

Wisely, Mother did not advert to 
the obvious: to the laden van at the 
door and the lease of the new house 
in her satchel. She turned my vi- 
sion to the romance of the future. 

“No,” she said, “you are not leav- 
ing everything behind. You will 
take it all with you in your mind; 
for your mind is like a trunk in 
which you keep your best things 
laid away, to be taken out whenever 
you need them. 

“Besides, think of what is wait- 
ing for you in the new house: a 
room all to yourself, with bird’s eye 
maple furniture, and wall paper 
with rosebuds; a telephone in the 
front hall, electric light—and two 
little girls next door!” 

I began to be comforted, but the 
mist of doubt still lingered. 

“And then,” added Mother, “all 
those you love are going, must go, 
to the new house—Father and I, 
the boys and Céleste, Silky and 
Minon and Ducky Daddles. You 


wouldn’t be happy here alone.” 
That was conclusive. 


I dried my 
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eyes and tried to accept the in- 
evitable; to salvage from the dis- 
integration of the past what was 
most precious, and plant it securely 
in the future. 

And ever since I have been re- 
peating that philosophic effort. 

Life has been for me an endless 
series of uprootings and replant- 
ings. Whenever my nomadic des- 
tiny has forgotten me for a little 
while, I have struck root, and the 
roots have sent down hungry 
fingers deep into the earth. Then 
have come the Gardener’s orders to 
transplant; and the roots have had 
to seek moisture in new soil. 

Before I was twelve, we had 
moved twice again, pursuing al- 
ways the elusive ideal of the per- 
fect Catholic school. For my part, 
spiritual training was ruthlessly in- 
stilled by my mother and my fa- 
vorite aunt; but for “the boys” a 
Catholic school was considered es- 
sential. Twenty or fifty miles 
away, the ideal school would, after 
an intensive survey, be located, and 
thither we would remove our 
household impedimenta; only to 
discover, after six months, that the 
perfect school had been a “dream 
vision,” rather than a reality. 

And always the process of mov- 
ing was the same, like a reiterated 
nightmare: the announcement; 
tears; pictures pulled down, china 
packed, rugs rolled up; dust, ex- 
celsior, tramping men, echoing 
emptiness; last sentimental good- 
bys. Benson did not kiss the door- 
posts of Mirfield more passionately 
than I the rosebuds on my bedroom 
wallpaper. 

Once in the new house, there 
would follow the period of recon- 
struction; the bringing of order out 
of chaos: a process that appealed to 
my creative instinct, or perhaps 
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simply to my feminine craving for 
order. I would arrange and rear- 
range the articles in my bedroom 
—the pictures, the chairs, the desk, 
the books, the cuckoo clock, the 
carved bears from Switzerland, the 
miniature altar with the Infant of 
Prague and the vigil lights—until 
everything seemed to grow in its 
appointed place. And then, having 
built my tabernacle, I would say, 
“I loved the last house, but this 
house is nice, too. Perhaps we'll 
stay here forever; until I put up 
my hair.” 

When I was twelve, however, the 
travel cycle began. I had already 
twice visited Europe; but now that 
my brothers were safe in the aca- 
demic harbor of college, our trips 
became lengthier and more fre- 
quent. Before I was eighteen, the 
map of Europe was imprinted on 
my consciousness by indelible per- 
sonal experience. I knew the Alps 
and the Pyrenees as intimately as 
I had known the raspberry bushes 
and grape arbor in the garden; the 
churches of Paris, London, and 
Rome had grown as familiar to me 
as Our Lady of Sorrows at home. 
And, tragically, I carried with me 
my roots, which at the first pause— 
and we traveled leisurely—shot 
down indifferently into the rock- 
ribbed soil of Switzerland, the rich 
loam of Devonshire, or the legend- 
ary dust of Rome. 

I who was made for a single roof 
and an unchanging horizon have 
learned, perforce, to look with the 
eyes of the pilgrim on all places, 
however dear; to accustom myself 
to the breathing of a still, small 
voice: “You have not here an abid- 
ing city.” But the consciousness 
of what must be has not yet taught 
me the lesson of detachment: I still 
eye the van or the steamer with 
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misgiving; I still look back wist- 
fully on the fading prospect and 
with reluctance on the new view 
from my window. 


“ _.. Forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an fear!” 


My life is one long nostalgic regret 
-——not for one place, but for all the 
places that have slipped by me, that 
are slipping by, as the car of cir- 
cumstance hurries me relentlessly 
along the unfinished road of the fu- 
ture. 

Time and again, I have longed 
for a hundred lives, that I might 
spend each life in a place I have 
loved: one in Rome, one in Bruges, 
one in Penzance, one in a tiny vil- 
lage in the Bernese Oberland, and 
so on, till the count should be com- 
plete. And yet, perhaps, were I 
granted my wish, I should spend 
all the lives at my disposal in the 
two places I have loved best: Ox- 
ford and Lourdes. 

Oxford has been for me, as for 
so many, a refuge for the mind— 
for a mind not built on the modern, 
streamline pattern—a home of the 
imagination, where the past lays 
cooling fingers on the frenzy of to- 
day, and where Arnold’s Voices 
still speak in truer, richer cadence 
than our own. There, at seventeen, 
I fell in love with the spacious 
“quads,” the paneled halls, the 
graceful staircases, the chapels with 
their jeweled glass, the gardens 
flinging the laughter of flowers and 
bird songs against crumbling, ivy- 
covered walls. And there, a de- 
cade later, I learned to love, with 
more intimate knowledge, the 
haunting loveliness of past tradi- 
tion; to follow, in St. Ebbe’s, the 
vanishing footsteps of the Friars; 
to hear a voice, “like a silver bell,” 

















ring out from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, and to look, at dusk, for the 
ghost of Roger Bacon in the library 
at Merton. In Oxford, too, I 
learned the strenuous discipline of 
research; of that patient yet eager 
pursuit of the intellect which 
brings its own reward in expanding 
horizons. Every detail, every 
event of my three years in Oxford 
are emblazoned in memory with 
the brilliance of Coptic illumina- 
tions. When the piled up papers 
on my desk grow irksome, when I 
steal to my window for a glimpse 
of the free heavens, and see brown 
stone fronts and a strip of drab sky, 
my imagination flutters back, like 
a pigeon to the church eaves; and 
I am again with beauty and the 
past. 

But Lourdes was an earlier, and 
has remained a more precious, dis- 
covery than Oxford. From the mo- 
ment when, as a child, I stood in 
the Grotto beside the boisterous 
Gave and raised my eyes from the 
blaze of candlelight to the dim 
white statue in the niche of rock, 
Lourdes has been for me the only 
place that really mattered, “the 
meaning of all other places.” And 
Lourdes is a permanent possession; 
a place from which one may not be 
dispossessed. Without donning 
Teufelsdréckh’s space-annihilating 
hat, one has but to think one’s self 
there, and one is there, lapped in 
the chill air of the Pyrenees and en- 
vironed by that peace peculiar to 
Lourdes; a peace so profound that 
the voices of thousands cannot 
break it; so vitalizing that, in its 
atmosphere, the dead pulses of the 
spirit tremble to life. Even mira- 
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cles, in Lourdes, seem insignificant 
before the perpetual miracle of Our 


Lady’s presence. There from her 
chosen sanctuary, she speaks to 
each in his own tongue the won- 
derful works of God. Nor is the 
message confined to the pilgrim at 
her shrine: long after his physical 
presence is removed, her voice car- 
ries over the hilltops and the Seven 
Seas. 

Oxford, the home of the imagi- 
nation and the intellect; Lourdes, 
the home of the spirit: were they 
one, what need to look beyond the 
clouds for solace? But some day 
they will be one, when my fumbling 
fingers lift the latch, and I go on 
the last adventure to the happiest 
place of all. 

Sometimes, though too rarely, I 
cease longing for the places I have 
known in the flesh, even for Lourdes 
and Oxford, and a divine nos- 
talgia overtakes me. I have known 
it (have we not all known it?) on a 
night of stars, when earth was re- 
duced to a shadow and heaven was 
an apocalyptic splendor; I have 
known it when a doctor looked 
grave and shook his head; I have 
known it when the pressure of sor- 
row made life an intolerable bur- 
den. Then, through a crack in the 
celestial door, streamed forth— 
light? fragrance? music? None of 
these, but all, ineffably combined: a 
breath from the place where all 
that is lovely in the oases of the 
world, all that is enriched by 
memory and experience, is concen- 
trated in an eternal present. There 
all roots may strike deep and cling 
confidently, for their soil is the gar- 
den of God. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NAPOLEON ON ST. HELENA 


*6OT. HELENA is a small island,” 
once wrote a small Corsican in 
one of his first copy books; a dra- 
matic jointure of his death and 
childhood. In the play named St. 
Helena, they are ‘joined again, for 
it is the boy in Bonaparte coming 
to the surface which makes sud- 
denly credible the incredible devo- 
tion of his soldiers and the toler- 
ance of posterity to the ruthless 
conqueror. Inseparable from the 
military genius, the lawmaker, the 
politician and executive, there was 
not only the small town family 
man, but the small boy. It may be 
that one facet of genius is the pre- 
serving of boyishness with all its 
hopes and_ self-confidence and 
power to make believe and selfish- 
ness. We have it on the testimony 
of De Coulaincourt, who escorted 
the Emperor on that most ignoble 
of all journeys from Moscow to 
Paris, that never did the plight of 
the starving, freezing, dying army 
seem to weigh upon the imperial 
conscience. In complete contrast to 
Washington at Valley Forge, the 
imperial dinner table always had 
its delicate white rolls and usual 
courses throughout the Russian 
campaign. If there were extra ra- 
tions, they went to the Grenadiers, 
the Emperor’s bodyguard. With 
them the Emperor’s personal re- 
sponsibilities seemed to end. In 
the play when he begins to consider 
his companions, one feels he is 
growing old. 
Out of the mass of journals and 


diaries of the period, the authors— 
one of them R. C. Sherriff—have 
managed a dramatic digest which, 
without tampering with history, 
has singularly vivified it. Of course 
three-fourths of the credit must go 
to the superb performance of Mr. 
Maurice Evans, who will be remem- 
bered as the Dauphin in St. Joan. 
For us, at least, Mr. Evans is Na- 
poleon. 

At Waterloo, Napoleon tested the 
strength of the world; on St. 
Helena, it was his own stamina. It 
did not fail him although in the 
small compass of his last empire— 
the house at Longwood—-his weak- 
nesses stand out pathetically, for 
there were no spectacular deeds to 
counterbalance them. But alone 
among the French exiles, he could 
still flavor life from a crumb, could 
sustain enthusiasm for a gallop, an 
anniversary, a card game, a garden. 
When one sees him ingenuously en- 
joying vicarious exercise by watch- 
ing his perspiring generals labor 
with the coolies in transplanting the 
peach trees they had set out the 
day before, one is reminded of a 
story of old Prince Kuropatkin, who 
always wore a medal won by his 
valet. For the satisfaction of win- 
ning, Napoleon cheated at cards and 
made his friends pay, although he 
did return the winnings. He had 
no quality of good breeding except 
his simplicity, but he had strong 
affections, a gimlet eye for char- 
acter, instant recognition of ability 
and sublime self-confidence. That 
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is the item above all others which 
attracts hero worship, for it renews 
man’s faith in man. Napoleon has 
become a world hero not for what 
he did for the world but for what 
he did for himse’f. He was the 
first highly spiced product of 
eighteenth century democracy; the 
first international self-made man! 

Mr. Max Gordon, with Robert 
Sinclair as director and Jo Miel- 
ziner as designer, has given St. 
Helena so perfect a production that 
it is a technical delight. It is just 
the history of the six years of exile; 
the faithful suite; the arrival of Sir 
Hudson Lowe as Governor; the 
gradually increased constraint; the 
declining health despite the ex-Em- 
peror’s heroic efforts to make the 
best of it; his happiness in Madame 
Montholon and the children; the 
arrest of Las Cases; the dismissal 
of Gourgaud; the jealousies and 
loyalty of his friends—but we are 
spared the actual deathbed. The 
cast is on an equal and exalted 
level. 

Some have questioned the reason 
for the play; we found the answer 
to be that St. Helena, like a micro- 
scope, exhibits the characteristics, 
stripped of gorgeous and confusing 
panoply, which brought Bonaparte 
to imperial power and then made 
him prisoner to democracy, al- 
though it is not easy to remember 
that the notorious Sir Hudson 
Lowe stands for the democratic 
principle. That may be the weak- 
ness of the play. There is only 
greatness in the acting of Maurice 
Evans.—At the Lyceum. 


Nicgut Must FALi.—There never 
was a creepier stage property than 
the slightly battered but very re- 
spectable pigskin high-hatbox 
which makes a decorous entrance 
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but slowly acquires a significance 
which has turned me against pig- 
skin hatboxes forever. It is on an 
ascending scale of such trivialities 
that Mr. Emlyn Williams has built 
up a melodrama where, under the 
commonplaces of a spinster’s coun- 
try cottage, subterranean evil be- 
gins to appear and finally emerges 
in brief but diabolic horror. What 
raises the story above a mere 
“penny dreadful” is not only its 
psychological but its spiritual 
truthfulness. Mr. Williams may 
have been conscious or unconscious 
about the latter but there it is—the 
forest with the powers of darkness 
at large in it and the cottage where 
the maid’s weakness and the old 
lady’s miserliness and selfishness 
open the door. Mr. Williams sent 
me away shivering but also with 
the conviction that good angels 
are worth as much as police protec- 
tion. 

This is the mental type of melo- 
drama which needs no panels or 
clutching hands or turning door 
knobs or even a revolver. There is 
not even any mystery, as one is sup- 
posed to guess from the first that 
the smiling young bellhop from the 
neighboring inn is really the savage 
slayer of the lady in the forest, and 
one watches him ingratiate himself 
with the bad-tempered old Mrs. 
Bramson and slowly fascinate her 
neurotic, unhappy niece. Even the 
dénouement is foreshadowed, but is 
no less powerful for all that. Mys- 
tery is only necessary when char- 
acterization is slighted. Human 
nature is more mysterious than any 
plot. Night Must Fall, however, is 
not all horror; Mrs. Bramson as 
played by Dame Whitty, and her 
two maids, supply ample comedy, 
to say nothing of Mr. Emlyn Wil- 
liams’s own playing of that astound- 
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ing character, Babyface Dan. His 
bellhop cap and his continuous 
cigarette will be familiar to most of 
us before the season is over. Lon- 
don greeted him for over a year and 
we doubt if New York will do with 
much less. Miss Angela Baddeley 
has a quiet mental intensity as the 
niece which is one of the mainstays 
of the action. Night Must Fall is 
super-melodrama.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


Love From A _ StTRANGER.—The 
answer is “No.” Don’t ever turn 
down the nice man who has known 
you for years for any plausible 
bachelor. Cecily, who was near 
enough to thirty to be all on tiptoe 
for romance, began to believe in 
five-minute love when it was pro- 
posed to her by the agreeable and 
understanding Colonial who came 
to look at her London flat, but Ce- 
cily was very ready for her former 
fiancé’s protective arms before the 
final curtain. Mr. Frank Vosper, 
who plays the Stranger, has writ- 
ten his play with two placid acts— 
which we hear have recently been 
speeded up for America. He re- 
serves all his fire for Act III. and 
then he volleys with a vengeance. 
If his audiences are content to wait 
for their thrill, they are duly re- 
warded, but audiences like to be a 
jump ahead of the heroine and we 
were not particularly upset about 
her sudden marriage even when 
Act II. found her settled in a very 
remote country cottage without 
telephone or neighbors. The fact 
that the small cottage has a com- 
modious cellar is made very clear, 
but it is not till the close of Act II. 
that our fears for Cecily are defi- 
nitely aroused when the blond 
bridegroom suddenly—but that 
would be spoiling Mr. Vosper’s sur- 
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prise! At the end Miss Jessie Royce 
Landis, as Cecily, takes the lead and 
races to a breathless finish. It was 
interesting to see Miss Mildred Nat- 
wick for once her own age and very 
instructive to note how she can 
take the tiny part of the gardener’s 
daughter and make it the one liv- 
ing character in the play.—At the 
Fulton. 


Seen But Not Hearp.—In What 
Maizie Knew, Henry James wrote 
a novel—not a very nice novel— 
from the point of view of a child. 
Here, we watch three children solve 
a murder mystery. Fortunately it 
is not a gruesome murder, just the 
little matter of finding the uncle 
whom they didn’t like lying beside 
the Christmas tree where he had 
presumably fallen from a ladder. 
But the children have guessed more 
about the uncle and some other 
matters than anybody but the old 
Sheriff imagine, and how the chil- 
dren get the best of the Sheriff is 
the most hilarious part of the 
comedy for, although the play 
opens on a funeral, the children 
subordinate the melodrama. From 
their highly realistic point of view, 
the bad uncle comes to his end in 
true fairy tale form. They waste 
no tears or shivers over him, but 
they do determine to save the good 
uncle from the result of their alli- 
ance with the Sheriff. 

The authors spare no pains to 
convince one that it is always im- 
portant to have the children of the 
family on one’s side. As for the 
children themselves, they are 
headed by Frankie Thomas, who 
will very shortly be a “juvenile” 
and who, as the eldest of the trio 
gives his usual excellent perform- 
ance. The little girl, Anne Baxter, 
is also charming, but the prize of 
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the play is young Raymond Roe as 
Tommy. Tommy, who holds his 
breath when he gets mad and never 
loses the advantage of having a 
weak chest, is the most engaging 
person on the stage this season. The 
children cleanly outrank the adults 
of the cast, who never quite give 
the illusion of being the Back Bay 
Winthrops that they are listed. 
Seen But Not Heard is original and 
entertaining.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE Wuite Horse Inn.—Years 
and years ago, or to be more ac- 
curate, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, there came to the Star 
Theater on Broadway near Four- 
teenth Street, an English version of 
a comedy that had been immensely 
popular in Germany. Though 
there wasn’t very much story, it be- 
came very popular here, for it was 
colored by the pleasant atmosphere 
of the Tyrol and the Bavarian Alps, 
and combined sentiment with broad 
comedy. Down through the ages 
we have remembered the honey- 
moon couple who never spoke ex- 
cept to each other and also the rain- 
storm—it was one of the first 
touches of spectacular realism. 
When Mr. Erik Charell, fresh from 
a holiday by the green alpine 
meadows, crystal lake and tower- 
ing snow mountains of the actual 
White Horse Inn thought how won- 
derful it would be to bring his holi- 
day within reach of all weary citi- 
zens, he found the old comedy a 
convenient lay figure on which to 
fit the gorgeous dresses of his fancy 
and his fancy has soared almost as 
high as the Alps which now domi- 
nate the Center Theater. 

Mr. Charell was trained by Rein- 
hardt and he sees things in the big 
Reinhardt way—perhaps bigger. 
The honeymoon couple is still there, 
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so is the rainstorm, but there are 
so many other things now to recall 
about the old Inn that it will take 
several visits to really appreciate 
them. In the first place the whole 
vast theater has now gone Tyrolean 
—lobby, ushers, proscenium; and 
on the stage one is treated to every 
phase of delightful mountain life 
from a cowshed with the most al- 
luring bovines (by the way, did you 
ever see a cow in a pink rose 
wreath do a toe dance?) to a deli- 
cious chalet with real pigeons and 
goats. There are real Tyrolean 
dancers too and yodeling and the 
whole is kept at a gay Tyrolean 
tempo which, thanks to Mr. Charell, 
never flags. William Gaxton is 
the waiter who loves the handsome 
hostess who is Kitty Carlisle; senti- 
ment is supplied by Carol Stone and 
Robert Halliday and humor by Billy 
House—an alp in himself—and the 
longest legged new dancer called 
Melissa Mason. We understand 
now why London and Paris and 
Berlin and Vienna applauded The 
White Horse Inn for six hundred 
nights. It can easily become a habit 
here.—At the Center. 


HAMLET with John Gielgud.—A 
great Hamlet is a milestone in a 
century. A very great Hamlet is 
here. Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet 
was primarily a Prince; Barry- 
more’s, a man torn by passions; 
Gielgud’s is an intellectual, a uni- 
versity scholar and a philosopher. 
He won our most complete admira- 
tion in his soliloquies. His thoughts 
spring so freshly and with such 
keen logic from his consciousness 
that the long speeches become the 
most intense moments of the play. 

Guthrie McClintic who has 
brought us Ellen Terry’s great- 
nephew, Mr. Gielgud, from London, 
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has assembled a notable company 
and has made some important inno- 
vations in the production. The con- 
ventional medieval trappings have 
been changed to early seventeenth 
century which reminds one that the 
First Quarto of Hamlet was pub- 
lished in 1603, the year that James 
I. ascended the English throne. 
Hamlet in thought is certainly more 
Renaissance than medieval. The 
direct methods of the men who re- 
ferred their consciences to the 
Church and their actions to the code 
of chivalry had passed; with Ham- 
let comes all the torment of the in- 
dividual thinker trying to adjust life 
to a personal philosophy. “He is 
the cry of humanity,” writes 
Brandes, “horror-struck at his own 
visage.” 

The outward visage of the trag- 
edy has been re-created by Jo Miel- 
ziner in a color scheme of buff re- 
lieved by blues and grays which ac- 
centuate the scarlet sash of the King 
and Hamlet’s mourning. The scenes 
with the King and Queen have 
gained intimacy in being not in the 
great hall but in a marbled Council 
Chamber. A massive architectural 
set does duty for the battlements, 
the great hall and the burial while 
drop curtains permit quick changes 
for the minor scenes. The King and 
Queen sit directly center, facing the 
audience during Hamlet’s play 
while the players have their backs 
to the orchestra, but as the reactions 
of the royal pair are the point of the 
scene, it is far more dramatic to 
watch the play through their eyes. 
Mielziner’s sets are chiefly beautiful 
this time in their lighting, and he 
certainly has contrived a creepy 
ghost. Though it does not dissolve 
with the same fluidity as Bel Ged- 
des’s, it has a horrid greenish-white 
translucence about its head which 
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sends shivers up the spine. It flits 
about so fast, we believe there must 
be two of them. Its only failing is 
that the sepulchral hollow tones of 
its voice come a bit obviously from 
the wings. But that impression 
may have been caused by the loca- 
tion of our seats which were on the 
side. 

The cast is all soundly charac- 
terized. Whenever Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are in the hands of 
personable and competent players, 
one can gauge the standard of the 
production. Malcolm Keen’s King 
—he was also King to Barrymore 
in London—has enough physical at- 
traction to make Gertrude’s infatu- 
ation plausible, but he is, neverthe- 
less, an oily villain with a black 
mustache. Judith Anderson is a 
little aloof but very regal. She is 
one actress whose attitudes always 
have meaning. With her back to 
the audience, she can still be elo- 
quent in posture. Polonius is no 
longer doddering, thank Heaven. 
Arthur Byron shows him to be a 
shrewd elderly gentleman, inclined 
to be a bore but whose judgment is 
sound enough to make the King and 
his children rely on it completely. 
He represents the big business of 
his age; Hamlet’s unlaced hose be- 
ing as dangerous to his conventions 
as is his idealism to pragmatism. 
Mr. Byron reads his lines with a 
force and clarity that always quick- 
ens the pulse of the action. As for 
Miss Gish’s Ophelia, it is colorless 
until the mad scene and then be- 
comes a masterpiece. The long 
orange stocking drawn up over one 
arm is a haunting detail and she 
has not spared the Freudian re- 
flexes. For once Laertes is really 
young, really handsome and fiery. 
He is John Emery (last year, Willy 
O’Shea in Parnell). 























Mr. Gielgud takes few liberties 
with the text and the play runs for 
three hours with a rapid change of 
scene and one intermission. Shake- 
speare wrote the tragedy just after 
the death of his own father and Giel- 
gud makes one feel that his grief 
for the King is overwhelming. In 
Barrymore’s Hamlet, there was a 
great void left in his heart for the 
two women he loved but with Giel- 
gud they are reduced to minorities. 
Every word of the great speeches is 
quickened by the lucidity of his 
thought as well as by his diction and 
his pauses. “To be or not to be” is 
delivered hardly above a whisper 
as he paces up and down—but not 
a syllable is lost. One realizes now 
that O’Neill sprang no precedent in 
Strange Interlude, he merely copied 
Shakespeare for never did a man 
turn his soul inside out more com- 
pletely than Hamlet—when played 
by a Gielgud. He has built up the 
character with the precision which 
also insures the inclusion of the 
meeting with the Fortinbras expedi- 
tion on his way to England, when 
he exclaims: 


—‘“to my shame I see 
The imminent death of twenty 
thousand men, 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds”— 


It was due to the example of Fortin- 
bras that Hamlet punished Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern with the 
death they had planned for him and 
that he rushed headlong into the 
final tragedy. Then it is Fortinbras, 
the man of simple action, who or- 
ders the salute of guns over that 
Prince “whb was likely to have 
proved most royal.” The guns 
speak but hardly louder than the 
applause which follows. 
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There is only one thing which 
Mr. Gielgud failed to evoke and they 
were my tears—I wonder why?— 
At the Empire. 


Anp Stars REMAIN.—The subtitle 
might be “The Worst Manners 
Win.” They are divided between 
a young radical and a supine Syba- 
rite; the one spouts propaganda and 
the other wisecracks, but they are 
equally appealing to the ladies—in 
the play. The heroine is a beautiful 
young widow who for some obscure 
reason was sent to prison for five 
months because her husband was a 
fraudulent banker. To please the 
playwrights, she has a sudden con- 
version, marries the radical and 
circumvents poor silly old Grand- 
father who is so indulgent to bank- 
ers and granddaughters and so 
heartless to the W.P.A.’s. When 
Grandfather thanks God for the Su- 
preme Court—to the scattered hisses 
of the audience—one granddaugh- 
ter remarks, “Oh, yes, I saw it in 
Washington. It’s a beautiful monu- 
ment!” “You only change your at- 
titude twice a year,” says the sofa 
Sybarite to Grandfather, “it isn’t 
sanitary.” It is for this that the 
Theater Guild has brought Helen 
Gahagan from the Coast and has 
lured Clifton Webb from his danc- 
ing. If it is pink, we begin to un- 
derstand why Clifford Odets turned 
red !—At the Guild. 


REFLECTED GLory.—The glory is 
all Miss Tallulah Bankhead’s. In 
the monologue with interruptions 
which is the play, she chases her- 
self up and down her emotional 
keyboard and executes the comedy 
trills as neatly as the bravura. Mr. 
Kelly’s play has often been written 
before but the theme is as good—or 
bad-—as ever and the part as prom- 
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ising. When a highly successful 
actress thinks she wants to retire 
to loving domesticity no one knows 
any better than her manager—ex- 
cept her audience—that she is sim- 
ply acting out a little extempora- 
neous drama for her own benefit. 
How to prove this to herself is the 
gift of the playwright. The scene 
shifts from one hotel to another and 
to the star’s dressing room, but sets, 
scenes and actors are so much back- 
ground for Miss Bankhead. The 
part was written to her scale and 
her scale ranges from high C to low 
G not only vocally but in tempera- 
ment. Sharp shifts of tempo are 
her specialty and she plays them up 
to the full. As the society girl in 
Dark Victory facing death in a few 
months, Miss Bankhead was con- 
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stricted. She needs sweeping lines, 
high lights and not too much real- 
ism. As the confidante, Miss Ann 
Andrews for the first time has toned 
down her coloratura soprano to a 
discreet alto. The stage is kept 
clear for Miss Bankhead and she 
fills it—At the Morosco. 


Horse Eats Hat.—tThe title and 
the horse are by far the most amus- 
ing features of this ancient Labiche 
farce revamped by Mr. Orson 
Welles. The sets and costumes are 
replete with comedy but Mr. Welles 
to whom we owe the magnificent 
Negro Macbeth has not tuned into 
the rhythm of farce. He has kept 
the dirt and lost the laughter. Fed- 
eral Theater Project.—At the Maz- 
ine Elliott. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
March, 1935 


THREE MEN ON A Horse.—A very 
funny farce—entirely moral but not 
very elegant.—At the Playhouse. 


December 


Deap Enp.—Shows how a gang- 
ster is made in our city streets next 
door to one of the luxurious apart- 
ment houses on the East River.— 
At the Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy Meets Girt.—A Hollywood 
farce of two scenario writers and 
an infant star—also more discreet 
in plot than language.—At the Cort. 


February 


VicTorIA ReEGINA.—So constant is 
the demand for every seat that Miss 
Helen Hayes has now decided to 
continue her reign in New York for 
the winter. Make it part of your 
budget!—At the Broadhurst. 


March 


MURDER IN THE OLD Rep Barn.— 
Beer, melodrama, songs and acro- 
bats compose this simple but cheer- 
ful entertainment.—At the Amer- 
ican Music Hall. 


June 


On Your Toes.—The satire on the 
ballet russe and Ray Bolger’s danc- 
ing combine to raise this musical 
play well above the average in in- 
telligence and humor, but one 
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couldn’t call it innocent.—At the 
Imperial. 


AUGUST 


New Faces.—A revue with new- 
comers—most of them very young 
and attractive—which maintains a 
lively pace and has some funny 
skits—Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Hoover at the Girl Scout Meeting be- 
ing one of the most timely.—At the 
Vanderbilt. 


September 


HeLtp YourseLF.— An amusing 
business farce with Kurt Bois, pro- 
duced by the Federal Theater Proj- 
ect.—At the Adelphi. 


THE D’Oy ty Cartes are prolong- 
ing their season and giving some 
reprises of their repertoire due to 
the unflagging popularity and charm 
of their performances.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 











The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CARITAS CHRISTI 


OSE who have struggled up 
the lonely mountain pass know 
the thrill of seeing the first glimmer 
of light of the hospice on the Great 
St. Bernard. There is a sense of se- 
curity in the realization that food, 
shelter and rest for the night will 
be given and given gratuitously 
without questioning by the monks 
in charge. Yet few know that the 
same kindly hospitality practiced 
by those monks can be found right 
in the heart of Manhattan. Not 
amongst snow-clad Alpine peaks 
but in the obscurity and poverty 
of the slums there is a small house 
with a green facade and white- 
washed interior, where kindly lay- 
folk, men and women, will bid the 
stranger welcome, making him for- 
get his weariness. At 115 Mott 
Street, one block away from China- 
town, the Catholic Workers gladly 
share the little they have and un- 
der their roof may be found a con- 
tagious hopefulness and a charity 
that is the very charity of Christ, 
loving, vital, radiating and all-em- 
bracing. 
Cardinal Newman said that “the 





multitude cannot be influenced ex- 
cept by uncommon means, by the 
evident sight of disinterested and 
self-denying love and elevated firm- 
ness.” Those who criticize the 
Catholic Workers and they are 
many might well take these words 
to heart and ponder their signifi- 
cance, for that is just what we find 
at Mott Street: a group of men and, 
women who by most uncommon 
means, by disinterested and self- 
denying love and elevated firmness 
are rehabilitating the workers of 
America. Even if the critics do not 
approve of all that Dorothy Day and 
her coworkers advocate they must 
admit that she is influencing the 
multitudes by uncommon means. 
She is so far ahead of old-fashioned 
methods that the ultimate goal is 
apt to be overlooked in trying to 
cramp her ideas into our narrow 
ways of acting. Father Aloysius 
Roche in his book The Splendour 
of the Saints dwells persistently on 
the fact “that the world refuses to 
be influenced by ordinary people, 
that it exacts very great sacrifices 
from those who would hope to do 
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anything good for it.” Let us there- 
fore try for a little while to put our- 
selves into the place of the derelicts, 
of the destitute, of the down-and- 
outers who through no fault of their 
own face want and extinction, for 
then only can we possibly fathom 
what Mott Street stands for. 

There are many aspects of char- 
ity in the home of the Catholic 
Worker. But in the little room that 
faces the noisy streets where chil- 
dren play till all hours of the night, 
I’ve heard discussions that make 
me ashamed of my lack of faith. 
Discussions that remind me of oth- 
er times, when I was in London lis- 
tening to the oratory of some noted 
Jesuit in Farm Street, or to a ser- 
mon in Notre Dame or in the Gest 
in Rome. I’ve realized and so have 
others that a new era has dawned 
in the history of the Catholic Church 
in America, that the hour has struck 
for the layfolk to take up the cudgel. 
Down in Mott Street there are many 
who though lacking in formal edu- 
cation, yet can take the floor and 
uphold eloquently the teachings of 
the Church in the face of all opposi- 
tion. 

At night when weariness lets 
down the barriers of reserve I’ve 
seen all types of people troop in and 
out and up the rickety stairs. Out- 
side, in the court, clotheslines are 
strung with laundry drying, and one 
hears the inevitable yelling, and 
quarreling, and the blare from 
countless radios—that is the hourly 
accompaniment of tenement dwell- 
ers. The neighbors’ children are 
very much at home in the place. 
Dominic and Tony and Luigi help, 
their grubby fingers deftly sticking 
addresses on tb newspapers. Talka- 
tive and intelligent they give an in- 
sight into heroic lives of self-sacri- 
fice. Dominic pointed across the 
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yard: “that’s my home,” he said 
proudly, “it’s a real warm home. 
But this ain’t. It’s cold in winter.” 
He got up and kicked at the wall. 
“Feel the air come in through them 
cracks?” Then he went to the 
window and pensively shook his 
head: “Them windows ain’t no 
good, they freeze here, this is an ice- 
box.” I tried to remonstrate that 
the summer had just arrived and 
his new found friends might find a 
way of keeping the winter at bay 
when the cold finally came. But 
little Dominic seemed to doubt my 
sincerity. 

Privacy, there was none, and 
never could be in such crowded 
quarters. A poor unfortunate was 
receiving wise counsel in the corri- 
dor from Dorothy Day; another had 
just departed with a Life of Don 
Bosco; a group of young men sought 
advice on methods of working 
among the poor, and so it goes on. 
The mother of three children scrubs 
and keeps the place immaculate, 
and being too poor to provide for 
her brood she must leave them in 
the foundling home, with the hope 
that some day when the work ex- 
pands she may have her children 
with her on the Catholic Worker 
Communal Farm. 

Sunday night the shopper tried 
to buy two pounds of butter, but 
butter is not sold in the slums by 
the pound, only by the ounce. We 
ran short of twine; one of the boys 
went to Chinatown and there he 
picked up a picture of the Christ 
Child with a gas mask on His face 
and a sword in His hand. Commu- 
nistic propaganda, designed to warn 
the Chinese to be on their guard 
against the acceptance of Christian- 
ity. And so I pondered: how can 
we Catholics ever keep pace with 
the march of events unless we mix 
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with the multitude as these Work- 
ers are doing? Are they not far 
more fitted to keep their fingers on 
the pulse of humanity than Park 
Avenue dwellers or those living in 
suburban homes? 

At eleven o’clock, one of the 
Workers made the rounds to find 
out how many were spending the 
night. A cheerful voice sang out, 
“have you a bed?” Had I answered 
“no” I am quite sure she would have 
provided me with her own. The 
night before in order to make room 
for striking seamen four had slept 
on the floor. Only by accidentally 
overhearing the conversation in an- 
other room did I come to realize the 
poverty under which they all strug- 
gle so cheerfully. The man next to 
whom I had been working for three 
hours was asked if there was any- 
thing he would like. He answered 
gratefully that he had everything he 
needed but he had two pals on the 
farm who were barefooted and 
shoes for them would be most wel- 
come. Then he held up his heavy 
working boot for me to admire and 
with evident pride, as if he were 
showing some priceless relic, he 
added: “Father X. gave me these, 
they are wonderful.” (Now Father 
X. happens to be a noted New York 
Jesuit.) Later on this same man 
went out to see a young chap who 
was asking for him. I noticed he 
was wearing a pair of badly patched 
overalls. He was being invited to 
go to the first Mass of one of his 
best friends but he refused, “I'd 
like to go but I’ve only got these 
trousers and they are hardly appro- 
priate for so big an event.” About 


an hour later one of the other Work- 
ers was whisked off by some gener- 
ous acquaintance who offered him 
a comfortable bed and a hot bath. 
Somehow as he excused himseif I 
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noticed that the word bath seemed 
to mean something very special to 
him. Only when I questioned Doro- 
thy Day did I learn that they take 
turns in going to the public baths 
for a shower. 

One thing that strikes the keen 
observer is the spotlessness of the 
clothes worn by the Workers. As 
a rule, only the shabbiest of left- 
overs are sent to the slums. Yet 
these discarded garments are care- 
fully cleaned and distributed among 
the group. The tall and the short, 
the fat and the lean accept them 
gratefully and with the same spirit 
of detachment as would a religious 
Community that had made a vow 
of poverty. How many a blister 
or corn has been caused by shoes 
that have been too large or much 
too small—yet never a word of 
complaint. 

The fare is just as frugal, so too 
the funds. Many a meal has to be 
prayed for and waited for. And 
when there is food the cracked 
china must be washed and rewashed 
to serve the hungry crowd. Then, 
too, the unending procession of 
comers and goers requires inces- 
sant scrubbing and that means soap. 
But at times even soap is scarce 
and cannot be afforded. The only 
kind I found was a piece of coarse 
brown stuff which even the poorest 
would have discarded as being too 
hard on the hands! 

St. Jerome said that “luxury is 
cowardly and cruel.” How often 
we allow luxury to build a wall 
about us so that pampered with 
the superfluous we are afraid to 
share our muchness. If we could 
but realize that in the slums a very 
little goes a long way towards mak- 
ing life bearable, we might try a lit- 
tle economy even in the use of soap, 
or sugar, and at the end of a few 
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months we would be surprised to 
find that we had collected quite a 
sizeable gift with which to relieve 
some of the burdens weighing so 
heavily on Dorothy Day and her co- 
workers. Those living on farms, 
too, instead of allowing their plows 
to rust, or their spades and rakes to 
be thrown about and lost, might re- 
member that at the Communal Farm 
a hatchet has to do the work of half 
a dozen gardening tools simply be- 
cause these farmers cannot buy 
what they need. And we would be 
helping to make Mott Street a haven 
of peace forever for those who have 
been jostled, and hurried and forced 
into the doing of things under the 
cruel lash of dire need. 

Though at first the lack of disci- 
pline and want of system might be 
commented upon, one soon comes 
to realize that men and women who 
have been herded like so much cat- 
tle, trampled upon, worked like 
machines, timed, spied upon and 
mistrusted simply because they 
were poor need this let down. 
Wound up like so many clocks the 
peace of Mott Street does something 
to the tenseness of broken minds 
and bodies, for there indeed they 
find that “caritas Christi urget nos” 
—and it is that charity that binds 
together a medley of spirits into a 
harmonious symphony. Little by 
little individuals adjust the notes of 
their instruments until the grand 
finale is reached sweeping souls to 
God, drawing them closer and closer 
into the very bosom of the Church 


in 
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in the warm embrace of love, real 
love, the Charity of Christ which is 
so living amongst the Catholic 
Workers. 

Littleness of mind alone can 
hamper this great work. Let us 
become great-minded, great-souled 
as is the Church to which we be- 
long. That Church keeps step with 
modern requirements. It has al- 
lowed the poverty of a Francis of 
Assisi to be preached when poverty 
was shunned; it has commended 
the ardor of a Dominic; it has 
blessed the spirit of conciliation of 
a Benedict; it has approved the 
teachings of an Ignatius by placing 
his sons in the vanguard of the 
Church’s army. The Catholic 
Workers are meeting the present 
dangers as only experts can. Com- 
munism is sweeping thousands into 
its clutches. Here at our beck and 
call we have men and women ably 
equipped to deal with this menace, 
people whom even the Reds respect, 
before whom Labor Unions bow 
because money has been powerless 
to buy them over. Dorothy Day has 
been offered 500,000 extra yearly 
subscriptions to her paper The Cath- 
olic Worker if she would change her 
policies, and renounce her alle- 
giance to the Church. Nobly and 
bravely the Catholic Worker of 
America faces opposition, poverty 
and want, convinced that renuncia- 
tion and voluntary poverty is the 
lesson which our generation needs 
most of all. 

MARIELI G. BENZIGER. 





THE AGE OF MAGIC 


HE Age of Magic is nearly past, 
yet there remain a few places 
where one finds it easy to recapture 
those queer but attractive old be- 


liefs. It was in Warwickshire that 
Shakespeare wrote Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and, wandering 
through this beautiful English 
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county, we happen upon such love- 
ly, old-world spots that we half ex- 
pect to see—if not Titania and 
Oberon—at least Puck, that Robin 
Goodfellow of English folklore. 

People living in America to-day 
do not realize that for nearly two 
thousand years their ancestors— 
whether they hailed from England, 
Germany, France or any other Euro- 
pean country—had a very real be- 
lief in the Little People. Whenever 
unaccountable things happened, 
they attributed it to magic — to 
fairies or to witches! For example, 
take mushrooms! Learned men 
have given very wise reasons for 
the strange manner of growth which 
mushrooms adopt. Our forefathers, 
seeing that at night there were no 
mushrooms and yet on the follow- 
ing morning the field was full of 
them, said: “Magic!” Fairies had 
caused them to spring up in a night. 
They were the more certain of this 
since it was always round about the 
fairy rings these plants appeared. 

Everyone knew, of course, that 
fairy rings were caused by a thou- 
sand dancing fairy feet. The mush- 
rooms were “magicked” out of the 
ground to provide shelters for the 
fairy people from heavy dew or un- 
expected rainfall. 

Shakespeare utters this old be- 
lief—old even in his day—when he 
says: 


“You whose pastime 
Is to make midnight 


rooms... 


mush- 


These fairy rings have always 
been dangerous to mortals. Woe 
to him who should tread at mid- 
night hour within one. He would 


be pixie-led for the rest of his days. 
Anyone who should pluck the 
flower 


of the plant Stitchwort, 
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which is known in many parts of 
England as Snapjacks, would ever 
after be in the power of the Little 


People. If he wished to stay home 
at night and they wished him to 
take part in their revels, to their 
revels he had to go. There was no 
gainsaying the Little People once 
they had put their spell on one! 

They were a domestic race—these 
Good Folk. They churned their 
own butter, or so the old wives and 
the very young people once believed. 
That queer-looking fungus which 
we find growing about the roots of 
old trees is called “Fairy Butter” 
and the old story was that each night 
around the midnight hour, the 
fairies would milk the cows nearly 
dry and then churn butter from 
the milk. Their churning must 
have differed somewhat from that 
of the English farm-wife since the 
only butter produced was this 
fungus. 

The word Foxglove is really a 
contraction of the two words “Folks’ 
Glove”; in olden times people saw 
in this flower a resemblance to a 
glove; a glove so small, however, as 
to fit only the hand of one of the 
Little Folk. 

The Wood Sorrel had another 
name in those days—Fairies’ Bells; 
in Wales it was believed that the 
elves, who were the bellringers of 
Fairyland, would each night ring 
out a magic peal on the flowers of 
this plant. In English counties the 
Harebell was said to ring the fairy- 
hour, while in Ireland the Foxglove 
(or, as it is called there, the Lus- 
more) had that honor. It was in 
Ireland that the Golden Ragwort 
was known as the Fairies’ Horse. 
The Irish believed that the Good 
Folk used to mount these golden 
steeds at midnight and gallop mad- 
ly round the fields till dawn. 

















The Isle of Man, that small island 
which lies off the northwest coast 
of England, had yet another strange 
superstition concerning the Little 
People. It was believed there that, 
should a man tread on St. John’s 
Wort after sunset, a fairy horse 
would rise out of the ground and 
race around the field with the un- 
fortunate mortal until the dawn of 
next day when, shaken and utterly 
witless, he would be flung from his 
fairy steed onto the hard ground. 
The horse would then disappear as 
mysteriously as it had come so, of 
course, the poor man had no proof 
to give to his neighbors and friends 
who, seeing his befuddled state, 
straightway leapt to the conclusion 
that he was just drunk and would 
take no word to the contrary. 

The fairies claimed (or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that 
our forefathers claimed for them) 
the Anemone for a barometer. They 
could tell from its opened or closed 
petals whether or not it was likely 
to rain. Another belief connected 
with the lovely windflower was that, 
whenever the fairies found it was 
going to rain, they would climb in- 
side the cup of the flower and, as 
soon as rain commenced, would 
pull a tiny cord and close their cur- 
tains. It was believed, too, that the 
elves, the workmen of Fairyland, 
painted the exquisite veins of this 
flower. 


And now to bridge that gulf 
which divides Fairyland from the 
Realm of Witchcraft. 

One or two of our more sophisti- 
cated ancestors may have doubted 
—in spite of all the evidence for— 
the existence of fairies. Not one 


of them, however sophisticated he 
might be, disbelieved in witches. 
All the woes that befell men in 
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those days—not so very far-off 
days, either! — were unanimously 


accorded to witches. If the pigs 
caught swine-fever, it was because 
a witch had wished it on them. If 
the cows refused to give milk, the 
hens to lay, if the fields became 
barren and parched, or if a new and 
strange sickness descended upon 
the land—it was a witch who had 
done this thing. 

A witch had wrought this evil 
with cunning charms and spells 
helped out with Mandrake, Hem- 
lock, Deadly Nightshade, Broom or 
Dill—or perhaps with all of them. 
For the gathering of herbs and the 
employment of them in “scoring 
off” their enemies was a favorite 
pastime of the meddlesome old coun- 
try women in those times. 

Superstitious farmers tried to 
“keep the witch from the door” as 
earnestly as we, in these overtaxed 
days, try keeping the “wolf from 
the door.” Since the witch manu- 
factured weird charms and spells 
out of hemlock, henbane and the 
rest, the farmer concluded that he 
must look for plants possessing op- 
posing forces. His choice was rea- 
sonable and reasoning. Even to- 
day, when we discount such things 
as “mere superstition,” we yet won- 
der a little. To the farmer and all 
the farm-people, a Clover, either 
four-leaved (which meant real good- 
luck) or three-leaved, was a blessed 
plant and a sure guard against evil. 
We can trace this belief to the fact 
that St. Patrick used the plant to 
prove the “Three-in-One” theory 
to a hitherto Druidical people. 
The Clover in far-off times pos- 
sessed the beautiful name of Herb 
Trinity—this makes it easy to un- 
derstand the faith and trust that 
our forefathers put in it. The Haw- 
thorn too was an enemy of witch- 
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craft since Christ’s crown was one 
of thorns, and until quite recent 
years it was a well-known fact that 
the peasants of southern France 
would wear a sprig of hawthorn in 
their caps to guard them from evil. 

It is not an exaggeration to say 
that in those times the people of 
every country in Europe and Asia 
believed firmly in witches, vam- 
pires or devils—sometimes in all 
three! And so we find that the 
Clove, Musk, Onion, Leek, Garlic 
and Sandalwood were extensively 
used to guard against these various 
powers of evil. In Hungary espe- 
cially did the belief in the existence 
of vampires persist. 

In England the Scarlet Pimpernel 
and the Rue (or Herb Grace, to use 
one of its other names) were effica- 
cious in combating the devil and all 
his works; and no witch ever dared 
enter a house over the doorway of 
which hung an olive-branch. Again 
we notice the innate religious sense 
of these people of other days—the 
olive-branch was the sign used— 
who knows how many years ago?— 
by God after the Flood to denote 
that peace was to return to the 
world. 

Rosemary, too, served against 
witchcraft and diabolism. When a 
man died, sprigs of Rosemary were 
dropped into the open grave to pro- 
tect his soul from the devil. In 
parts of England to-day this cus- 
tom is still observed. 

In Bohemia, the peasants would 
form a cross out of the Blackthorn 
and stick it atop a manure heap to 
guard against witches and other 
evil spirits; while in Scotland a 
stick of Rowan was used against 
witches and their craft—and in that 
country the custom still persists of 
throwing an onion after the bride to 
ward off the evil eye. 
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No witch worthy her name was 
ever without a supply of Mandrake 
—a plant utterly obnoxious to our 
superstitious forefathers. In Greece 
it was called Circceea—a word de- 
rived from Circe who was, of course, 
the lady with the rather unattractive 
habit of turning men into swine. 

Nor were witches ever without a 
store of Hemlock, a plant very nec- 
essary to those who would rid them- 
selves of troublesome neighbors, or 
annoy them by destroying their cat- 
tle. And they always had a little 
Dill in hand since they used this as 
an opiate. Sometimes, out of sheer 
malice, they would serve an enemy 
with a cup containing the seeds and 
juice of Henbane — disguised, of 
course, to resemble a pleasant sum- 
mertime drink or, perhaps, a love 
philter; but this mixture, instead of 
assuaging the thirst or obtaining 
the love of the village belle, would 
bring upon its victim a restless 
sleep which greatly resembled 
drunkenness. Thus did a witch 
discredit her enemies in the eyes of 
friends and neighbors. 

Today, however, we all under- 
stand everything. Our learned men 
have explained everything to us— 
only, unfortunately, instead of 
clearing up all the muddle in our 
minds they have had the effect of 
muddling us just a little more. 
They assert that witches were not 
supernatural beings but merely dis- 
cerning old women with a wonder- 
ful talent in the use of herbs. While 


as for fairy-rings and midnight 
mushrooms... ? Bah! Just non- 
sense! 

... But who knows? If the Fool 


of Yesterday is often proved to be 
the Wise Man of To-morrow, why 
should not the Wise Man of To- 
ae 

Ivy O. EAsTwIck. 
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PAPAL DIPLOMACY 


THE principal subject of interest 
at the Vatican just then was the 
growing tension with France, where 
the antichristian Freemason group 
had control, and was working de- 
terminedly to break with the Holy 
See. The history of that period is 
known, though generally falsely re- 
lated, and need not occupy much 
space here. The following note 
from my diary, however, may not 
be without interest: 

March 19, 1904. Today, being 
the feast of St. Joseph, it is the 
Holy Father’s name day, and yes- 
terday, in reply to the felicitations 
of the Sacred College, he spoke 
openly and with unusual emphasis 
of the policy of the present French 
government. His language was 
more apostolic than diplomatic. In 
talking privately with the Cardinals 
—one of whom repeated the conver- 
sation to me—the Pope said that 
while his wish would be to preserve 
the existing diplomatic relations 
with France, he could make no fur- 
ther effort, since he had exhausted 
his concessions and it was too evi- 
dent nothing he could do would 
stave off the rupture. Moreover, 
there was a limit to everything, and 
when he spoke as Pontiff, the possi- 
ble diplomatic or political conse- 
quence weighed with him not at all. 
He added, significantly, that he still 
had one cartridge which he would 
fire if he thought it necessary. We 
speculated on the meaning of this 
cryptic phrase, I maintaining that 
it meant the suppression of the 
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French protectorate in the Orient. 
Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli rather 
thought the Pope was meditating a 
letter to the French Catholics, urg- 
ing them to unite for the protection 
of religion and Christian education. 
Pope Leo had tried that without 
success, because his suggestions 
were ignored. The Cardinal re- 
marked that just now, when France 
was doing all in her power to vex 
the Holy See and destroy religion, 
in neighboring Germany, the last of 
the obnoxious Falk laws dating 
from Bismarck’s Kulturkampf of 
the seventies, were being repealed. 
Also he said that Prussia contem- 
plates replacing her royal Legation 
at the Vatican by an Imperial Em- 
bassy representing the Empire. 

From another source, I know 
that the Pope wrote to President 
Loubet several months ago and that 
two months elapsed before an an- 
swer was returned—a breach of 
good manners bordering on inso- 
lence. When the reply did come, 
neither its contents nor its form 
was satisfactory. M. Loubet wrote 
that he was merely the “regent,” 
not the ruler of the Republic, and 
hence could not influence the course 
of legislation. He added that some 
of the religious congregations had, 
by their conduct, provoked the 
present measures. M. Loubet’s in- 
fluence may be as insignificant as 
he described it, but such as it is, it 
has never been thrown on the right 
side. 

The French President arrived in 
Rome on April 14th, his visit being 
celebrated by the usual receptions, 
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state dinners, military reviews, il- 
luminations and gala opera. The 
Grand Master of the Freemasons is- 
sued a manifesto in triumphant 
language, teeming with insults 
levelled at the Pope and the Church. 
The comic note was furnished by the 
Giornale d’ltalia publishing an ex- 
haustive biography of the distin- 
guished visitor, which began by in- 
forming the Romans that he was a 
legitimate child, and his mother 
was a woman of the people! Surely 
somewhat over-described, it seems 
to me. In the sense that the Presi- 
dent’s visit was a break in the tra- 
ditions of France, being the first in- 
stance since 1870 of the head of a 
nominally Catholic state paying an 
official visit to Rome, it was an im- 
portant event. But is France still 
a Catholic State? Judging by its 
successive governments in recent 
years, it is not. 

The newspapers adopted a new 
tack and, instead of denouncing the 
_ Pope for refusing to receive M. Lou- 
bet, they described the Vatican as 
mortally offended because he did 
not pay his visit there. Nearly a 
year earlier, Pope Leo had declined 
even to discuss the matter, and 
Loubet’s predecessor did not come. 
If any mistake was made this time 
at the Vatican, it was in arguing 
the case at all. The presence of M. 
Loubet in Rome was ignored by the 
Vatican, but it was not condoned, 
much less forgiven. It was the first 
public step on the way leading to 
the final rupture a few months 
ee 

In Vatican politics that spring, 
the chief event was Cardinal Merry 
del Val’s note of protest to the 
French Government after Presi- 
dent Loubet’s return to Paris, and 
a circular note on the subject sent 
to the Powers with which the Holy 
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See had diplomatic relations. Both 


were firmly, even emphatically 
worded and provoked a furious out- 
burst in France. The Italian pa- 
pers were surprisingly calm in their 
tone. The Italian government had 
got what it wanted and was not dis- 
pleased to see France involved in a 
quarrel with the Holy See. The 
Pope was weary of the insincerity 
and thinly veiled hostility of the 
antichristian governments that 
succeeded one another in Paris, 
each seeming somewhat worse than 
its predecessor. The determination 
to break with the Vatican and to in- 
augurate an era of active persecu- 
tion against the Church in France 
was evident, and no concessions on 
the part of the Pope could have 
averted the final rupture. Cardinal 
Merry expressed to me his convic- 
tion that unless the Catholics in 
France could learn to defend their 
religion, their Christian schools and 
their Catholic traditions in their 
own country against the godless 
politicians who have got control, 
then nobody could do it for them. 
Let them follow the example of the 
persecuted Catholics of Germany— 
a Protestant land—where by unit- 
ing in their own defence, they had 
in a few years brought Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf to naught and actu- 
ally secured the balance of power 
in the Reichstag. 

In Pope Leo’s pontificate, there 
were people who sighed for a non- 
political Pope. Pius X was that. 
He cared not a penny for the tem- 
poralities of the Church in France. 
He had small respect for poli- 
ticians and he looked upon diplo- 
matic forms as a nuisance. Once 
when the possibility arose of a cer- 
tain Power withdrawing its repre- 
sentative unless concessions were 
made, His Holiness quietly an- 


























swered: “Let him go, and all the 
others with him if they like; they 
are here in their own interest, not 
in Ours.” He thought it might not 
be a bad thing if the merely nomi- 
nal Catholics in France dropped 
off, even if the faithful were there- 
by found to number one-fourth of 
the entire population, as some 
statisticians claimed. It would be 
a gain to be able to distinguish the 
real from the false. It was difficult 
for secular governments to grapple 
with a Pope of this particular fibre. 


—From A Papal Chamberlain. The Personal 
Chronicle of Francis Avcustus MacNutrt. 
Edited by Rev. Jonn J. Donovan (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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PARENTAL RIGHT OF EDUCATION 


The Church’s mission of educa- 
tion is in wonderful agreement with 
that of the family, for both proceed 
from God, and in a remarkably sim- 
ilar manner. God directly com- 
municates to the family, in the nat- 
ural order, fecundity, which is the 
principle of life, and hence also the 
principle of education to life, to- 
gether with authority, the principle 
of order. ... 

The family therefore holds di- 
rectly from the Creator the mission 
and hence the right to educate the 
offspring, a right inalienable be- 
cause inseparably joined to the 
strict obligation, a right anterior to 
any right whatever of civil society 
and of the State, and therefore in- 
violable on the part of any power 
on earth. 1:4 

That this right is inviolable St. 
Thomas proves as follows: “The 
child is naturally something of the 
father . . . so by natural right the 
child, before reaching the use of 
reason, is under the father’s care. 
Hence it would be contrary to natu- 
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ral justice if the child, before the 
use of reason, were removed from 
the care of its parents, or if any dis- 
position were made concerning him 
against the will of the parents.” 

And as this duty on the part of 
the parents continues up to the 
time when the child is in a position 
to provide for itself, this same in- 
violable parental right of education 
also endures. “Nature intends not 
merely the generation of the off- 
spring, but also its development 
and advance to the perfection of 
man considered as man, that is, to 
the state of virtue,” says the same 
St. Thomas. 

The wisdom of the Church in this 
matter is expressed with precision 
and clearness in the Codex of Canon 
Law, can. 1113: “Parents are un- 
der a grave obligation to see to the 
religious and moral education of 
their children, as well as to their 
physical and civic training, as far 
as they can, and moreover to pro- 
vide for their temporal well-being.” 

On this point the common sense 
of mankind is in such complete ac- 
cord, that they would be in open 
contradiction with it who dared 
maintain that the children belong 
to the State before they belong to 
the family, and that the State has 
an absolute right over their educa- 
tion. Untenable is the reason they 
adduce, namely that man is born a 
citizen and hence belongs primarily 
to the State, not bearing in mind 
that before being a citizen man 
must exist; and existence does not 
come from the State, but from the 
parents, as Leo XIII wisely de- 
clared: “The children are some- 
thing of the father, and as it were 
an extension of the person of the 
father; and, to be perfectly accu- 
rate, they enter into and become 
part of civil society, not directly by 
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themselves, but through the family 
in which they were born.” “And 
therefore,” says the same Leo XIII, 
“the father’s power is of such a na- 
ture that it cannot be destroyed or 
absorbed by the State; for it has the 
same origin as human life itself.” 
It does not, however, follow from 
this that the parents’ right to edu- 
cate their children is absolute and 
despotic; for it is necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the last end and to 
natural and divine law, as Leo XIII 
declares in another memorable 
encyclical, where he thus sums 
up the rights and duties of parents: 
“By nature parents have a right to 
the training of their children, but 
with this added duty that the edu- 
cation and instruction of the child 
be in accord with the end for which 
by God’s blessing it was begotten. 
Therefore it is the duty of parents 
to make every effort to prevent any 
invasion of their rights in this mat- 
ter, and to make absolutely sure 
that the education of their children 
remain under their own control in 
keeping with their Christian duty, 
and above all to refuse to send them 
to those schools in which there is 
danger of imbibing the deadly poi- 
son of impiety.” 

It must be borne in mind also 
that the obligation of the family to 
bring up children, includes not only 
religious and moral education, but 
physical and civic education as 
well, principally in so far as it 
touches upon religion and morality. 

This incontestable right of the 
family has at various times been 
recognized by nations anxious to 
respect the natural law in their civil 
enactments. Thus, to give one re- 
cent example, the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America, in 
a decision on an important contro- 
versy, declared that it is not in the 
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competence of the State to fix any 
uniform standard of education by 
forcing children to receive instruc- 
tion exclusively in public schools, 
and it bases its decision on the 
natural law; the child is not the 
mere creature of the State; those 
who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right coupled with 
the high duty to educate him and 
prepare him for the fulfilment of 
his obligations. 

History bears witness how, par- 
ticularly in modern times, the 
State has violated and does violate 
rights conferred by God on the 
family. At the same time it shows 
magnificently how the Church has 
ever protected and defended these 
rights, a fact proved by the special 
confidence which parents have in 
Catholic schools. As We pointed 
out recently in Our letter to the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State: “The fam- 
ily has instinctively understood 
this to be so, and from the earliest 
days of Christianity down to our 
own times, fathers and mothers, 
even those of little or no faith, have 
been sending or bringing their chil- 
dren in millions to places of educa- 
tion under the direction of the 
Church.” 

It is paternal instinct, given by 
God, that thus turns with confi- 
dence to the Church, certain of find- 
ing in her the protection of family 
rights, thereby illustrating that har- 
mony with which God has ordered 
all things. The Church is indeed 
conscious of her divine mission to 
all mankind, and of the obligation 
which all men have to practise the 
one true religion; and therefore she 
never tires of defending her right, 
and of reminding parents of their 
duty, to have all Catholic-born chil- 
dren baptized and brought up as 
Christians. On the other hand so 






























zealous is she of the family’s in- 
violable natural right to educate 
the children, that she never con- 
sents, save under peculiar circum- 
stances and with special cautions, 
to baptize the children of infidels, 
or provide for their education 
against the will of the parents, till 
such time as the children can 
choose for themselves and freely 


embrace the Faith. 

—From Christian Education of Youth. Offi- 
cial and Complete English Text of The En- 
cyclical Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference). 
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THE WISDOM OF THE Fox 


AN ant is a wise creature for it- 
self, but it is a shrewd thing in an 
orchard or garden. And certainly 
men that are great lovers of them- 
selves waste the public. Divide 
with reason between self-love and 
society; and be so true to thyself, as 
thou be not false to others; special- 
ly to thy king and country. It is a 
poor centre of a man’s actions, him- 
self. It is right earth. For that 
only stands fast upon his own cen- 
tre; whereas all things that have 
affinity with the heavens, move upon 
the centre of another, which they 
benefit. The referring of all to a 
man’s self is more tolerable in a 
sovereign prince; because them- 
selves are not only themselves, but 
their good and evil is at the peril of 
the public fortune. But it is a des- 
perate evil in a servant to a prince, 
or a citizen in a republic. For 
whatsoever affairs pass such a 
man’s hands, he crooketh them to 
his own ends; which must needs 
be often eccentric to the ends of his 
master or state. Therefore let 
princes, or states, choose such serv- 
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ants as have not this mark; except 
they mean their service should be 


made but the accessary. That 
which maketh the effect more per- 
nicious is that all proportion is lost. 
It were disproportion enough for 
the servant’s good to be preferred 
before the master’s; but yet it is a 
greater extreme, when a little good 
of the servant shall carry things 
against a great good of the master’s. 
And yet that is the case of bad offi- 
cers, treasurers, ambassadors, gen- 
erals, and other false and corrupt 
servants; which set a bias upon their 
bowl, of their own petty ends and 
envies, io the overthrow of their 
master’s great and important af- 
fairs. And for the most part, the 
good such servants receive is after 
the model of their own fortune; but 
the hurt they sell for that good is 
after the model of their master’s 
fortune. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in 
many branches thereof, a depraved 
thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that 
will be sure to leave a house some- 
what before it fall. It is the wisdom 
of the fox, that thrusts out the 
badger, who digged and made room 
for him. It is the wisdom of croco- 
diles, that shed tears when they 
would devour. But that which is 
especially to be noted is, that those 
which (as Cicero says of Pompey) 
are sui amantes, sine rivali (lovers 
of themselves, without rival) are 
many times unfortunate. And 
whereas they have all their time 
sacrificed to themselves, they be- 
come in the end themselves sacri- 
fices to the inconstancy of fortune; 
whose wings they thought by their 
self-wisdom to have pinioned. 


—Francis Bacon, Essays: Of Wisdom for a 
Man’s Self. 














THE QUESTION OF PROPERTY 


THE question of property is now 
again receiving the attention it 
needs. Catholics have for too long 
assumed that there is no difficulty 
about it. They have taken for 
granted that Communists and So- 
cialists wished all the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange 
to be public property and that Capi- 
talists supported private property. 
They have taken for granted that it 
is a principle of Christian teaching 
that private property is a natural 
human right and that, therefore, 
Capitalists were on the whole in 
favour of Christianity, or at least 
that Capitalism was not anti-Chris- 
tian. The development of Capital- 
ism in the direction of large com- 
bines, cartels and monopolies has 
been so gradual that it has passed 
unnoticed that this development has 
involved the destruction of private 
property among the masses of the 
people. The growth of Communism 
and Socialism has therefore seemed 
to be mere wickedness. 

But the events of recent years 
have opened our eyes. At last we 
are able to see that the development 
of Capitalism with its accompany- 
ing development of machine indus- 
try has in fact undermined and to 
a large extent destroyed the reality 
of private ownership and individual 
appropriation, and that, in conse- 
quence, the development of Com- 
munism and Fascism is inevitable, 
that in fact these movements are 
the logical conclusion and consum- 
mation of Capitalism. . . . But the 
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Capitalist development of industry 
though it has achieved enormous 
material successes ... has at the 
same time failed to produce univer- 
sal contentment among the workers. 
There are wars and rumours of 
wars, strikes and rumours of 
strikes, millions of unemployed 
men and women, slum cities, the 
devastation of the countryside, the 
national dependence on food from 
abroad. ... 

It is to remedy this unhappiness 
that the various revolutionary 
theories and policies have been set 
up. Because the dividends were 
privately owned, Catholics have as- 
sumed that Capitalism spelt pri- 
vate property; but philosophers 
have not been so easily hoodwinked 
and there have been, especially since 
the last war, not a few who have had 
the perspicacity to see that the 
Catholic notion of private property 
was being destroyed as much by 
Capitalism as by Communism, and 
that, indeed, Communism was the 
inevitable next step unless we could 
return to a real system of private 
ownership... . 

It is necessary to analyse the ba- 
sis of Christian doctrine. De la 
Propriété Capitaliste a la Pro- 
priété Humaine, by Emmanuel 
Mounier, is a most valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge [in this re- 
gard]. It is more than that; it is a 
weapon of offence and defence. As 
examples of the author’s thought 
we may quote the following: “There 
is a general right of man over na- 
ture which authorizes him to use 
its goods in view of his end.” He 
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shows that no theory of property 
can have authority which does not 
base itself upon and keep always in 
view the final end of man’s exist- 
ence. “Man has no absolute power 
over creatures, he has only a dele- 
gated authority.” . . . “As conceived 
by Capitalism, private property 
means the uncontrolled ownership 
by the individual of all the wealth 
which the system allows him to ac- 
cumulate—Capitalism has made of 
the right to responsibility a right to 
usurious profit and to impunity. 
While pretending to defend the per- 
son, it crushes him beneath the 
anonymous mechanism of money. 
It stifles liberty under the pressure 
of economic strife and secret oli- 
garchies, and only allows enter- 
prise to those who are already mas- 
ters.” 

As the primary distinction for the 
workman is the distinction between 
making and doing, so, in the mat- 
ter of property, the primary distinc- 
tion is between being and having. 
And our author shows that human 
property must be based upon the 
nature of human being. “The 
question is not how is the thing 
used but to what purpose is it 
used.” “The use of goods is com- 
mon to all men by natural right... . 
Whereas a man administers goods 
as master, he is, in the matter of 
use, merely a member of the com- 
munity.” “Where poverty below 
the level of necessity exists, the su- 
perfluity of all is due to the neces- 
sitous. Its possession is delegated. 
To retain possession of wealth due 
to others is an injustice. In this 
sense we may say: property is 
theft.” And as St. Basil said, ““The 
bread which you hoard is the bread 
of him who hungers.” “Wealth 


can have no other end than the en- 
richment of the common estate.” 
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“The poor have over the superfluity 
of the rich an assignment in the 
name of the common good... . 
Charity is above, not beside justice. 
It is not a mite given to appease the 
conscience. The whole of one’s su- 
perfluity must be consecrated to the 
good living of all.” ... 

All these matters are argued at 
length and the author is free from 
either hatred or prejudice. We 
have only one criticism to make. It 
is a pity that he has not taken up 
the principle that the metaphysical 
basis of the right to individual ap- 
propriation is the human necessity 
of manipulation. . . . It is a plain 
and simple fact that unless a man 
has control of tools and materials 
he cannot manipulate them as 
seems to him right both with re- 
gard to the good of the work to be 
done and the service of his fellows. 
And he cannot exercise that control 
to the full unless he enjoys the legal 
protection which ownership im- 
plies. ... If, therefore, we want good 
farming we must have a peasantry 
owning its own farms. And we 
want good farming; for though 
“man does not live by bread alone” 
he does in fact live by bread. 

This matter of “ownership for 
the sake of control” is of particular 
importance. At the present time it 
is the development of machine in- 
dustry and the control of produc- 
tion for the sake of buying and sell- 
ing, rather than making and using, 
which has made Communism and 
Fascism so popular and given them 
their ethical force. If you deprive 
men in the mass of their responsi- 
bility as makers, you deprive them 
of the metaphysical basis of indi- 
vidual appropriation. In our in- 
dustrial world it is natural that the 
Christian formula should be re- 
versed. Private ownership for the 
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sake of public use, that is the Chris- 
tian doctrine. ... But in the modern 
world the inevitable doctrine is pub- 
lic ownership for private use. That 
is where Communism is finally anti- 
Christian. That is why Capitalist- 


industrialism leads to anti-Christ. 
—Eaic Gut, in Blackfriars (Oxford), Oc- 
tober. 
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THE RIGHT oF SELF-PRESERVATION 


It seems paradoxical to say, in a 
Europe more than ever “bristling 
with bayonets” and over-clouded 
with the menace of war, that the 
chief moral principle which seems 
in danger of being obscured is the 
right of self-defence, inherent both 
in the individual and in the com- 
munity. But so it seems to be. The 
very belligerency taught by dicta- 
tors and too readily assimilated in 
the still-democratic countries, has 
aroused a corresponding reaction, 
and over against the “Prussian” 
doctrine that Aggression is always 
lawful, we find the other extreme 
that Resistance to Aggression is 
never right. Extreme pacifism has 
been growing and spreading since 
the Great War, and the prospect of 
another and a greater has only 
stimulated its increase. The move- 
ment embraces both genuine and 
false adherents: those who really 
believe that physical violence is 
never lawful, and those who wish to 
confine it to a struggle not between 
nations but between classes. Added 
to these are the Catholics who hold 
in the abstract the right of self-de- 
fence but think that the exercise of 
that right by the community de 
facto causes such untold moral 
and material evil, not only to the 
belligerent Powers but to the world 
at large, that in practice justice 
must yield to charity and injustice 
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must be met by patient endur- 
ance. ... 

One of the fundamental rights of 
human beings is the right of self- 
preservation. It may be forfeited 
by crime, it may be voluntarily 
abandoned for good reasons, but, 
until forfeited or abandoned, justice 
demands that it be respected. It is 
the teaching of reason that every 
nature is endowed by the Creator 
with what tends to its persistence: 
it must seek its proper good, and 
the chief good is existence itself. 
. . . Now the extreme pacifist who 
maintains that non-resistance to an 
intending murderer is a moral duty, 
and that this is the way in which we 
must subdue evil by good, finds no 
support in reason for his view. So 
he falls back on revelation and says 
that this is the Gospel teaching of 
Christ; multiplying texts to prove 
it. The Catholic Church, the au- 
thorized interpreter of the Gospel, 
denies the pacifist exposition of 
those texts: her theologians consis- 
tently maintain that vim vi repel- 
lere—to resist force by force, even 
to the extent of killing the assailant 
who attempts your life—is the nat- 
ural right of every human being. 
The right is voluntarily given up by 
the martyr who allows the perse- 
cutor to slay him for the Faith, but 
it is so real a right that no blame 
would attach to a man who should 
prefer to kill the enemy of the Faith 
who sought his life rather than sub- 
mit to being killed by him in that 
high cause. He would miss the 
glory of martyrdom by so doing, 
but he would not have sinned. Non- 
resistance to evil is not a command 
but a counsel, it does not refer to 
the community but only to the indi- 
vidual. . . . Oblivion of this clear 
and necessary distinction, so fa- 
miliar to the Catholic, has involved 
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much non-Catholic pacifist thought 
in much confusion. 

A confusion which grows im- 
measurably greater when the coun- 
sels of perfection are considered ap- 
plicable to the community, for this 
ignores another radical distinction. 
The moral law, expressed in the 
commandments, binds both indi- 
vidual and group equally: the coun- 
sels of perfection, on the other hand, 
have no reference to societies or- 
ganized for merely temporal ob- 
jects. A private person may fairly 
and properly be asked to forgo 
natural rights in view of the reward 
to come. He thus “loses” his life 
here, to “gain” it more abundantly 
hereafter. But organized society 
has no hereafter. It must achieve 
its well-being on earth, or miss it 
altogether. ... 

Accordingly, it is not for the State 
to turn the other cheek to the ag- 
gressor, nor to hand over its cloak 
to the thief who has taken its tunic. 
Yet there are reputable men who 
would impose on the State as a duty 
what God’s law leaves to the free 
choice of the individual—the prac- 
tice of non-resistance. It is this 
vein of unreason which, I repeat, 
vitiates the zealous peace-advocacy 
of the extreme pacifist. Nothing 
can win permanent acceptance that 
is manifestly absurd, or would re- 
sult, if applied, in further absurdi- 
ties, or has never been successful in 
past experience. In this fallen 
world, force must be behind law, if 
law is to be effective. . . . Accord- 
ingly, failing a genuine determina- 
tion on the part of every nation to 
give up the practice of settling dis- 
putes or defending rights by armed 
force, all nations must continue to 
maintain defensive forces. And, as 
has often been pointed out, the only 
sensible way to avoid the conse- 
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quent prevalence of threat and de- 
fiance and competitive arming, is 
to formulate the law of interna- 
tional dealings, and then put the 
forces of the world behind the law, 
instead of behind the litigant, by 
some form of collectivism. 

Happily the believing Catholic 
has in his Faith security against the 
heresies of Pacifism. . . . Standing 
firmly on the principle that na- 
tional self-defence is a right and a 
duty, he is the more free to de- 
nounce all policies that savour of 
aggression, or show disregard of 
the just rights of other nations. If 
he cannot be a complete pacifist, 
still less can he be a militarist: he 
should, in fact, always be a peace- 
maker, and oppose the hatred and 
greed that masquerade as patriot- 
ism but are merely mass-envy and 
pride. And he should especially in- 
sist upon the fact that the normal 
teaching of the Church regarding 
the lawfulness, on occasion, of 
armed violence in defence or asser- 
tion of right, was framed when 
fighting was confined to profes- 
sional armies equipped with few 
and relatively ineffective weapons. 
The Church has never formally pro- 
nounced upon that aspect of mod- 
ern warfare, which includes the 
slaughter, on a large scale and of 
set purpose, of multitudes who are 
technically innocent of offence... . 

And apart from the mere con- 
sideration of humanity and culture, 
the Catholic has an additional mo- 
tive, perhaps the strongest of all, 
for labouring to remove the causes 
of war, and to humanize its prac- 
tice. War is the main obstacle to 
the most important of human en- 
terprises, the evangelization of the 
world, and by setting Catholics of 
different nations at variance it hin- 
ders the realization of membership 
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of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
which is the salt of civilization. The 
outbreak of war paralyses for a 
time the whole missionary activity 
of the Church and injures perma- 
nently the work of conversion. 
Generations must elapse before the 
missions can recover from the 
wounds caused by the last war. But 
the point need not be laboured: it is 
universally admitted that warfare 
is both the cause and the occasion 
of innumerable moral evils: also 
that modern warfare, in so far as it 
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non-combatants, 
seems to differ in kind from the old 
ee 

The nations 
tried half-heartedly to check the 


recognizes no 


themselves have 
growing barbarity of war: they 
would welcome, one might hope, 
the explicit condemnation of the 
Church, as unlawful and immoral, 
of many modern means of warfare, 
for thus the hands of the peace- 
makers would be strengthened. 


—Joserpn Keatrna, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), October. 
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CARDINAL PACELLI VISITS THE 
UNITED STATES 


His Eminence Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
arrived in the United States on 
October 8th. It is the first time 
that an ecclesiastic of this dignity 
has come to this country. He will 
visit the Apostolic Delegate in Wash- 
ington and the Sees of the four Car- 
dinal Archbishops during his stay. 
His Eminence is accompanied only 
by a gentleman-in-waiting, Enrico 
Galeazzi, Vatican City architect. 

Cardinal Pacelli is a native of 
Rome. He has been Papal Secre- 
tary of State since 1930, having 
been elevated to the Sacred College 
of Cardinals only a few months pre- 
viously. In the same year he was 
named Archpriest of the Vatican 
Basilica, succeeding the late Car- 
dinal Merry del Val. During the 
World War His Eminence was Pa- 
pal Nuncio to Bavaria and had an 
important part in the futile efforts 
of Pope Benedict XV. to prevail 
upon the powers to consider pro- 
posals of peace in 1917. Two years 
ago Cardinal Pacelli came as Papal 
Legate to the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Buenos Aires. 
The Cardinal is famous for his lin- 
guistic ability. Shortly before sail- 
ing for this country he addressed 
the International Congress of the 
Catholic Press in Vatican City, 
speaking in seven languages, which 
the Holy Father himself described 
as a feat of “Pentecostal eloquence.” 

On Sunday, October 11th, Car- 
dinal Pacelli presided at a Pontifical 
Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
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York. It was the observance of the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
consecration of the Cathedral, the 
actual date of which was the pre- 
vious Monday. Cardinal Hayes oc- 
cupied a temporary throne on the 
Epistle side of the sanctuary, yield- 
ing his own throne to the visiting 
Prelate. The Most Rev. Stephen J. 
Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, was the celebrant of the Mass. 
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CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DocTRINE CONGRESS 


OcToBer 3d-6th witnessed the 
Catechetical Congress in New York, 
with members of the hierarchy of 
this country and Canada, and scores 
of priests and religious from all parts 
of the country in attendance. His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
was host to the Congress and with 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, graced the banquet 
which closed the sessions. The 
Delegate made an important ad- 
dress in which he pointed out that 
the world’s rulers were trying to 
solve the problems afflicting their 
people without reference to God and 
the truths of faith. “To have for- 
gotten or neglected these things of 
God,” he said, “is fatal both for the 
individual and for society, for it 
tends naturally to intellectual and 
moral suicide.” The other speaker 
at the banquet was the popular 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, of the 
Catholic University, who discussed 
“Adult Religious Education.” Re- 
ferring to Communism, he said that 
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Communists were right in their pro- 
tests against social injustice, but 
wrong in advocating violence. He 
maintained that the proper way to 
deal with the threat of Communism 
was for us to “go down to the poor 
and the unemployed and build up 
a strong and Christian proletariat 
as they would a Communist prole- 
tariat,” for, as he continued, “the 
poor are our blessed heritage from 
Christ, Who first championed their 
cause, and we must keep them.” 

Probably the most interesting 
session was that on the evening of 
October 5th devoted to the general 
subject: “Religion in the Home.” 
Besides the Most Rev. John B. Peter- 
son, Bishop of Manchester, N. H., 
honorary chairman, and Mr. Patrick 
F. Scanlan, managing editor of The 
Tablet, the other speakers were all 
women; in four carefully prepared 
addresses the child was considered 
from pre-school age, through ele- 
mentary and high schools, and in 
the home. The speakers were Dr. 
Dorothea Rock, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Rice, Mrs. John S. Reilly and Mrs. 
John E. McAniff, all of New York. 
Considerable time was devoted in 
various sessions to the serious prob- 
lem of teaching religion to the Cath- 
olic children in public elementary 
and high schools. The Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great 
Falls, Mont., chairman of the Epis- 
copal Committee responsible for 
the Congress, said there were 2,- 
500,000 such children in this coun- 
try. 

Two committee meetings were 
devoted to a discussion of the Ne- 
gro’s problems. Among the speak- 
ers were the Very Rev. Francis A. 
Walsh, director of the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Rev. John La- 
Farge, S.J., and Monsignor Bernard 
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Quinn, of Brooklyn. 
Michael F. Mulvoy, pastor of the 
Church of St. Mark for Colored Peo- 
ple, New York City, stated that the 
Negroes have lost confidence in the 
sincerity of the large Christian 
Churches and are rapidly joining 
Communist organizations. He urged 
an official Catholic proclamation on 
the attitude toward the Negro. 
Two important projects were 
discussed during the Congress 
which will require two or three 
years to accomplish. One is the re- 
vision of the Baltimore Catechism 
which has been the approved text- 
book for young children for many 
years. The Most Rev. John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, is chairman of a committee 
of thirty-five theologians who have 
been working, and who will con- 
tinue to work, to reword the “penny 
catechism,” putting it into simpler 
language and using more accurate 
expressions in question and answer. 
The other project is the revision 
of the Douai Bible. The plan is to 
modernize the English of the New 
Testament, eliminating obsolete 
words and forms. A committee of 
twenty theologians, appointed by 
the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
have been at work since last Decem- 
ber, and they will continue their la- 
bors for the next two or three years. 
Then the revised text will be pre- 
sented to the hierarchy, and, if ap- 
proved by them, will be issued as 
the standard Catholic English New 
Testament. It is planned to pub- 
lish a one volume commentary with 
it. In conjunction with this impor- 
tant Biblical work, the Congress 
also formed the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America, with the 
Rev. E. A. Arbez, S.S., of the Cath- 
olic University as president. It was 
explained that the chief purposes 
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of this new association were to 
place at the command of the hier- 
archy a group of Biblical scholars 
to work out questions on Sacred 
Scripture, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to those interested in Scrip- 
ture to advance their knowledge. 
To carry out the plans of the 
Catechetical Congress as far as New 
York is concerned, Cardinal Hayes 
appointed a permanent lay commit- 
tee of men with Mr. Frank X. Sadlier 
as chairman. Early last year the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
with the approbation of His Holi- 
ness, commanded that the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine be or- 
ganized in every diocese. The cen- 
tral office of the Confraternity is in 
Washington, at the headquarters of 
the N. C. W. C. Bishop O’Hara of 
Great Falls, Mont., with Archbishop 
MeNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, 
and Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, 
form the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity under whose aus- 
pices the New York Convention was 
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CATHOLIC WEEK AT THE TEXAS 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


BEGINNING with Pontifical serv- 
ices on October 11th, and with spe- 
cial exercises to commemorate Co- 
lumbus Day, all of that week was 
designated as Catholic Week at the 
Dallas Exposition. While the State 
is celebrating its centennial, the 
Church is commemorating 400 years 
of Catholic activity on Texas soil. 
One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the Exposition has been the mis- 
sion church, Nuestra Senora del 
Socorro, replica of the first church 
built in this extreme southwest. 
The celebration was probably the 
largest of its kind ever held by the 
Church in the south. 
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On Sunday Solemn Pontifical 
Mass was celebrated in the Cotton 
Bowl by the Most Rev. Joseph P. 
Lynch, Bishop of Dallas, and the 
sermon was preached by the Most 
Rev. William D. O’Brien, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago, and President of 
the Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety. There was a procession in 
which there were floats represent- 
ing the historic past and the pres- 
ent varied activities of the Church 
in Texas. Vespers were sung in the 
Band Shell that evening. 

There are 500,000 Catholics in 
Texas, and it was estimated that 
about one-fifth of this number took 
part in the observance of Catholic 
Week. Many came, besides, from 
near-by States and from Mexico. 
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PLIGHT OF RELIGION IN GERMANY 


RELIGION in Germany is still suf- 
fering from the repressive measures 
of the Nazi régime. The Most Rev. 
Bishop of Berlin, Count von Prey- 
sing, in a pastoral on the second 
Sunday of October, reported in The 
New York Times, protests against 
repeated suppression by the secret 
police of documents issued by the 
hierarchy in Germany, and even of 
the full publication of addresses by 
the Holy Father. The recent elo- 
quent and plain-spoken address of 
His Holiness to some five hundred 
Spanish refugees was a case in 
point. The Bishop ridicules the 
charge that the Church has been 
guilty of neglect in fighting Bol- 
shevism and Communism, and has 
even made alliance with Commu- 
nism; he points out that publication 
of the Bishops’ views on this as on 
other subjects was denied any wide 
publicity by the Government. “If 
this summons to a united front 
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against Bolshevism,” said the Bish- 
op, “did not receive sufficient notice 
and has not been so effective as ex- 
pected, the reason is that any dis- 
tribution of this pastoral letter in 
the form of pamphlets, with the ex- 
ception of official diocesan gazettes, 
was forbidden. The Catholic Gazette 
for the Berlin diocese, my paper,” 
continued the Bishop, “was seized 
and suppressed, although this form 
of making documents public is ex- 
plicitly guaranteed in the Concor- 
dat.” The Bishop goes on to say 
that he had prepared 120,000 pam- 
phlets of the Holy Father’s address 
to the Spanish refugees, only to have 
them seized and suppressed. 

The German hierarchy is pro- 
foundly concerned by the threat to 
all parish schools. In September 
they issued a pastoral on the sub- 
ject which was read from the pul- 
pits, and a report of which came to 
this country from Amsterdam. 
Meanwhile, the Government reaches 
out to embrace all the children. The 
Nazi youth program now operates 
three organizations for boys and 
three for girls, according to the 
Herald Tribune for October 4th. 
There are over 10,000,000 children 
between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
“Membership now is voluntary, but 
Nazi youth leaders make no secret 
of their intentions to pass to com- 
pulsion if they can’t get the youth 
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From three to eight 
years will be needed, Nazi leaders 
expect, before Hitler’s dream is fully 


otherwise. 


realized.” This paper continues, 
“Only those who have gone through 
the ‘Hitler Youth’ will be admitted 
to membership in the Nazi party 
and be allowed to hold public of- 
fice later in life or to participate in 
public affairs in any way.” 
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New DIOCESE IN CANADA 


In far western Canada the Arch- 
diocese of Vancouver has been di- 
vided and a new Diocese of Nelson 
created, embracing the northern 
portion of the Province. The Most 
Rev. Martin Michael Johnson, D.D., 
was consecrated Bishop of this new 
diocese in his native city of Toronto 
at the end of September by Arch- 
bishop James Charles McGuigan of 
that city. The new Bishop is a 
young man ordained only twelve 
years ago, but besides having paro- 
chial experience in country and 
city, he has been intrusted with im- 
portant administrative positions. 
He was head of the Catholic Truth 
Society, Bursar of St. Augustine’s 
Seminary in Toronto, and at the 
time of his consecration was 
Temporal Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese. 

Ad multos annos! 























THERE is much practical wisdom 
in RutH KATHERINE Bysns’s “Com- 
munism and the Common Man” 
and the question with which it opens 
is surely uppermost in many minds. 
Miss Byrns who is a Professor of 
Psychology in the Fordham Grad- 
uate School returned recently from 
a vacation in her native Wisconsin. 


JuST a year ago, MARGARET ARNETT 
(Mrs. A. N.) MacLeop gave us the 
first fruits of her research in the 
history of the West. Her present 
story, “Escape,” is well document- 
ed, emanating from the grandchil- 
dren of the characters who figure 
in it and bearing the “imprimatur” 
of the archzologist of the archives 
of Minnesota, Willoughby M. Bab- 
cock, an authority on the period 
and on the Sioux. 


AuTHoR of a book, The Spanish 
Pageant, which was greeted by 
critics all over Spain as the best 
estimate of Spanish character yet 
written by any foreigner, ARTHUR 
STANLEY RiGGs is well equipped to 
write “No Surprise in Spain.” He 
has been in the field of journalism 
for nearly forty years, has lived, 
studied and traveled extensively in 
Spain, is a Commander of the Royal 
Order of Isabella the Catholic and a 
past president of the New York 
Chapter of the Instituto de las Es- 
panas. In 1925 Mr. Riggs came to 
Washington to take charge of the 
Archeological Society of that city 
and to edit its magazine, posts which 
he resigned last year to return to 
free-lance writing. He has ready 
for publication his most ambitious 
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work, a study of the causes under- 
lying the Renaissance. 


From the sorry conditions in 
Spain we turn to the current “Revo- 
lution in Manners” taking place in 
France as it came under the observ- 
ing eye of DorotHy GRAHAM (Mrs. 
JAMES W. BENNETT). Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett returned about two months 
ago from Europe where they had 
spent some time on their way home 
from China. Both are very well 
known to our readers. 


SoME years ago we published, in 
several installments, STANLEY B. 
JAMEs’s autobiography, known lat- 
er in book form as The Adventures 
of a Spiritual Tramp. His present 
article, “Discovery and Recovery,” 
gives us a sort of appendix to that 
autobiography. Mr. James’s name 
appears often in the Catholic maga- 
zines of this country and of the 
British Isles. 


In the Foreign Periodicals De- 
partment of our November issue last 
year, we reprinted from the London 
Tablet an article by one GEDDES 
MacGrecor on the Island of Barra, 
and it is now with pleasure that we 
publish the same young gentleman’s 
first direct contribution to the Amer- 
ican press, “Freemasonry.” Mr. 
MacGregor is a past President of the 
Dialectic Society of Edinburgh, the 
oldest of the associated Societies of 
Edinburgh University; a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquarians of Scot- 
land and a contributor to many Eng- 
lish magazines. His chief interest 
is antiquarian research, particular- 
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ly in the liturgical and ecclesiastical 
domains. 


AN English historical writer and 
novelist, No—EL MACDONALD WILBy, 
another new contributor, is the au- 
thor of three successful books based 
on the lives of SS. John Fisher and 
Thomas More and of various pam- 
phiets written for the Catholic 
Truth Society of England. Her 
special subjects are that on which 
she writes for us, “The Catholic 
Highlands of Scotland,” and the 
English martyrs, and she has the 
special blessing of the Holy Father 
on the work she is doing in “popu- 
larizing” the latter. Miss Wilby, 
whose literary career began at four- 
teen when she published her first 
story, is on the reviewing staff of 
the London Tablet. 


AN early interest in the foreign 
mission field was replaced in Mrs. 
L. O. BELL’s life by a preoccupation 
with dramatic art and play writing. 
She taught for several years in Hin- 
shaw Conservatory in Chicago and 
later conducted the Bell School of 
Expression and Dramatic Art in 
that city. For the past three years 
Mrs. Bell has lived in New York de- 
voting her time to writing. She is a 
convert to the Faith and was re- 
ceived into the Church in 1909 in 
the Paulist Church in Chicago. 


PETER WHIFFEN (“Reading in the 
Refectory”) is the pen name of a 
courageous missionary at present 
convalescing from a severe illness 
and trying to make good use of the 
long days—and nights. Several of 
his articles have recently appeared 
in The Commonweal. 
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One of our younger writers who 
is rapidly making a name for him- 


self, LAWRENCE LUCEY, gives us 
this month, his third article, “Mickey 
Mouse in Court.” The first, on 
“Housing and Crime,” in our May is- 
sue occasioned much favorable com- 
ment. Mr. Lucey is also a contrib- 
utor to The Commonweal and The 
Sign. 


Ir is difficult to say whether ELEa- 
NOR DownincG (“Nostalgia”) is more 
delightful as poet or as essayist. 
Her recent “Fra Angelico” has been 
much praised. 


Tue Editorial Comment in our 
September number which has had 
such enthusiastic response drew 
forth our first poem this month, 
BENJAMIN FRANCIS Musser’s “Be- 
trayers.” Sister MAry EpWARDINE, 
R.S.M., M.A., is the busy principal 
of St. Andrew High School in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., who yet finds time to 
write poems for the better Catholic 
magazines, many of which have 
been reprinted in anthologies and 
school readers. Poet daughter of 
an artist father, FRANCES FRIESEKE 
senses the sometimes elusive poetry 
that pervades life “When You Are 
Very Old” or when you are very 
young. KENTON KILMER, now doing 
Government work in Washington 
sends us another characteristic 
lyric, “Night and Day.”  EbiTH 
(Mrs. Georce H.) Tatum (“The 
Lake”) writes us that her “Christ- 
mas Night” which we published in 
December, 1935, has been set to mu- 
sic by Dorothy James and widely 
sung by choral groups in the Metro- 
politan Opera House and elsewhere 
as well as on the radio. 




















Jane Addams.—A Papal Chamberlain. By Francis A. MacNutt. 
John J. Donovan.—The American Language. 
By A. P. Herbert.—The Devil Theory of War. 
Same author.—A Tender of Peace. 
By George Miksch Sutton.—The Desert Fathers. By 


sion of Human Affairs. 
Birds in the Wilderness. 


Mew Books 


The Flowering of New England. By Van Wyck Brooks.—Voltaire. 
Noyes.—English Catholic Poets: Chaucer to Dryden. 
Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VIII. 


By Alfred 
By Elbridge Colby.—The 
Planned by J. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.A. 
Edited by C. W. Previté-Orton and Z. N. Brooke.—My Friend, Julia Lathrop. By 


Edited by Rev. 
By H. L. Mencken.—What a Word! 
By Charles A. Beard.—The Discus- 
By John Bates Clark.— 


Helen Waddell.—The Catholic Encyclopedia. Edited by Edward A. Pace, James 
J. Walsh, Peter Guilday, John J. Wynne, S.J., Blanche M. Kelly. Revised and En- 


larged. Vol. I.—History of Medieval Philosophy. Vol. I. 
Modern Thomistic Philosophy. By R. P. Phillips.—The Ark and the Dove. 
Moss Ives.—The Heritage of the Cathedral. 


The Flowering of New England, 
1815-1865. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$4.00. 

It should be said at once that this 
is one of the most remarkable books 
ever to be written in America, and 
that among literary histories in any 
language it is unique. For it is not 
merely a history of literature, but a 
history of its period in terms of 
literature; it might also be de- 
scribed as a novel, even as an epic. 

Yet The Flowering of New Eng- 
land has nothing about it of fiction. 
Mr. Brooks assures us that he has 
taken pains with the documenta- 
tion, and can quote chapter and 
verse for every phrase that appears 
in his book. The assurance is 
hardly necessary; on every page 
there is evidence that he has read 
everything bearing upon his sub- 
ject, and that he knows it almost by 
heart. There seems to be no me- 
moir or letter or diary which he has 
not consulted or from which he has 
not drawn some revealing detail, if 
it is only the tone of a man’s voice, 
the angle at which he wore his hat 
or a characteristic gesture. And all 
his prodigious research has been so 


By Maurice De Wulf.— 
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completely mastered by him that 
he never fails to use it with perfect 
art. We are therefore made to feel 
that we have been given the free- 
dom of that society, that we know 
not merely what books were writ- 
ten by its men and women but what 
kind of people they were and why 
they wrote at all. 

This is only the first to appear of 
a series of volumes which is to 
cover the entire literary history of 
the United States. Mr. Brooks be- 
gan with New England during 1815 
to 1865 because it was in that sec- 
tion and at that period that Ameri- 
can society was most fully inte- 
grated. Towards the end signs of 
disintegration had begun to appear 
even in New England. This gives 
Mr. Brooks the opportunity to illus- 
trate his central idea that art, par- 
ticularly the art of literature, is 
normal to man and necessary to the 
health of society. In later volumes 
we shall no doubt see the tragedies, 
already exhibited by Mr. Brooks in 
his studies of Mark Twain and 
Henry James, of artists isolated 
among those who want from them 
something less than the height of 
their genius, and therefore com- 
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promising, disillusioned, and un- 
able to draw spiritual nourshment 


from their native soil. But here we 
see hearty and happy men function- 
ing as artists are intended to func- 
tion, as those who are able to articu- 
late on behalf of a society at one 
with them. 

Mr. Brooks begins with a brilliant 
sketch of the Boston of Gilbert Stu- 
art and the Harvard of 1815, going 
on to Ticknor, Bancroft and Pres- 
cott, until he reaches the more 
purely creative spirits of the new 
generation, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Thoreau. His 
harshest words are reserved for 
Lowell, whom he justly describes 
as a rhetorician rather than a poet, 
a bookman rather than a critic. His 
kindest judgments are given to 
Longfellow, whom he rescues from 
current disparagement, Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Holmes. Always 
the thing is done with a wit that 
flows from intimate knowledge. His 
pages on Orestes Brownson are of 
special interest to Catholics. “The 
Bishop [of Boston] urged Brown- 
son not to hide his light under a 
bushel. As well urge a bull not to 
pretend to be alamb! The rugged, 
fiery Brownson was happy to learn 
that truculence had an apostolic 
value. ... Having been too Catholic 
for the Yankees, he was too Yankee 
for the Catholics, at least for the 
Church as he found it, and he 
stormed against the Irish domina- 
tion. He wished to make the 
Church an American Church.” 

There is not always in this book 
the same high finish found in The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain or The Life 
of Emerson, nor could there be in 
a work projected on so vast a scale. 
An epic can never be so perfectly 
proportioned as a lyric. But there 
is a sweeping vigor here that more 
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than compensates for any lack of 
daintiness. There can be no doubt 
at all that Van Wyck Brooks has 
produced a masterpiece, and one 
that is in a class by itself. His book 
has effected that rarest of combina- 
tions of exact scholarship and great 
art. It is an astounding perform- 
ance. T. M. 

Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes. New 

York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

This well written and much 
talked of book aims to correct a 
wide misunderstanding of Vol- 
taire’s precise relation to Christi- 
anity. Mr. Noyes claims the right 
to discuss his subject with an un- 
common degree of authority be- 
cause, in contrast with many other 
commentators on Voltaire, he has 
read the complete output of that 
prolific author—something like one 
hundred books. 

The interest of the subject and 
the charm of the writer give us as- 
surance that no reader will find 
these pages uninteresting. Some of 
them explain away current mis- 
conceptions of Voltaire; and others 
present pleasing pictures of the 
great man, notably during his 
friendly interchange of courtesies 
with Pope Benedict XIV. Indeed, 
on the whole, Mr. Noyes makes of 
Voltaire so attractive a figure that 
we are quite ready to believe him 
much nearer to true nobility of soul 
than many of those who sat in judg- 
ment on him, whether in the civil 
or the ecclesiastical courts. 

Unfortunately, in his champion- 
ship of Voltaire, the author some- 
times overstates his case, often rest- 
ing his conclusions on facts open 
to several interpretations; and his 
attempted explanation of Voltaire’s 
famous malediction “Ecrasez lin- 
fame” leaves us still disposed to be- 
























lieve that the object of Voltaire’s 
hate and scorn was the Catholic 
Church. True, he persuades us 
that Voltaire believed in God, but 
this, after all, is no startling dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Noyes is lax in tone toward 
moral lapses,—those of Voltaire 
and of others too, including the Mar- 
quise du Chatelet and Adrienne Le- 
couvreur. When discussing Vol- 
taire’s clash with the representa- 
tives of the Church, the author over- 
looks the distinction which must 
always be made between moral in- 
tegrity and theological orthodoxy. 
A dying man may well be the moral 
superior of the person who has ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction over him, 
yet not on that account is he canoni- 
cally entitled to receive the Sacra- 
ments, nor to be buried in conse- 
crated ground. Whether edifying 
to the world at large or not, whether 
in harmony with Mr. Noyes’ ideas 
of fitness or not, the logic of the 
situation requires that officials 
should discharge their duty accord- 
ing to the law, and it is really to the 
honor of the Catholic Church, and 
to the credit of her representatives 
that her tradition in this regard is 
so consistent,—that she is ready to 
refuse the Sacraments or to deny 
Catholic burial even to a king, a 
hero or a genius, unless he con- 
forms to the conditions of member- 
ship which she imposes on all alike. 

Mr. Noyes is wrong then in find- 
ing fault with the Curé who de- 
manded from Voltaire something 
more than a mere affirmation of 
Catholicity; he is wrong in approv- 
ing Voltaire’s insistence on receiv- 
ing Holy Communion from a badly 
frightened monk; and he is wrong 
in censuring the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities for denying Christian 
burial to a man with no better claim 
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than Voltaire had, to be regarded 
as a Catholic in good standing. 

It is regrettable that in his treat- 
ment of a subject so fascinating as 
Voltaire, an author so gifted has al- 
lowed himself to become a special 


pleader. The book shows him to be 
a better poet than historian; his 
sympathies dominate his critical 
sense. J. McS. 


English Catholic Poets: Chaucer to 
Dryden. By Elbridge Colby. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.25. 

This is a disappointing book, 
and for a reason that can be defi- 
nitely indicated. It is that Dr. 
Colby in a series of essays, the long- 
est of which runs only to twenty- 
two pages, has smothered what he 
has to say under a scholarly ap- 
paratus which, in a case of this sort, 
is entirely out of place. Had he 
been writing an extended study of 
any one of the twelve poets under 
discussion, and had he new facts or 
a novel interpretation to substanti- 
ate, the method would have been 
appropriate; but not where there is 
nothing for the expert, and where 
the general reader will find himself 
continually impeded with irrele- 
vant detail. 

To make matters worse, these de- 
tails are not always correct. For 
instance, Dr. Colby quotes Rupert 
Brooke’s “bit of soil that is forever 
England” and puts in brackets after 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s name 
“Mrs. Lionel Monks.” Only quaint 
naiveté could cite Benson’s novel 
Come Rack! Come Rope! in support 
of the statement that there was 
much Catholic sentiment in Eliza- 
bethan England. And why has Wil- 
liam Habington been passed over in 
this study of Catholic poets in favor 
of Ben Jonson and Marlowe? 
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This is not to say that Dr. Colby’s 
book has no value. On the contrary 
it contains a good deal of useful in- 
formation. A criticism that is not 
based upon solid fact is of course 
frivolous; and the facts (or some of 
them) are here. But facts exist to 
be made luminous by criticism. It 
is here that Dr. Colby is disappoint- 
ing. T. M. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. 
Vol VIII. The Close of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Planned by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., F.B.A. Edited by C. W. Pre- 
vité-Orton and Z. N. Brooke. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$12.00. 

This book concludes a_ series 
which began with the publication 
of the first volume just twenty-five 
years ago. In the interval the late 
Professor Bury and three others 
have been replaced by the present 
editors who for fourteen years have 
worked on the production of the 
last five volumes. Of the twenty- 
five chapters about one-half have 
been contributed by English writers 
and the rest by scholars from ten 
different countries in Europe and 
America. Despite the obvious ob- 
jections to codperative histories, 
there is much to be said in favor of 
a work which thus levies upon the 
learning and experience of special- 
ists in all parts of the world. 

The very title of the series in 
which the present volume appears 
guarantees its importance to any- 
one seeking the verdict of modern 
historical science upon one of the 
most involved periods in the de- 
velopment of Europe. Anything 
said in its pages has ipso facto a 
claim to serious consideration. We 


must bear in mind, however, that in 
the publication of a collection of 
historical 


monographs, the most 
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significant task is that of the editor 
who chooses the individual con- 
tributors, and that the reader must 
be on guard not so much against 
false statements, as against bias in 
each writer’s selection, grouping 
and interpreting of facts. Any at- 
tempt to evaluate such a work, 
then, begins with an effort to as- 
certain the principle of selection 
which has inspired the editors. 

A professedly denominational 
work, such as the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia or the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
by its very title notifies us to expect 
the treatment of historical questions 
from a definite point of view. In the 
present book, however, the reader, 
warned neither by the title nor by the 
editorial preface, may be surprised 
to discover a distinctly partisan 
spirit. For example: The most crit- 
ical religious issues in the period 
under consideration are without 
doubt those concerned with the 
Council of Constance and the Hus- 
site movement. The account here 
given assumes that Protestants are 
right and Catholics are wrong in 
their respective views of the Pope’s 
claim to supreme jurisdiction over 
the universal Church; and Profes- 
sor Krofta, who tells the story of 
John Hus, is less considerate of the 
Popes than other—even more dis- 
tinguished—Protestant historians 
have been. 

Again, a severely discriminating 
editor would have revised some of 
the passages in the chapter on Edu- 
cation contributed by Professor 
Potter of Sheffield; who, by the 
way, gives Thomas 4 Kempis the 
title of “Saint.” 

Professor Thorndike, of Colum- 
bia, in discussing magic, witch- 
craft, astrology and alchemy with 
abundant learning deprecates the 
unfairness of Hansen and others, 

















but contrives to get in more than 
one dig at the Catholic Faith or 
Catholic churchmen by the occa- 
sional use of a hypothetical, an in- 
terrogative or a grandly sweeping 
statement. 

The especially valuable bibliogra- 
phy which fills more than eighty 
pages, in its list of dictionaries 
and works of reference, omits the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, although it 
does name the three great diction- 
naires of Cabrol, Vacant and Bau- 
drillart. 

These, however, are merely reser- 
vations in our tribute to the present 
book as a scholarly addition to the 
literature of the period under dis- 
cussion. J. McS. 


My Friend, Julia Lathrop. By Jane 
Addams. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

Coke upon Littleton could not 
carry more weight in affairs legal 
than Miss Addams upon Miss La- 
throp in the field of social service. 
This little book is more than a me- 
moir of a noble woman; it is a chap- 
ter—an_ extraordinarily _ brilliant 
one, since Julia Lathrop is its theme 
—in the epical history of Hull 
House. Homer himself had no 
more heroic material than Jane 
Addams, Florence Kelly, and the 
subject of this chronicle, Julia 
Lathrop. The account of their la- 
bors for humanity conveys some- 
thing of a sense of shame as well as 
inspiration to the average reader. 
If a handful of devoted, intelligent 
women could, in less than half a 
century, accomplish so much for 
the underprivileged,—could estab- 
lish juvenile courts, trade unions, 
immigration bureaus, public play- 
grounds, tenement codes, could in 
short, inform and influence our 
whole national conception of social 
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justice,—what, we ask ourselves, is 
the matter with us that we achieve 
so little, particularly those of us 
who have the spiritual resources of 
a living faith? 


The following sentences are 
quoted by Miss Addams from an ad- 
dress given by Miss Lathrop in 
1894: “The trades-union needs, 
what we all need, a high ardor for 
humanity, a living belief in the 
solidarity of human interests. I do 
not know what modifications of our 
present economic and _ industrial 
life are to grow out of the labor 
movement, but of this I feel certain, 
that if the movement fails to de- 
velop reasonably, it is the fault not 
more of those who direct it than of 
those who stand aloof from it.” It 
was such utterances, together with 
their accompanying actions, that 
often evoked from liberal-minded 
men the saying that the distin- 
guished ladies of Hull House talked 
and acted like statesmen. We of 
the next generation would indeed be 
fortunate if in our time we could 
boast of three statesmen with the 
vision and accomplishments of 
these great women! Their splendid 
deeds, informally and delightfully 
described in this book, form a part 
of the American heritage which it is 
our duty and our proud privilege to 
cherish and hand on to the genera- 
tions of Americans not yet born. 

E. G. C. 


A Papal Chamberlain. The Personal 
Chronicle of Francis A. MacNutt. 
Edited by Rev. John J. Donovan. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.50. 


Chesterton, in a very characteris- 
tic preface to this fascinating biogra- 
phy, tells us that he was not so much 
impressed by this papal chamber- 
lain’s contact with 


“fashionable 
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modern affairs” as by the fact that 
from his earliest years “the super- 
natural came natural to this rare 
and remarkable person.” Despite 
his anti-Catholic upbringing in the 
home of grimly Puritan grandpar- 
ents, as a mere child the author was 
attracted to Catholicism by enter- 
ing a shabby Catholic church in 
Richmond, Ind., and recognized it 
at once as his real home. Not by 
argument did he enter the City of 
Peace; his was a distinctly super- 
natural call that was answered a 
few years later in Rome. 

The writer’s memoirs hold our 
interest on every page. He writes 
of his studies at Exeter, Harvard 
and at Rome, where he tested his 
vocation to the priesthood and 
rightly decided the question in the 
negative. He tells us of his life as 
papal chamberlain under Popes Leo 
XIII. and Pius X.; of his lavish en- 
tertaining of distinguished visitors 
at his home, the Palazzo Pamphili; 
of his political career at Constanti- 
nople and Madrid; of his countless 
friendships, clerical and lay; of his 
travels in India, Egypt, Turkey and 
Mexico; of his intimacy with the im- 
perial family at Schénbrunn during 
the World War; of his unappreci- 
ated work for the Lithuanians after 
the Versailles peace treaty; of his 
literary work, which comprised 
translations from the Latin and 
the Spanish, a half dozen plays, 
and the lives of Cortes and Las 
Casas. 

Character sketches abound of 
popes, cardinals, kings, princes, 
diplomats,—Leo XIII, Pius X., 
Benedict XIV.; Cardinals Gibbons, 
Manning, Rampolla, Merry del Val, 
Father Kenelm Vaughan and his 
brothers, Abbé Fischer, Edward VII. 
of England, Constantine of Greece, 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Charles I. 
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of Austria, Blaine, Taft, Penfield. 
He is too charitable to draw all his 
portraits to the life; he usually 
leaves the warts and other blem- 
ishes out of the picture. Rarely 
does he let his indignation get the 
better of him, but he scores as they 
well deserve his calumniators in 
Rome and Madrid, and President 
Wilson’s obstinacy and _ stupidity 
in his handling of the after war set- 
tlement at Paris. a & ¢ 


The American Language. By H. L. 


Mencken. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $5.00. 
What a Word! By A. P. Herbert. 


Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. $2.00. 

Mencken’s unique attempt to cut 
a swath across the dense thicket of 
the American tongue, and to set 
down all the divergences from Eng- 
lish, all the new words and word 
customs, now appears in a stupend- 
ous fourth edition. This magnifi- 
cent effort of the vigorous Sage of 
Baltimore has swelled to 615 pages 
with an 82 page appendix contain- 
ing accounts of 28 non-English dia- 
lects in America, and closing with a 
list of nearly twelve thousand 
words and phrases which are men- 
tioned in his seething pages as 
either Americanisms or Britishisms 
or oddities of one kind or another. 
Besides, there is an index of 29 
triple column pages. 

From one point of view the work 
is a vast story of the unending word 
war between the English and the 
Americans, a war to make the most 
phlegmatic chortle. (Having inad- 
vertently used “chortle,” the re- 
viewer, to test Mr. Mencken, looked 
in the index and discovered, yes, 
that chortle, a “blend” of chuckle 
and snort, is now standard Eng- 
lish.) The history of American can 
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be traced in print back to Captain 
John Smith’s map of Virginia, 1612. 
Beginning with that “earliest 
alarm,” the story of the battle of the 
new tongue to establish itself is 
brought down to date. 

The section “What Is An Ameri- 
canism?” produces a_ masterly 
analysis of what is attempted by 
any student “who essays to get at 
the inner spirit of the American 
language.” A perfect orgy of shocks 
awaits speech-conscious folk who 
are as yet unaware of the new 
growths in our superabundant lan- 
guage, or of the revivals, for in- 
stance, of forms used before the 
Norman conquest. 

The chapter on “The Common 
Speech” gives “paradigms show- 
ing the conjugation of some of the 
more interesting verbs of the vul- 
gate, with notes on_ variants.” 
These ten pages should prove a gold 
mine to teachers of English in lower 
schools. As for these same teachers 
—‘“schoolmarms” in Menckenese— 
they should be warned that Mr. 
Mencken generally refers with mild 
scorn or amusement to their efforts 
to hold back the tides of the on-pour- 
ing vulgate. However, for their en- 
couragement, be it noted that de- 
spite the widespread tendency to 
pronounce “oi” as “i,” “the school- 
marm has combatted the i sound 
with such vigor that it has begun to 
disappear.” 

The book is jammed with fasci- 
nating pieces of information, as for 
instance, that American short 
stories have to be adapted before 
being reprinted for English readers; 
that American advertisements are 
commonly rewritten for English 
use; that some A'merican plays have 
to be accompanied by glossaries 
which are studiously consulted by 
the British audiences; and,—Stop 
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your ears, Ye _ Britishers,—that 
largely through the influence of the 
movies, “the Englishman, of late, 
has yielded so much to American 
example in vocabulary, in idiom, 
in spelling, and even in pronun- 
ciation, that what he speaks prom- 
ises to become, on some not too re- 
mote tomorrow, a kind of dialect of 
American, just as the language 
spoken by the American was once a 
dialect of English.” 

The chapter on “Proper Names in 
America” casts a welcome flood- 
light upon the tribes in our melting 
pot with their astonishing names 
translated, corrupted, foreshortened 
and; truncated. 


The present volume of extracts 
from the word war conducted in 
Punch, with new material added, is 
a curious mixture of the ludicrous 
and the serious. Much of the time 
the author imparts useful and 
needed lessons on correct English 
usage, and much of the time,—if 
we may use the word without in- 
curring his displeasure,—he is 
merely “spoofing.” 

It is great fun to read the witty 
author’s indictment of those count- 
less offenders in all quarters of the 
world,—not least often, in these 
parts, you may be sure,—who sin 
against good taste and consistency 
by using or misusing words, crude 
words, clumsy words, barbarous 
words, unintelligent words. The 
English speaking peoples will be 
much the better for this chastening 
application of the rod,—say rather, 
cudgel,—which our author wields 
with skillful and tireless hand. 

The book is, indeed, a useful com- 
panion to Mencken’s tome on The 
American Language because the 
valiant warrior, A. P. H., opposes 
heroically and vehemently the ac- 
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ceptance into the language of many 
a term which Mencken would regard 
as having arrived to stay. Mr. Her- 
bert, being more sensitive of soul, 
and especially of ear, pleads with 
the dictionary makers to label some 
of the new verbal monstrosities 
“Misused, journalistic, pompous, 
etc.” Indeed he is often driven to 
a frenzy by contemporary word 
coinage. 

With some changes, and at the 
cost of being less amusing he might 
have made his book of permanent, 
practical value. But sometimes he 
seems to miss the point of a phrase, 
sometimes he objects to words for 
which he professes himself unable 
to find a substitute, and often he is 
arbitrary. 

On the whole, however, even 
though Mr. Herbert may be too con- 
temptuous of much modern usage, 
his influence is valuable as an anti- 
dote to the Mencken school. 


K. D. B. 
The Devil Theory of War. By 
Charles A. Beard. New York: 


The Vanguard Press. $1.50. 
The Discussion of Human Affairs. 

By Charles A. Beard. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

A Tender of Peace. By John Bates 
Clark. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $1.00. 

In The Devil Theory of War Pro- 
fessor Beard launches an inquiry 
into the nature of history and the 
possibility of keeping out of war. 
The author is not certain that eco- 
nomic forces overpower the human 
factors that enter into the equation. 
Using the World War as an object 
lesson he finds it difficult to deter- 
mine whether American interven- 
tion in that historic struggle was 
“caused” by the German submarine 
campaign or by Wall Street finan- 
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cial commitments which gradually 
impaired our neutrality to such an 
extent that war was the only alter- 
native to a ruinous crash in the do- 
mestic economy of the United 
States. In regard to this we may 
ponder the words of William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury in 
1917, who wrote as follows to Presi- 
dent Wilson: “To maintain our 
prosperity, we must finance it. 
Otherwise it may stop and that 
would be disastrous.” The same 
principle, it may be added, was em- 
ployed to stimulate American loans 
in foreign parts from 1919 to 1929. 
On the domestic scene consumer 
credit was extended upon a similar 
theory. It should be clear by this 
time that “financing prosperity” 
has definite limitations, if not dan- 
gers. Dr. Beard draws the sound 
conclusion that in the future bank- 
ers should “have to go to Congress 
more or less openly, instead of slip- 
ping around to the State Depart- 
ment or the Metropolitan Club to 
deliver their ultimata and _ hear 
what they are ‘entitled’ to hear.” 


The Discussion of Human Affairs 
is a hasty, verbose, disorderly at- 
tempt to formulate a philosophy of 
history. Dr. Beard is particularly 
at sea in discussing the nature of 
certitude and the means of attain- 
ing it. He could profitably re- 
read Newman’s Grammar of As- 
sent. 


The monograph by John Bates 
Clark has substance and clarity. 
The most practical considerations 
are advanced in the chapter en- 
titled, “Detecting Aggression.” Mr. 
Clark proposes the question: “Can 
aggressions be identified, exposed, 
and effectively resisted?” His an- 
swer is an assured “Yes.” Essen- 














tial to his proposed system for the 
determination of guilt would be the 
demilitarization of certain fron- 
tiers. Versailles and Locarno may 
look like tombstones on this idea, 
but Mr. Clark faces the difficulties 
and objections frankly, admitting 
that experimentation is one road to 
success. J.B. 


Birds in the Wilderness. Adventures 
of an Ornithologist. By George 
Miksch Sutton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Dr. George Miksch Sutton, who is 
Curator of Birds at Cornell, re- 
marks in a foreword to his engaging 
volume that “some ornithologists 
are not quite happy unless they are 
‘on the go,’ ” and, he adds, “of these 
am I.” It is a modest way of putting 
it. For more than twenty-five years 
Dr. Sutton has been wandering from 
Florida to Greenland, from Texas to 
British Columbia, studying and 
sketching wild birds in their native 
haunts. He has sketched owls in 
West Virginia and sparrows in 
Manitoba, and out of his far-flung 
ornithological experiences he has 
fashioned an uncommonly pleasant 
book. 

Although it is a book which must, 
naturally enough, appeal chiefly to 
those readers who share the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm for bird-study, 
there is much in it to beguile even 
the most un-ornithological. It 
would be a hardened orniphobe in- 
deed who could find no charm in 
the chapter on Titania and Oberon 
(a pet pair of those fantastic prairie 
birds called “road-runners”), or in 
the author’s experience with one of 
the infinitesimal owls known as a 
“saw-whet.” The adventure with 
a turkey vulture (originally pub- 
lished separately, as a magazine es- 
say), could hardly fail, I should 
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think, to delight anyone who has 
ever been a small boy, afire with in- 
quisitiveness about the mysteries 
of the outdoors. 

Dr. Sutton, avoiding the pitfall 
into which so many scientists fall 
when they leave their chosen prov- 
ince for an excursion into letters, 
writes with a refreshing simplicity 
and homeliness. His most remark- 
able adventures and achievements 
(he was the first ornithologist in 
history, for example, to discover 
the nest and eggs of a Harris’ spar- 
row) are set down in the unpre- 
tentious manner of a field-natural- 
ist talking with his cronies around 
the evening camp fire. There is in 
all the book a quality reminiscent 
of the nature-writings of Dan Beard 
and W. T. Hornaday—a_ whole- 
souled enthusiasm and a freedom 
from affectation that are good to 
find to-day. 

There are a dozen illustrations 
from pencil drawings and _ field 
sketches by the author, and the 
frontispiece, fittingly enough, is a 
color plate of the Harris’ sparrow 
on its nesting ground. Assuredly 
Birds in the Wilderness should be a 
welcome addition to any nature li- 
brary. A. D. 


The Desert Fathers. By Helen Wad- 
dell. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50. 

Among the popular books of the 
Middle Ages, were the Vit# Patrum 
—some of them translations from 
the Greek, some of them in the 
original Latin of Jerome and Cas- 
sian. The Jesuit, Rosweyde, pub- 
lished a collection of these lives, 
first at the Plantin Press of Ant- 
werp, in 1615, and again in 1628, 
in a large folio volume of more than 
one thousand pages. His work has 


been a favorite spiritual book with 
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Catholics ever since. Sixteen years 
ago Miss Waddell began to read 
the Vitz Patrum with the motive, 
as she says, of putting herself in 
the state of mind of the ordinary 
medieval student. She translated 
as she read, from time to time, and 
the present volume, made up of se- 
lections from Rosweyde’s work, is 
the result. 

Concerning the scholarship, noth- 
ing more need be said than that 
Miss Waddell is the author. Her 
style is a delight. So are the intro- 
ductions to the various sections. 
Never was the Vitz2 Patrum put in 
more readable form. Many will 
find, as the author found, that the 
least significant aspect of the Desert 
Fathers is their tendency to spec- 
tacular austerities, exploited by 
Gibbon and others. Miss Waddell 
reminds us that “.. . inhumanity 
to one’s self had often its counter- 
part in an almost divine humanity 
towards one’s neighbor”; and that 
the Desert not only “.. . bred fa- 
naticism and frenzy and fear, but it 
also bred heroic gentleness.” 

J. McS. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Revised 
and enlarged. Vol. I. A—Argei. 
New York: The Gilmary Society. 
$6.25 and $9.00 a volume; Shahan 
Memorial Edition, $10.00 a vol- 
ume; the 16 volumes, $100, $144, 
$160. 

The first edition of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, which was published 
over thirty years ago, did a great 
service to the cause of Catholicism. 
It has been consulted by thousands 
of Catholics and non-Catholics here 
and abroad desirous to know at 
first hand the Catholic teaching or 
viewpoint on philosophy, ethics, the 
sacred scriptures, dogma, canon law, 
education, church history, etc. 
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The new and revised edition is 
much wider in scope, inasmuch as 
it treats not only religious, but secu- 
lar subjects. At first sight one 
might question the advisability of 
treating in a professedly Catholic 
encyclopedia such subjects as Ade- 
noids, Albatross, Aqueduct, An- 
chovy, Anthrax and Arabian Nights, 
but the editors justify their plan by 
pointing out the monies saved by 
the purchase of one encyclopedia 
instead of two. 

In the first volume every article 
has been revised, and a great many 
have been reset or rewritten. To 
mention but a few: Abduction, Abe- 
lard, Abraham, Acadia, Acts of the 
Apostles, African Liturgy, Albert 
the Great, Alleluia, Ambrosian 
Chant, Anthropology, Antichrist. 
Five hundred of the original writers 
are assisting in the present work, 
while one hundred and seventy au- 
thors make their first appearance 
with a contribution of six hundred 
and eighty new articles. Two hun- 
dred and fifty articles of obsolete 
interest have been omitted to leave 
room for the inclusion of secular 
subjects. The bibliographies have 
been brought up to date, but some 
readers may regret the elimination 
of authorities cited in the first edi- 
tion. 

The many changes of the past 
thirty years have made this revision 
necessary. New saints have been 
added to the calendar; new dioceses 
have been formed; new laws have 
affected the Church in Italy, Ger- 
many, Mexico and Spain; new mis- 
sions have been founded the world 
over; new plans for Catholic Action 
have been formulated; new prob- 
lems or old ones in new forms have 
to be faced. 

Catholics everywhere will give a 
hearty welcome to this edition, 

















which is really new in its text, its 
maps, its illustrations, and_ its 
scope. The second volume is prom- 
ised us in six months, and subse- 
quent volumes at briefer intervals. 

Sponsored by the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, of 
which Bishop Shahan was Honor- 
ary President from its formation 
until his death, the Shahan Memo- 
rial Edition of the revised Encyclo- 
pedia has a special binding, and end 
papers which illustrate the Bishop’s 
notable career and achievements. 


B. L. C. 
History of Medieval Philosophy. 
Vol. I. By Maurice de Wulf. 


Translated by Ernest C. Messen- 
ger, Ph.D. (Louvain). New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.50. 

Modern Thomistic Philosophy. By 


R. P. Phillips, D.D. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Vols. I. and II. 9s. each. 


This third English edition is 
translated from the sixth French 
edition of De Wulf’s great History 
of Medieval Philosophy which was 
substantially a new work, having 
been largely rewritten by the au- 
thor in the light of recent research. 
The book has an almost unique 
reputation in France; and it is even 
a greater boon to English readers, 
less richly provided as they are with 
reliable literature on the subject. 

In two respects the latest edition 
represents a notable departure from 
preceding editions. For the first 
time the author places medieval 
philosophers on a common level. 
No longer excluding those whom he 
formerly classified as non-Scholas- 
tic, he now identifies Scholastic 
philosophy and medieval philoso- 
phy, thus giving “Scholastic” a 
chronological meaning. He has 
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also made considerable changes in 
his method of distributing ma- 
terial. The first part deals with the 
state of medieval society and the 
organization of medieval schools. 
The second part presents a series of 
monographs on the Masters who 
flourished from the fourth to the 
twelfth century. The third section, 
which comprises thirty pages, intro- 
duces synthetic studies on the prog- 
ress of Scholasticism, doctrinal uni- 
formities and kindred points. The 
reader should be on guard against 
rather frequent misprints, espe- 
cially in the matter of dates; and 
among passages in need of revision 
are those which give conflicting ac- 
counts of Bernard of Moélan on 
pages 174 and 184. However, the 
book is indispensable to the student 
of medieval philosophy. 


Nearly a half century has elapsed 
since the appearance of the Stony- 
hurst Series, and yet, except for the 
translation of the Louvain Manual 
of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, 
no other complete treatment of the 
whole field in compact form has 
been made available to English 
readers. All the more therefore, 
does the student welcome the indi- 
vidual treatises published from time 
to time, by such writers as Cronin, 
Coffey, Turner and others, which 
serve as introductions to individual 
parts of the Scholastic system. 

And now we have the Natural and 
Metaphysical sections of Thomistic 
Philosophy done by Dr. Phillips, 
Professor of Philosophy at St. 
John’s Seminary, Wonersh. These 
volumes are intended to summarize 
the philosophy usually taught in 
Catholic schools. The author aims 
therefore, not at originality, but at 
a clear presentation of the com- 
monly received Thomistic doctrines. 
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He mentions divergent doctrines, 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic, from 
time to time, but excludes a full 
discussion of other systems,—even 
those of Scotus and Suarez for ex- 
ample. He keeps in mind that the 
questions most discussed in the 
thirteenth century, are not identical 
with those most prominent at the 
present day. Rightly considering 
that the point most deserving of 
thought is the truth or falsity of St. 
Thomas’s world view, he holds that 
view constantly before the stu- 
dent’s mind, and attempts to show 
the bearing of the basic principles 
of Thomism upon every field of 
knowledge. 

Various minor points are open 
to argument on the part of the criti- 
cal reader. But there will be gen- 
eral agreement that the author has 
achieved his main purpose, that he 
has given us an intelligible and re- 
liable interpretation of the Thomis- 
tic system in the field covered by 


his two volumes. J. McS. 
The Ark and the Dove. By J. Moss 
Ives. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co. $3.50. 

The early feud between the 
Colonies of Maryland and Virginia, 
the repercussion of the regicide of 
1649 in the New World when the 
Puritans drove the Catholics out of 
Maryland, the enactment of the 
Toleration Act of the same year, 
establishing the principle of re- 
ligious liberty for the first time in 
the New World, and the repeal of 
that Toleration Act by the Puritans 
in 1655, are facts which form the 
outline of a thrilling story. The 
details of that story are presented 
in this volume, written by a non- 
Catholic lawyer. Mr. Ives points 
out the claim of Maryland to have 
been the first to affirm the right of 
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self-government and the principle 


of religious liberty; he indicates 
the close relationship between the 
content of the Maryland Charter 
and the political philosophy of 
Aquinas and Suarez and Bellar- 
mine; and he devotes a consider- 
able portion of his book to the his- 
tory of the Carroll family. 

The author settles satisfactorily 
an often raised question as to the 
motives which prompted the Mary- 
land policy. Maryland’s claim to 
priority in the matter of religious 
tolerance cannot and need not be 
based upon the Act of 1649, a law 
far less liberal than the policy 
adopted by the Colony in the very 
first days of its existence. The Act 
of 1649 was a compromise, made 
necessary in an attempt to salvage 
the old spirit of religious liberty at 
a time when an intolerant Protes- 
tant was in the ascendant. 

In view of all that has been said 
about William Penn and Roger 
Williams, it is high time now for 
some one to proclaim from the 
housetops, the following statement 
of this sober lawyer: “It was the 
combined influence of these three 
men, Bishop John Carroll, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton and Daniel 
Carroll, that contributed more to 
the recognition of the principle of 
religious liberty in the United 
States Constitution, than any other 
factor. Largely through their ef- 
forts the spirit of the Old Maryland 
became the spirit of the New 
America.” 

The author probably overlooked 
the fact that the title of “Saint” 
belongs to Robert Bellarmine as 
well as to Thomas Aquinas; and 
perhaps also, he was misled by Fa- 





ther White—who followed the 
usage of 1634—into writing “Mass” 
with a small “m.” J. McS. 














The Heritage of the Cathedral. By 
Sartell Prentice. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $3.50. 

It is best to make the unfavorable 
comments upon this thoroughly in- 
teresting book at the very begin- 
ning and have done with them. In 
going back to Rome, Greece and 
even to prehistoric days, in his 
study of the structural evolution of 
the cathedrals, Mr. Prentice shows, 
at times, more ingenuity than proof 
in the connecting of cause and ef- 
fect. Again, perhaps. without 
meaning to do so, the author makes 
certain Catholic beliefs seem super- 
stitious, especially in regard to 
relics. For example, he says, “Thus 
the gods and goddesses, the gnomes, 
genii, fairies, sprites, and spirits of 
all kinds who had once peopled the 
Celtic and Teutonic lands did not 
vanish with the coming of Christi- 
anity; they were merely trans- 
formed into the holy souls—bish- 
ops, hermits, martyrs, and saints 
of the invading faith.” Finally, the 
people of the Middle Ages emerge 
from his pages as naive believers 
in witchcraft, demons and goblins. 
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As a study in non-technical lan- 
guage of the development of church 


architecture, this book offers a 
treasure house of information. 
Step by step, we pass from the cata- 
combs to the basilica through 
Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals 
to the Rayonnant and Flamboyant 
churches of the Renaissance. The 
various styles of architecture are 
clearly described, and _ illustrated 
by many half tones and diagrams. 
Each step in the development is 
shown to be the solution of some 
sociological or structural problem 
which confronted the builders. 
Consequently, the stones of the 
churches are eloquent in the his- 
tory of the ages which reared them. 
Equipped with twelve years of 
scholarly research on this subject 
and 50,000 miles of travel, Mr. 
Prentice succeeds in making the 
stones tell their story. With the 
reservations mentioned above, the 
book will prove instructive not only 
to students and lovers of architec- 
ture, but to anyone interested in the 
development of Western civiliza- 
tion. G. A. Y. 
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